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L\ introducing to llic Reader the following ac- 
count of Captain Rock, it may be aSj^ell that 1 
sljouhl alsg give liiiii some account of niyscljr, and 
of the manlier in' which Manuscript of the 
Captain came into my possession. 

1 little thought, at one time of my life, that 1 
ever should be induced to visit Ireland. Often, 
indeed, had I ileclared — so great was my horror of 
that country — that “I would jusc soon trust my 
person among those savages of the \ndamans, who 
cat up all new-comers, as among the best bred 
gcntlcinen of Kerry and Tipperary.” The cir- 
cumstances that at lengtii led me to muster up 
courage ciiougli for the undertaking, were as 
follow 

In llic small town of wlicre ' reside, in 

the West of England, some pious persons succeed- 
ed, the year before last, iu establishing a Society 


a 
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on the model of the Home Missionary in London ; 
— with this difference, that the labours of the lat- 
ter are principally confined to England, while ours 
were chiefly, if not exclusively, directed to the 
conversion and illuininationj^f the poor benighted 
Irish. 

The Ladies of our Town, in particular, were so 
iinprosiied with the urgency of raising that unfor- 
tunate race from darkness, that every moment of 
<ielay in sending Missionaries among them, ap- 
peared, RA'^t were, an age lost to the good cause. 
“ Wl^at could be more imperative,'' ^hey asked, 

than the tiaiins oj^ t\iose destitute souls upon us ? 
— If the County of Worcester, which has Jiitherto 
been accounted the (jarden of England, is now (as 
the Report of the Home Mis.sionary a.ssurcs us) be- 
come, for want of preachers, ‘a waste and a howl- 
ing >vilderr?ess,* ^ what must the mountains of 
Macgillicuddy be ?" 

In tJii.s temper of our little community, it was 
iny lot to be singled out — as knowing more of Ca- 
tholic countries than the rest, from having passed 


♦ “ The Rev. TiniotJiy Ea.st, ol* Birniinf;}iain, states, in a 
publiiihod Sermon, \vliieli wc earneslly rcraintncm] to the at- 
tention of the public, that the County of Worcester has been 
termed the Garden of England^ but, iu a moral light, it may 
he regarded us a -waste ^ a howling wilderness 
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six weeks of the precedinjj summer at Boulogne — 
to undertake the honourable, but appalling task 
of Missionary to the South of Ireland. ^ 

To hint any tiling of my personal fears to' llie 
Ladies (all Christians ^s they were), was more llian 
I had the courage to venture. As a brave man 
once said, to cacusc himself for not refusing some 
coxcomb's challenge, “I might safely trust^?to the 
judgment of iny own sex, but how should A ap-- 
pear at night before the maids of honour?" 

I, accordingly, prepared myself as speedily as 1 
could for klic undertaking; and read every book 
relating to Ireland that was atjjll likelj to furnisli 
me with correct notions on the subject. For in- 
stance, in every thing relating to pollticitl economy 
and statistics, I consulted Sir John (kirr — for ac- 
curate details of the rebellion of 1798, Sir Richard 
Musgrave — and for statesman-like views of the 
Catholic Question, the speeches of Mr. Peel. 

I was also provided by our Society with a large 
assortment of Religious Tracts, written expressly 
for the edification of the Irish peasantry ; parti- 
cularly, a whole edition of a little work by Miss 
— — of our Town, to the effect of wh^ch upon the 
Whiteboys we all looked forward very o rguinely. 

With the details of my journey to Dublin I shall 
not trouble the reader^ nor with any account of 
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the curiosities which I witnessed during iny short 
stay in that city. I visited, of course, the Parlia- 
ment House, which is a melancholv eniblem of 
departed greatness. In the House of Lords, the 
only relic of its former pomp is a fragment of au 
old chandelier, which they sliow mournfully to 
strangers, as “ the last remaining branch of the 
Aristocracy” — and the part of this structure which 
vrns file House of Commons, is, since the Union, 
hya natural transition, converted into a Cash ollice. 

Havingy^'ceived all proper instructions from the 
manager of the Religious Tract Establish ment in 
Sackville Sfreet (lo^viHiom our fellow-labourers of 
the London Tavern had consigned me), I left 
Dublin iif tli« Limerick Coach, on the iGth of 
July, 1828, in company with a gentleman who 
wore green spectacles and a flaxen wig, and who 
was, in many dllTer respects, a very extraordinary 
personage. 

As he was one of those people, who prefer mo- 
nologue to dialogue, lie talked throu{;h the whole 
journey, and 1 listened to him with exemplary 
patience. 

The first place of any note, on our way, was 
Naas — near which there is the ruin of a magni- 
ficent house, begun, but never finished, by Lord 
Strafford, when Lord LicMtcnant *of Ireland. In 
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pointing it out to me, my friend in the green 
spectacles said : — “ It is melancholy to think, that 
’while in almost all otlier countries, we find h^to- 
rical names of heroes and benefactors, familiarly 
on the lips of the common people, and handed 
doAvn with blessings from generation to genera- 
tion, in Ireland, the only remarkable names of the 
last six hundred years, that have survived in the 
popular Iradilioiis of the country, are Ifecome 
words of ill omen, and are remembered only to be 
cursed. Among these favourites CKSiwhate, the 
haughty iA)bleiiK'\p who built that mansion^ is to 
this day, with a tenacity that^oes Inniour even to 
hate, recorded ; and, under the name of Black 
Tom, still haunts the imagination bf tfie peasant, 
as one of those dark and evil beings who tor- 
mented the land ill former days, and with ■whom, 
in the bitterness of his heart, he compares its more 
modern tormentors. The Babylonians, we are 
told by Herodotus, buried tlieir dead in honey — 
but it is in thfe very gall of tlic Jicart that the me- 
mory of Ireland’s rulers is embalmed.” 

From liis i\se of metaphors, and abuse of the 
Government, I should have concluc'cd that my 
companion was a genuine Irishman — c cn if the 
richness of his brogue had not estabiislied his 
claim to that dislinctibn. 
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In passing by the town of Kildare lie directed 
my attention to the still existing traces of that 
rui|j and liavoc wliicli were produced by the 
events of the year 1798 — “ one of lliose ferocious 
rebellions (as be expressed ln||«!iself) whose frequent 
recurrence has rendered Ireland, even in her calm- 
est moments, like those fair cities on the side of 
Vesuvhis, but a tenant at will to the volcano on 
whicl¥ she is placed ! 

“ Is not this singular?” he added, “ is not this 
inelanch«L|f ? That, while the progress of time 
prodyces a change in all other nations, the destiny 
of Ireland femain%$All the same — that here wc 
still find her, at the end of so many centuries, 
struggliiqj, like Txion, on her wheel ol torture— 
never advancing, always suffering — licr wdiolc exis- 
tence one monotonous round of agony ! While a 
principle oHroinpensation is observable throughout 
tlie fortunes of all the rest of mankind, and they, 
who enjoy liberty, must pay for it by struggles, 
and they, who have sunk into slavery, have, at least, 
the consolation of tranquillity— in this unhappy 
country it is only the ew 7 of each system that 
is perpetuated — eternal struggles, without one 
glimpse of freedom, and an unrelaxing pressure of 
power, without one moment of consolidation or 
repose !” 
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At Roscrea, about half-way between Dublin and 
Limerick, I parted with this gentleman— having, 
ill the course of conversation, coniiiiunicated^to 
him the object of my journey to tlic South, at 
which I observed he diniled ratiier significantly. 
From Roscrea 1 turned off the main road, to 

pay a visit to an old friend, the Rev. Mr. , 

whom 1 found comfortably situated in hi# new 
living, with the sole drawback, it is true, of Jfcing 
obliged to barricade his house of an evening, and 
having little embrasures in his hall-deatt* to fire 
through at lini^ eli^me visitors. , 

In the neighbourhood of iny friend's fiouse there 
are the ruins of a celebrated abbey, which stand, 
picturesquely enough, on the banks^ of the river, 
and are much resorted to by romanlic travellers. 
A wisli had, more than once, occurred to me to 
see llie efFecl of lliese ruins by moonliglit ; but the 
alarming indications of the gun-holes in the hall- 
door had prevented me from entertaining any se- 
rious thoughts of such an enterprize. 

On the third evening of my stay, however, the 
influence of the genial *Mnountnin dew,"^ which 
iny Reverend host rather bountifuFy dispensed, so 


Whiskey, “ ihai has never seen the fact of a gauger.' 
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far prevailed over my fears and iny prudence, that 
I sallied forth, alone, to visit these ruins. 

^Of iny walk I have no very clear recollection. 

I only remember that from behind the venerable 
walls, as I ap[iroached theun, a confused murmur 
arose, which startled me for a moment — but all 
again was silent, and I cautiously proceeded. 
Just then, a dark cloud liappened to flit over the 
mo(fh, whicli, added to the eflects of the “ moun- 
tain dew,” prevented me from seeing the objects 
before m very distinctly. I reached, however, in 
safefy the great portal of the^abl)ey,»and passing . 
through i^ to thc^jaiik which ovcrliangs the river, 
found myself all at once, to my astonishment and 
horror (t*lie iVioon at that moment breaking out of 
a cloud), in the midst of some liundreds of awful- 
looking persons — all arrayed in white shirts, and 
ranged in .Silent order on each side to receive me ! 

This sight sobered me completely — I was ready 
to sink with terror — when a voice, wJiich, I could 
observe, proceedc^l from a tall man with a plume 
of white feathers in his hat,*^ said, sternly, “Pass 
on,” and I, of course, promptly obeyed. Thougli 

* Hickey, a Pseudo Captain Hock, who was hanged Iasi 
summer at Coik, appears to IiaTC generally worn feathers in 
his nightly expeditions. 
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there was something in the voice, that seemed 
rather familiar to my ears, it was not without ex- 
ceeding horror that I perceived the figure that 
spoke advance out of the ranks and slowly fol- 
low me. V 

We had not gone many steps, when I politely 
motioned to him to take precedence — not feeling 
quite comfortable with such a goblin aften me. 
fie, accordingly, went before, and having conduct- 
ed me to a spot, at some distance from the band, 
wlierc we could not be observed by theya, turned 
hastily round, and^ook me, with much cordiality, 
by the hand. • ^ • 

I now perceived — what the reader must have 
anticipated-^that this ])ersonage was no other than 
the disguised gentleman in green spectacles ; nor 
was it long before I learned, from Jiis own lips, 
that I then actually stood in the* jjrcsencc of the 
great Captain Hock. 

What passed between the Captain and me at 
that interview, I do not feel myself, as yet, at li- 
berty to reveal. I can only state that it was in the 
course of tliat short meeting, he presented me with 
the Manuscript wliich 1 have now the honour of 
submitting to the Public — request or of me, as a 
favour, that I would read it attentivei / over, before 
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I threw away any further labour or thought upon 
the mission which I had undertaken. 

J lost no time, as may easily be supposed, in 
complying with the Captain’s wish. That very 
night, before I slept, I carefj^Uy perused the whole 
of his Manuscript ; and so strong was the impres- 
sion it left upon niy mind, that it is the Rulers, 
not rtic People of Ireland, who re([uirc to be in- 
structed and converted, that I ordered liorscs early 
the next morning — returned with all possible dis- 
patch l(wny conslitueiits— called instantly a full 
jneeting of the Ladies of the Soci*jt\ , a«d proposed 
thala ncw*missioij^sllould forthwith he instituted, 
for the express purpose of enlightening certain 
Digiiitarh;s both of Church and Slate, wlio arc, 
in every thing that relates to Ireland, involved in 
the most destitute darkness. 

The ladies listened to my proposal w ith apparent 
interest, hut no steps have, as yet, been taken on 
the subject — and the only result of my communi- 
cation to them has been a Romance by Miss , 

on the story of Captain Rock, which is, at present, 

I understand, in the printer’s hands, and wdiich I 
shall not be surprised to find much more exten- 
sively read than the Captain’s own authentic Me- 
moirs. 
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With respect to the style of the following pages, 
though frequently rambling and ill-constructed, 
it will, I have no doubt, surprise the reader, as 
being much more civilized and correct than couiU 
be expected from a litc the Captain. The 

classical quotations will also excite some surprise 
— but this kind of learning was once very common 
among persons of his rank in Ireland ; and Sii^ith, 
in his History of Kerry, tells us, “ that clas^Hcal 
reading extends itself, even to a fault, among the 
lower orders of Ireland — many of whom have a 
greater knoi^l^dge iii this way, tlian some of the 
belter sort in othe]^places.'^ • 


March 3i, i8'i4- 


S. E. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A. M. I. — A. D. 1179. 

^ntU/uitjr ftf ihn Bocks. — Beign of Ollam FofUahf^Pubh- 
lachthaf Flabh^uichf etc.-^ioran* s dollar . — Chief- 
Justice Ihishc. — Beautiful you-ag Lady.— B evolution 
among the Letters of the. Irish yflphahct, — JYamc of 
Rock, -whence derived . — 'I'he Irish pnpvc^to be Jews. 
— Blorul Character of the Rocks. 

The Rocks are a family of {>roat antiquity in 
Ireland ; as old, at least, as the aitcicnt family 
of the Wrongheads” in England. 

Tliat we had made some noi.se, even before the 
memorable period, when Pope Adrian made a 
present of Ireland to Henry II., there is every 
reason to believe ; but under such wise monarchs 
asOUamFodrab, Dubhlachtha, Flabhertach, Brian 
Boromhc, etc., whose laws, as Mr. O’Halloran as- 
sures us, were models of perfection., it was difficult 
even for the Activity «>f the Rocks to distinguish 
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itself. Accord for tbc first i loo years of the 
Christian era, wc liear hut little or nothing of the 
achievements of the family. 

There is, indeed, one remarkable circumstance, 
connected with the admiiiis* ration of justice in 
those timc!S, which may accountfor the tranquillity 
and good order which, wc arc told, prevailed. 
The chief judge, on all solemn and interesting 
occasions, iiad a kind of collar placed round his 
neck, wdiicii possessed the wonderful power of 
contracting or relaxing, according to the impar- 
tiality of the sentence pronounced by him, and 
which pmcJ.cd most kicoiivenicntly when an un- 
just decision was uttered. Tlie use of tliis collar 
has been .'/mc>^ discontinued, on account of the 
risk of strangulation to which it exposed many ho- 
nourable judges, and the collar itself was supposed 
to be lost ; but, vo tlic inexpressible joy of all 
lovers of Irish curiosities, it was again discovered 
a short time since, and is at preiicnt, I understand, 
worn on all occasions by the chief-justice of Ire- 
land, witii the greatest possible case and comfort 
to himself. 

Callcil, from the name of one of their most just judges, 

“ Moran’s rollnr.” F.verf to this day (says O’Halloran), in 
ptJgaWOns between peopfc, jby, the- fwlgment nf MorntCs 
col/ar is a jiiost solemn .ippeal. 
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We may imagine how dull my ancestors must 
have found those times, when a beautiful young 
lady (as Dr. Warner tells us), adorned with gems, 
and in a costly dress, having only a wand in fier 
hand, and a rich gold ring at the top of it, could 
travel from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
without the least chance of robbery, or even ab- 
duction^ on the way. So excellent was the police 
of Hrian Boromhc, and, still better, so moraj^and 
well-behaved were his subjects I 

The only thing that seems to have been out of 
order ainon|; the ancient Irish was their alphabet, 
in which the letfer A had«been uniccountably 
deposed from its supremacy to liiake way for B.*** 
Whether the Rocks had any hand iy this revolu- 
tionary movement among tlie letters does not ap- 
pear ; but Hutcheson (in his Defence^ etc.) in a 
great degree exculpates them froimsuch ^ suspicion, 
being of opinion that the colony which first im- 
ported the alpliabet into Ireland, had conic away 
with it from Phoenicia rather in a hurry, before 
the point of precedence between A and B was pro- 
perly settled. 

• 

* It appears, however, from Mr. O'UaDoran, that St. Pa- 
trick aclecl the part of (General Monk to the aiphabet, and that 
the restoration of A to itsbirth'ri»)it isone oi . i chief achieve- 
ments for which wy are indebted to him. 
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With respect to the origin of the family name, 
Rock, antiquarians and etymologists arc a good 
deal puzzled. An idea exists in certain quarters 
tha\ the letters of which it is composed are merely 
initials, and contain a prophei,ic announcement of 
the high destiny that awaits, at some time or other, 
that celebrated gentleman, Mr. Roger O’Connor, 
beings as they fill up the initials, the following 
awful words, — Tioger O Connor, Aing! 

Otliers perceive in the name an indication of the 
design of the Papists to establish their own reli^ 
gion in Ireland, through the instriiiqentality of 
Gaptdin Roex, and quote in support of this con- 
jecture the sacred text — ‘‘On this Rock I will build 
my church while others, not less learned, are 
persuaded that the name has some connexion with 
the Saxum Jacobi, or Stone of Jacob, which (ac- 
cording to l^r. Hamilton, who has written to prove 
that the Irish are Jews) was brought from Egypt 
to Ireland, some time before the general Exod 
under Moses, by a portion of the tribe of Joseph , 
called Eranites, and is now under the coronation 
chair, in Westminster-Abbey.'** 

* “ This marble chair was lent by the monarch of Ireland 
to Fergus, King of Scots, and it remained at Scone nnlil the 
year lacjG, when it was, with other regalia, carried to Eng- 
land by the first Edward.” — O’/Za/Zorn/i.— It is said to 
make a remarkable noise when any of iho true descendants 
of Milcsiiis sit upon it. 
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In support of this hypothesis (namely, that the 
Irish are Jews ) Mr. Hamilton has produced some 
very striking proofs. Thus, he shows that the 
fine linen, mentioned in Revelations as worn by 
those personages who are to gain a victory over 
the Beast, is an evident allusion to the staple ma- 
nufacture of Ireland ; while the “ harps” which 
they bear arc, no less evidently, intended, to re- 
present the provincial arms of Leinster, ^hich 
have been (as Mr. O’Halloran tells us) a harp, or, 
strung, argent^ in a field verty ever since the land- 
ing of Hebcr and Ileremon in Ireland, on the i^lh 
day of Bel, or May, in the )^ar of th« world, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew compulation, 2786. 

Tlie Irisli being thus indisputably proved to be 
Jews, it is to be hoped that the Irish country gen- 
tlemen (now that their estates are beginning to 
illustrate tlie doctrine of £vants«ent,Quantities} 
will, when forced to take refuge in the arms of 
their brethren of Israel, find them considerate and 
compassionate, if it were for nothing but old con- 
sanguinity’s sake. 

With respect to tJie moral character of my an- 
cestors in the •times of 011 am Fodlah and Brian 
Boromhe, there is no doubt tliat, however sup- 
pressed or modified, it must has been pretty 
much the same that it is at preseni. The Great 
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Frederick used to say, that while the French fight 
for glory, the Spaniards for religion, and the Eng> 
lish for liberty, the Irish are the only people in 
the world who fight for fun / and, however true 
this may be of my countryir^en in general, there 
is no doubt of its perfect correctness as applied to 
the Rock Family in particular. Discord is, indeed, 
our n^atural element ; like that storm-loving ani- 
mal,;the seal, we are comfortable only in a tempest; 
and the object of the following historical and bio- 
graphical sketch is to show how kindly the Eng- 
lish government has at all times consulted our 

taste *in thi» particular ministering to our love 

of riot through every successive reign, from the 
invasion of H.enry II. down to the present day, so 
as to leave scarcely an interval during the whole 
six hundred years in which the Captain Rock for 
the time in}ght«nt>t exclaim, 

“ Quae regio iu tcrris nostri non plena laboris?” 

or, as it has been translated by one of my fa- 
mily : — 

Through Leinster, Ulster, Connaught, Munster, 

Rock.*$ the boy to make the fun stir ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

117a — 1189. 

Reign of Henry II . — Queues and JMustachios.'-^jdllen- 
tion to them by the Legistuture. — I^ine for hilling a mere 
Irishman.— ‘I he ( )"* fJriscnlls earprnsii'e hilling. — Anglish 
and Irish cursing each other. — .Apostrophe to I'llh^s. 

In tlic year 1180, and for sonic centuries after, 
if a man was cau{];lit in Ireland with liis upper lip 
unshaven, fie wa^held to bc^no true l^nglishtnan, 
and might be plundered wnth^ut ceremony, or 
killed at a very trifling expense. ^ 

In the year 1798, under the government of Lords 
Camden and Custlereagh, if a man was caught in 
Dublin wiio had no queue, Jje^iV«'<s held, in the 
same manner, to be no true Englisliman, and 
might be whipped, ad libitum^ by any loyal gen- 
tleman wlio had one. 

This shows, at least, how steadily llie rulers of 
Ireland have persevered in their ancient maxims 
of policy, and what importance may be given to 
mustachios and tails -by a government that will 
but for six hundred years set seriooly about it. 
In the former period, of course the wL&skers of the 
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Rock Family flourished, — persecution bein^; to 
whiskers more nutritive than the best Macassar 
oil ; and, in the latter period, Crops, as we all 
know, became so formidable as to require not only 
an army of twenty or thirty thousand men, but all 
Lord Cornwallis’s good sense and humanity, to 
put them down again. 

I h»ye said tiiat the penalty, in those times, for 
killivg a mere Irishman was but small. Some- 
times, however, the price was liigher. Sir John 
Davies, in his Historical Relations y tells us of “ one 
William, the son of Roger, who, an¥>ng others, 
was, by Jdlin Wogafti, Lord-Justice of Ireland, 
fined five marks /or killing one O’Driscoll — 
this was *nn v.nusually extravagant mulct ; and it 
would be a curious research for an antiquary to 
inquire why the O’Driscolls were so much more 
expensive k<HiriJj*lhan other people. 

The following verses, addressed, I understand, 
to a certain personage, whose hatred of an Irish- 
man is, at least, equal to his love of a guinea, 
come nearer, perhaps, to the sum at which, in the 

In the 4 th of Edward II. R. de Wayjcys was tried ai 
Walerfoid for fclonion&Jy slaying John Mac Gillimorry. The 
prisoner confesses the fact, but pleads that he could not 
iberehy commit felony, because the deceased was a mere 
Irishman, and not of free blood,” etc. etc. — See the Ele^ 
uenth Address of Dr. Lucas 09 this subject. 
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honey-moon of our English connexion, the life of 
a merus Hibernus'* was valued : — 

Oh, liatlst llioii lived when every Saxon clown • 

First stabbed his foe, and then paid half-a>crown ; 

With such a choice gi thy well-balanced scale, 

Say, would thy avarice or thy spile prevail ? ” 

It was in such times, and under such laws, that 
my pugnacious progenitors first rose into repute, 
and began that career which, under the various 
names of Mere Irishy liapparecsy White-boys, etc., 
they have continued prospeiously down to tlie 
present da^. ^ 

It lias usually been the policy of coflqucrors and 
colonists to blend as mucli as possible with tlie 
people among whom they cstablislb themselves, — 
to sliarc with them the advantage of their own 
institutions, — to remove all invidious distinctions 
that might rccal the memory* df their original 
invasion or intrusion, — in sliort, to sow in their 
new neighbourhood the seeds of future shelter and 
ornament, instead of perversely applying tlicm- 
selvcs to the culture of poison, and sitting down, 
like ivilches, with a plantation of night-shade 
around them.’ 

Had our English conquerors a lopted this or- 
dinary policy, the respectable Famil of the Rocks 
might never have beep heard of ; a few dozen re* 
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hellions would have been lost to the page of his- 
tory ; and Archbishop Magee would not, perhaps, 
at this moment, have been throwing six millions 
of people into convulsions with an antithesis. * 

The English, it is evident, from the very first, 
disdained to owe any thing to love or good will 
in the “ inamabile regnurri' which they established 
among us ; and Sir J. Davies, already quoted (with 
a candour like that of more modern functionaries, 
who acknowledge the misrule of every govern- 
ment but their own, and grant that, up to the 
precise moment when they came intoqjower, all 
was wrong), s tilus briefly describes the policy that 
prevailed during tlie first three hundred and fifty 
years of British domination in Ireland ; — “ It was 
certainly a great defect in the civil policy of Ireland, 
that, for the space of three hundred and fifty years, 
at least, after th6 Ajnquest first attempted, the Eng- 
lish laws were not communicated to its people, 
nor the benefit or protection thereof allowed them; 

^ See the celcbrnCcd Charge of this prelate, where, after 
asserting that the Presbyterians have a Religion without a 
Chnrcli, liis Grace balances the antithesis, by adding that the 
Catholics have “ u Church %vilhout a Religion^'* — thus 
nullif} ing, at one touch of his archiepiscopal pen, the creed 
of not only six-scvcnilis of his fellow-countrymen, but of the 
great majority of the whole Christian world. Never did a 
figure of speech produce a more pvely sensation. 
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for, as long as they were out of the protection of 
the laws, so as every Englishman might oppress, 
spoil, and kill them without control, how wa§ it 
possilile tliey should be other than outlaws, and 
enemies to the crown of England ?” 

As, since the Reformation, a dilTerence of creeds 
has been one of the chief points in that game of 
discord at whicli the government and thrf Rock 
F amily play so indchitigably together, it nmy be 
supposed that, at the period of which I am speak- 
ing, tlie agrcciiient of both parties in the same 
belief would, atjeast, have narrowed the ar^na of 
dissension, and that discord being tfius “ at one 
entrance quite shut out,” they would have had 
rather more idle lime on their hands tlfan at pre- 
sent. 

But people, well inclined to differ, seldom find 
much difficulty in managing it. *lh tlic Arian con- 
troversy'*' it required but that innocent diphthong 
oi to set the whole Christian world by the ears for 
ages; and no mightier monosyllables than “ by” 
and “ from” have produced a schism between the 
Greek and Latin churches for ever. 

Our English polemics, however, required no 

* Tn Gs clans unc guerre cl si trisle et si ' '.§ue 

Perir taut dc Chretiens, martyrs tTunc iV'ohthongue, 

« Boileau. 
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such important differences to stimulate in them 
the “ odium ecclesiasticunC' against their Popish 
brethren, but at once proceeded to burn tiieir 
churches,'*' and murder their priests, with as right 
good will as if all the letters V!>f the alphabet had 
been at issue between them. 

The effect of this aggression was such as might 
be ex|iected, and the country soon exhibited the 
extraordinary spectacle of two hostile altars set up 
by the same Faith, at which believers in the same 
Pope knelt down to curse each other, with no other 
diffei;cnce in the formula of their maledictions 
than that one curbed in English and the other in 
Irish. Well might a philosophic member of the 
Rock Faidily ^exclaim, in witnessing this pheno- 
menon, “ If such is the mode in whicli these pious 
]iersons agree, m hat precious sport we shall have 
when they dijjer)'* 

I had almost forgot to mention, — though of the 
utmost importance in a history of our family, — 

* Ireland it liacl long been a custom for tlic inhabi- 
tants to deposit provisions, and eflccts of greater value, in the 
churches, where they lay secure, amidst all their domestic 
quarrels, as in a kind of sanctuary, which it was deemed the 
utmost impiety to violate. But the English had no such su- 
perstitions scruples. — Leland. 

“ The Irish, at length, to deprive their invaders of this 
resource, burnt down tlieir own cbnrcbcs ( as their annals 
express it), in spite to the foreigners. ” — Idem. 
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that to the occupation of Ireland by the English 
we are supposed to be in a great degree indebted 
for the first regular introduction of the blessed 
system of tithes. Among the bribes, by which 
the prelates of Irelahd were induced to yield obe- 
dience to the bull of Adrian, and surrender the 
sovereignty of their country to Henry IL, was 
that article of reformation (as it was called), passed 
by the synod of Cashel, which enjoined the? pay- 
ment of tithes by the laity, — a mode of taxation 
till then, it seems, hardly known in Ireland. Mr. 
O’Hallorar?, it ia true, asserts the contrary^ and 
even represents the ancient Iris]i to have been such 
exemplary tithe-payers, that lliey not only contri- 
buted a tenth of their corn andr cattle to tlie 
church, but threw every tenth child, as a make- 
weight, into the bargain, — a species of small-tithe, 
by the by, which, in the present state of the po- 
pulation of Ireland, and the enormous wealth of 
the Irish church, it might not be unadvisable to 
restore to the parson. 

Mr. O’Halloran, however, is not always to be 
depended upon ; and, in addition to other evi- 
dence, we have lately had the expressed opinion 

* Among the pastoral customs of those ht. ^ 'ly times they 
used (says Dr. Milner) to baptize their chiihea in butter- 
milk. a 
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of a learned and right reverend Roman Catholic 
prelate, * that tlie payment of tithes, as a regular 
ancjl compulsory due, may be dated from the pe-* 
riod to which I have referred it. 

Honour and praise then to the Synod of Cashel, 
for having planted among us this additional apple 
of discord, which, unlike the apples of Mr. An- 
drew Knight, has neither changed in character, 
nor ckgeueratcd in flavour ; but, by the side of the 
Orange, f and other wholesome fruits, still blooms 
in the garden of the Rocks with undiminished 
strength and fertility ! All hail^ tooy* most an- 
cient and veiierable Tithes, by whatever name ye 
delight to be called, prsedial, mixed, or personal! 
— long may yc'flourish, with your attendant bless- 
ings of valuators, tithe-farmers, and bishops’ 
courts, to the infinite recreation of the Rock Fa- 
mily, to tlierhonohr and glory of parsons Morrit, 
Morgan, etc., and to the maintenance for ever of 
the Church Militant, as by law (and constables) 
established in Ireland ! 

* See tlic ^Vindication of the Irish Catholics, by Bibbop 
Doyle, — the most striking display of clerical talent and cou- 
rage that has appeared among the Catholics since the days 
of O’Leary. 

i* 0 sanctas gentes, quibus bsc nascuntur in hortis Ru- 
mina! Juvenal. 
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CHAPTER III. 

1189—1509. 

Period between Henry II, and Henry V III . — 'Hie Irish 
partial to Justice.. — Inejffectual efforts to obtain it.~^ 
Parallel between iheharons of Edward I , and the Grange 
ulscendaticy. — liebellion of the Maes and 0'*s,-^>-'Phe 
Hocks in Danger. — Penal Laws under Edward 
Captain HoePs Taste for Music, —Surprising Ingrati- 
tude and Obstinacy of the Irish, 

^ * 

A SHOPT review of some of the reigiis that* pre- 
ceded the Reformation will shfliciently account 
for the distinguished part lliat my ancestgrs played 
during the whole of tliat period. 

My unlucky countrymen have always had a taste 
for justice — a taste as inconvenient to them, situ- 
ated as they have always been, as a fancy for horse- 
racing would be to a Venetian. 

In the reign of Edward I., that part of the na- 
tive population which came in immediate contact 
with the English settlements, and which it was, 
therefore, a ntatter of the utmost importance to 
conciliate, petitioned the King to adopt them as 
his subjects, and to admit tliem unde ^he shelter 
of the English law. They even tried the experiment 
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of bribing the Throne into justice. appli- 

cation was made,*' says Leland, “ to UlFord, the 
clpef governor, and eight thousand marks offered 
to the King, provided he would grant the free en- 
joyment of the laws of Englafid to the whole body 
of the Irish inhabitants. A petition, wrung from 
a people tortured by tlie painful feelings of oppres- 
sion, ^in itself so just and reasonable, and in its 
consequences so fair and promising, could not but 
be favourably received by a prince 2)osscssed with 
exalted ideas of policy and government, and, 
where ambition did not interfere, a freend to jus- 
tice.** " 

I 

But, though the King was well inclined to accede 
to their I'Cquest, and even ordered that a conven- 
tion should be summoned to take this petition into 
consideration, luckily for the lovers of discord and 
misrule his» wise* and benevolent intentions were 
not allowed to take effect. The proud Barons, to 
whom he had entrusted the government of Ireland 
(or, in other words, the Orange Ascendancy of 
that day), could not so easily surrender their pri- 
vilege of oppression, * but, preferring victims to 

* “ The great English settlers found it more for their in- 

terest that a free course should be left to theiv oppressions j 
that many of those -whose lands they coveted should be con- 
sidered as aliens; that they 6h9uid be furnished for their 
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subjects^ resolved to keep ihe Irish as they were ; 
and the arguments, or rather evasions, by which 
they got rid of the question altogether, so closely 
resemble the shallow pretexts wldch have been 
played off against the'claiiiis of the Catholics in our 
own time, that their folly, thougli of so old a 
date, appears to us quite recent and modern, and 
they might have been uttered by Mr. Goulbuih last 
week, without any breach of costume or appear- 
ance of anachronism : — Edward was assured 
that an immediate compliance with liis commands 
was not possible ,yn the present stale of things ; 
that the kingdom was in too itirmcnt and 

commotion,” etc.’ etc. — “ And such pretences,” 
adds Leluiid, “ were suflicicnt, whem tl^e arista^ 
cratic faction was so powerful*^ 

Read “ Orange faction” here, and you have the 
wisdom of our rulers, at the enu of n<sar six cen- 
turies, in statu (pio. 

The Grand Periodic Year of the Stoics, at the 
close of Avhich every thing wsis to begin again, and 
the same events to be all rc-acted in the same 
order, is, on a miniature scale, represented in the 
History of the* English Government in Ireland— 


petty wars by arbitrary exactions; and in ll •' / apincs and 
massacres bo freed from the terrors of a rigid!; impartial tri- 
bunal. Leladd. 
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every succeeding century being but a renewed re- 
volution of the same follies, the same crimes, and 
the same turbulence that disgraced the former. 
But “ vivc I’Ennemi !*' say I : — whoever may 
suffer by such measures, Captain Rock, at least, 
will prosper. 

And such was the result at the period of which 
I am4$peaking. The rejection of a petition, so 
huiiiihle and so reasonable, was followed, as a 
matter of course, by one of those daring re- 
bellions, into which the revenge of an insulted 
people naturally breaks forth, '{he M»’Cartys, the 
O’Briens, alid all the other Macs and who 
have been kept u])on tlic alert by similar causes 
ever sinc<^, f flew to arms under the command of 

* According to the following distich, the titles Mac and 0 
arc not merely what the logicians call accidents, but altoge- 
ther essential to the very being and siihstancc of an Irishman. 

Per A//1C alqne 0 tu veros cognoscis Hibernos : 

IJis duobub demptis, nullus Hibernns adest. 

Thus translated by one of our celebrated poets. 
f)y Mac and O, 

Yon ’ll always know 
True Irishmen, they say; 

For if they lack 
both O and Mac, 

No liibhmeii arc they. 

f The system of frce-rfiiartcring, which was so successful 
in provoking insurrection in the year 1798, is, like all our 
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a chieftain of my family, and, as the proffered 
handle of the sirord had been rejected, made their 
inexorable masters at least feel its edge. 

Still, such a hankering had the poor Irish after 
law and justice, tha\, about fifty years after, in 
the reign of Edward III., they again tried to soften 
the hearts of their oppressors, and “ addressing 
themselves once more to tlie Tlirone of England, 
petitioned that all those odious distinctions, which 
had so long deluged the land with blood, should, 
at last, be abolished, and that the Irish inhabitants 
should be admitted to the state and privileges of 
English subjects.’*^ « * 

We need not ask what was tKfe fate of this se- 
cond memorable petition. Had it succeeded Cap- 
tain Rock would not have been here to tell the 
story. Gibbon says, in speaking of some early 

other blessings, of ancient origin. “ The compi iidioiis me- 
thod,” says Lelaiid, “ of quartering the soldiers on tho inha- 
bitants, and leaving them to support ihejnselvcs by arlutrary 
exactions, was adopted with alacrity and executed with ri- 
gour. Kiot, rapine, massacre, and all the tremendous effects 
of anarchy, were the natural consequences. Kuery incon- 
siderable party, •who, under pretence oj loyally, received the 
hing*s commission to repel the adversary, in some particular 
district, became pesAlent enemies to the inhabitants. Their 
properties, their lives, the ch.'islily of their fan.Uies, were all 
exposed to these baiharians.” 

A historian of the Rebellion of 1798 might l a.isfer this 
pgssagf^jlO his page with perfect truth and fitness. 
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action in which Mahomet was engaged, At that 
moment the lance of an Arab might have changed 
the destinies of the world and it is not less true, 
that a stroke from the pen of Edward III. might, 
at this period, have changed the destinies of the 
Rocks for ever. 

But “ Dis alitcr visum est” — that spirit, which 
has^always watched over the Anglo-Irish councils, 
never suffering them, in a single instance, to de- 
viate into right, prevailed as usual, and the result 
was as follows : — “ The petition was remitted to 
the Chief Governor, Darcy. He was directed to 
refir it tq the Irish parliainenf, ancf, as usual, it 
was either clantlestinely defeated, or openly re- 
jected.” 

Up rose the O’s and Macs again, and again did 
the flame of war extend as before, through Meath, 
Munster, and those other classic regions of turbu- 
lence, which still “ live in numbers and look green 
in song and so w'eakened w'crc the English by 
the hostility tliey had thus provoked, that (as the 
historian remarks) “ it was only the want of con- 
cert and union among the Irish that prevented 
them from demolishing the whole fabric of English 
power.” 

The following laws passed during this glorious, 
but arbitrary reign, abundantly prove that the 
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spirit of the Penal Code did not wait to be evoked 
by religious rancour, * but was as active and viru- 
lent when both parties were Papists, as it has been 
since Henry VIII. made it a war of creeds as w5l 
as nations. — “ It was enjoined by Royal mandate 
that no mere Irishman should be admitted into 
any office or trust in any city, borough, or castle 
in the King’s land.” Again, by the parliame|}tary 
ordinance, called the Statutes of Kilkenny, it^as 
enacted that marriage, nurture of infants, and 
gossipred with the Irish should be considered and 
punished as high-treason and it was also made 
highly ponarto the English to permit ^their ?rish 
neighbours to graze their lands^ to present them 
to ecclesiastical benefices, or to receive them into 
monasteries or religious houses.” Even the poetry 
and music of the poor Irish were proscribed, and 
it was made penal to entertain tjh^ir bards, who 
perverted the imagination by romantic tales.” 

In the reign of Henry IV., the Irish “ Enemy” 
(for so the natives were styled in all legal documents) 
showed, naturally enough, a disposition to emigrate 

♦ “ In the reign of Edward III.,” says Leland, “ pride and 
self-interest concurred in regarding and representing the Irish 
as a race utterly irreclaimable.” Four hundr'Hl years after, in 
the time of Swift, it was the fashion, he tells ns. in England, 
“ to think and to affirm that the Irish cannot e'too hardly 
used.” A hundred years hence, perhaps, the same language 
will be repeated. • 
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— ^but, by a refined mixture of cruelty and absur- 
dity, which is only to be found, genuine, in Irish 
legislation, an act of parliament was passed to 
prevent them. Those whom the English refused 
to incorporate with subjects, they would yet com- 
pel to remain as rebels or as slaves. By an act 
of the Irish parliament, in the eleventh yea^ of 
Hen^y lY., it was ordained that no Irish enemy 
should be permitted to depart from the realm.” 
We have heard of a bridge of gold for a flying 
enemy, but an act of parliament to compel him to 
stand his ground could only have been passed by 
an Ivish Lc^^islature. • * 

This unvarying system of hostility and oppres- 
sion, which had been liitlierto directed only against 
the natives, was now extended to such descendants 
of the old English settlers as had adopted a more 
natural policy, than the government, and by mar- 
riage, commerce, and other peaceful mediums, be- 
come gradually mingled witli the native popula- 
tion. * Upon these, as lying most within the 

* In rcmaiking upon this coalition, Lcland sensibly and 
candidly remarks— It maybe doubted 'whether such clTect 
could possibly have been produced, if t,*)c old natives bad 
ever been possessed invariably and unalterably with that in- 
veterate national aversion, to which their repeated insurrec- 
tions are commonly ascribed. The solution was easy, and 
might have served the purposes of a scllish policy, but there 
are other causes equally obvious to be assign^.'’ 
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reach of their insolence, the new-comers of English 
birth particularly indulged in the most wanton 
tyranny ; and thus not only gave birth to tlie dij- 
tinction of an English and Irish interest, but by 
identifying some of ••the oldest English families 
with the latter, arrayed a new force on the side of 
their enemies, and gave an additional strength and 
respectability to rebellion. ^ 

Perfect policy, throughout! — never, in the paths 
of legislation, were there “ meilleurs guides pour 
s^egarerJ^ So uniformly, too, has the same tree 
produced tln^ same fruits, that, at three such dis- 
tant epochs as the reigns of Henry TV.,^^lizabetli, 
and (ieorge III., wc find the nol)le and English 
name of Fitzgerald “flaming in the front” of 
Revolt ! 

Among many minor points of resemblance be- 
tween our popish rulers of those dAy^ and our Re- 
formed ones of the present,f may be counted that 

^ “ English by birth and English by race were become 
terms of odious distinction; and every day produced vio- 
lences 'which gradually became consiflcrablc enough to re- 
quire the immediate interposition of the King.” 

There is no end to the resemhlanecs between the two 
periods. The lollowing passage is not more npplirnhlc to the 
English colonists of tliosedays, than to the Enghsh capitalists 
of the present: ‘‘Such conceplifuis had been k -M ed of the 
stale of Ireland and tlie disorders of its inhabitant, that even 
tliey who had received Iris) i grants could neither be persuodeil 

2 
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quick and distracting change of Licutenantcics 
succeeding one another like the groupes of a magic 
lantern, each in its separate frame or slider^ each 
differing from its predecessor in plans and opinions, 
and thus rendering the goverFment, like Penelope’s 
web, a mere system of doing and undoing. 

The account given by Spenser of this motley 
prooussioii of Lord Lieutenants is like a picture 
painted yesterday — so fresh are all its colours and 
so living its likenesses. “ The governors (says he) 
arc usually envious of one another’s greater glory, 
which if they would seek to excel by better go- 
vernmentyuit would be a most laudable emulation. 
But they doe qhitc otherwise. For this is the 
commor orijer of them, that who cometh next in 


ro repair thither, nor to send any persons to the custody 
of’ their lands, i\pt^vithstanding the rciteralcd edicts of the 
King.” • 

Again, in the reign of Henry V. — “ 77io king's personal 
appearance in Ireland is most earnestly entreated to saue 
his people from destruction." And, in the same reign, — “ the 
infection of party and jealousy spread through all orders, 
and was caught even by the Clergy, who shoultl haue re- 
strained and moderated it" The following coincidence is 
still more curious: — “ Talbot conducted the government 
with the greater case, as he seems to hawe resigned himself 
entirely to the reigning faction.” 

Thus, “ semper eadem" ( and generally according to the 
Irish translation of it “ worse and worse,”) is destined to be 
the motto of Ireland to the end of time. 
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place will not follow that course of government 
which his predecessors held^ either for disdane of 
himself, or doubt to have his doings drowned in 
another man’s praise, but will straight take a way 
quite contrary to the former : as if the former 
thought bjr keeping under the Irish to reforme 
them; the next, by discountenancing the English^ 
will curry favour with the Irish, and so maHh his 
government seem plausible, as having the Irish at 
his command. But he that comes after will perhaps 
follow neither the one nor the other, but will dandle 
the one and tlie otj^er in such sort, as he will sqcke 
sweet out of them both and leave bitlernesse to 
the poor country** 

Our modern plan, it must be confessed, im- 
proves upon the distraction of this, for not only 
have we Governors of discordant politics succeeding 
each other, but every new Governor ii provided 
with a Secretary to differ with him for the time 
being, and both receive their instructions from a 
Cabinet, not one member of which agrees with 
another. If this is not sounding the pitch-pipe 
of discord, Captain Rock has no ear for that kind 
of music. * 

I have thus selected, cursorily and at random, a 
few features of the reigns preceding U * Reforma- 
tion, in order to show w|iat good use was made of 
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those three or four hundred years, in attaching 
the Irish people to tlieir English governors ; and 
hv what a gentle course of alteratives they were 
prepared for the inoculation of a new religion, 
which was now about to be attempted upon them 
by the same skilful and friendly hands. 

Henry the Vllth appears to have been the first 
monarch to whom it occurred, that matters were 
not managed exactly as they ought in this part of 
his dominions ; and we find him — with a sim- 
plicity, which is still fresh and youthful among our 
rulers — expressing his surprise that “ his subjects 
of this lanti should be so prone to faction and re- 
bellion, and that' so little advantage had been hi- 
therto derived from the acquisitions of his prede- 
cessors^ notwithstanding the fruitfulness and na- 
tural advantages of Ireland.” 

Surprising, indeed, that a policy such as we 
have been describing should not Lave converted 
the whole country into a perfect Atalantis of hap- 
piness. — should not have made it like the imagin- 
ai’y island of Sir Thomas More, where “ tota in-- 
sula velut una familia est /” — most stubborn, 
t ruly, and ungrateful must that people be, upon 
whom, up to the very hour in which I write, such 
a long and unvarying course of penal laws, con- 
fiscations, and Insurrection Acts has been tried, 
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M’illiout making them, in the least degree, in love 
with their rulers ! 

Ileloisa tells her tutor, Abelard, that the cor- 
rection which he inflicted upon her only increased 
the ardour of her alFdction for him ; — but bayonets 
and hemp are no such anions slinmli.** 

One more characteristic anecdote of those times, 
and I have done. At the battle of Knock tofr, in 
the reign of Henry VII., when that rcmarkftble 
man, the Earl cf Kildare, assisted by the great 
O’Neal and other Irish chiefs, gained a victory over 
Clanricard of Cc#inaught, most important t(^ the 
English Government, Lord Gonnansfowu, after 
the battle, in tlie first insolence of success, said, 
turning to the Earl of Kildare, “ weliave slaugh- 
tered our enemies, but, to complete the good deed, 
we must proceed yet further, and — cut the throats 
of those Irisli of our own parly.” * * 

Who can wonder that the Rock Family were 
active in those times? 

* Lclaiitl this anecdote on the aiuliority of an Kng- 

iidiinan. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

m 

i5og — 1553. 

Reigns of Henry V III. and Edward VI. — Gentle me- 
ih^s of introducing the Reformation into Ireland.^ 
Hrrallel between Bishop Bale and Archbishop Magee, 
— Unchangeableness of the Irish, — Versatility of the 
English, 


Henry the Eighth, who was foiicji of theology 
as of dancihg, executed various pirouettes in the 
former line, through which he, rather unreason- 
ably, compelled the whole nation to follow him ; 
and, difUcult as it was to keep pace with his 
changes, either as believer, author, or husband, or 
know which of'his creeds he wished to be main- 
tained, which of his books he wished to be believed , 
or which of his wives he wished not to be beheaded, 
the people of England, to do them justice, obeyed 
every signal of his caprice with a suppleness quite 
wonderful, and danced the hays with tlieir mo- 
narch and his unfortunate wives through every 

♦ “ Sir W. Molyneiix (says Lloyd) got in with King Henry 
the Eighth, by a discourse out of Aquinas in the morning, 
and a dance at night.’* — State orthies. 
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variety of mystery and murder, into whicii Thomas 
Aquinas and the executioner could lead them. 

But they, upon whom a blessing falls, have qo 
right to be particular as to the source from whence 
it comes ; and though (as Gray with infinite gal- 
lantry expresses it) 

’Twas Love ihat taught this monarch to he wise, 

And Gospel light iirst bcamM from Dolcyn’s eyes-A 

though the Faith, thus derived, has preserved, ever 
since, the ^^varium semper et mutabile*' character 
of its source, yet that it ^vas a blessing to England 
and her libcitties ,• even Captain Rock — -all Papist as 
he is — will not deny, The »very variety and 
mutableiiess of English Protestantism is congenial 
with the spirit of Civil Liberty, which delights to 
follow the branching rivulets of opinion, and has 
always found her harvests most /iph where these 
meandering streams most freely circulate. 

But the Irish were not to be dragooned into 


^ I beg to direct the ottention of the reader to the remark- 
able liberality here displayed by Captain Kocr. 1 must say, 
indeed, that in the course of my short accpiaintancc wiili the 
Captain, I found ^ him, upon all subjects (except that of 
Church properly), a perfect gentleman — resembling, in this 
respect, most of his broiber-hcrocs, among -whom there is 
scarcely one, 

Q]^i, s’il nc violoit, voloit, tuoit, biAloit. 

I*ie flit asscz bonne pcssonne. 


Editox. 
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blessiogs. Slron^’ly attached as they have ever 
been to their ancient faith and ancient institu- 
th)ns, it would have required either a docility 
under the rod of despotism, which is one of the 
faults most rarely imputed *to them, or a long 
course of confidence in the wisdom and good in- 
tention of their rulers, which is still, unluckily, a 
desideratum in their hearts — to have weaned them 
frofii a religion, so interwoven with all their feel- 
ings and recollections. Proffered even by the most 
friendly hand, the boon of Reformation would 
hav^ been slowly, if at all, • accepted ; but, 
preached from the mouths of the same race, whose 
cry had never been aught but Death to the Irish 
and accoTinp^nied by all that apparatus of perse- 
cution, with which Laws and Religion have ever 
been surrounded in Ireland, is it wonderful that 
the boon ^houl^ have been fiercely and at once 
rejected ? is it wonderful that a continuance of the 
same persecuting policy, which made us spurn, 
without inquiry, the creed of our oppressors then^ 
should have kept us good Catholics and bad sub- 
jects ever since ? 

As a specimen of the gentle arts by which the 
new religion was recommended to the people, read 
what follows Under pretence of obeying the 
orders of state, they seized all the most valuable 
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furniture of the churches, which tiicy exposed to 
sale without decency or reserve. The Irish an- 
nalists pathetically describe the garrison of Athloae 
issuing forth with a barbarous and heathen fury, 
and pillaging the famous church of Glonmacnoise, 
tearing away the most inoffensive ornaments, so 
as to leave the shrine of their favourite Saint 
Kieran a hideous monument of sacrilege.” *** * 

The venerable crozier of St. Patrick, too, which, 
even in the present enlightened times, would be 
viewed, I fear, with more genuine homage than 
all the assembled croziers and mitres of the whole 
Protestant bench of Ireland, waj, by the Vandal 
reformers of that period, insultingly committed to 
the flames. * * 

Conciliation, indeed, seems to have been as well 
understood then as it is at present ^ and the Prelate 
selected in the reign of Edward VI. to smooth the 
way to the establishment of the Protestant Reli- 
gion in Ireland, appears to have transmitted his 
mantle to that mild and tolerant Archbishop who 
is at present so actively employed in maintaining it 
there. 

Raised from an obscure origin by his talents and 
learning, Bale, the Bishop of Ossory, v)u becoming 
a Lorc^of the Church aristocracy, assui. jd the ar- 
* L^land. 
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romance of station as a substitute for the pride of 
birth, and, mistaking violence of temper for reli- 
gious zeal, employed the live coals from the 
altar’* in kindling around him dissension and re- 
venge. Even the weak among the new-reformed 
(says the historian) were terrified ; and ihe Romish 
party held this spirited and turbulent enemy in 
the utmost abhorrence. He insulted the preju- 
dices of the people without reserve or caution, and, 
during the short period of his residence in Ire- 
land lived in a continual state of fear and perse- 
cution.” ♦ * 

i 

If a Charioteer />f this temper was, like Phaeton, 

but ill qualified to guide the car of the New Light 

up the steep ascent of its^^prima via,” how doubly 

perilous is the guidance of such a rash hand now, 

when , ^ 

. « 

Ultima via prona cst, ct eget modcrnminc certo. — Ovid. 

The obstinate perseverance of the Irish in their 
old belief, is not, perhaps, more remarkable than 
the readiness with which the people of England 
veered about from one religion to another, during 
the three reigns that succeeded the Reformation. * 

* Lloyd describes them, during the interval between Mary s 
accession and her first parliament, as, “ like the Jewish 
children after the captivity, spfaking a middle language be- 
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It is a curious proof of the utlcr indifference 
with which persons in aulhority viewed those 
f^reat changes of religion^ that Sir Antony SaiiU* 
Icger, who had been entrusted with the govern- 
ment of Ireland, when the new regulations of di- 
vine worsliip were to be establislied, in the reign 
of Edward, was again made deputy, in the time of 
Mary, when these same regulations were to be all 
abolished ! • 

Bacon seems to think that a versatile disposi- 
tion gains as much in happiness as it loses in 

iwccn Hebrew and Ashdod.”-— Sec bis State* Worthies, in 
which wc find recorded a nuniher of t^ose eminent, and, no 
doubt, excellent persons, who contrived, notwithstanding 
the very opposite interests that prevailed jin tl»c reigns of 
Henry, Kdward, Mary, and Elizabeth, to hold situations of 
trust under all tlicsc sovereigns. 

Nor was it only politicians that exhibited this convenient 
flexibility — the great reformer Latimer Achang<^d his opinion 
no less than eight difl’crcnt times. — Sec Liiiga'rd, vol. vii. 
p. 369, Craiuncr’s faith (says Mr. Brodic) was continually 
changing. He at one time as furiously persecuted those 
who denied transuhstantiation as ever he did any other im- 
puted heresy, and was long a stickler for pilgrimages, pur- 
gatory,'’ etc. — History of the British Lmpire, 

Jn the parliament convened in Ireland, upon the accession 
of Klizabelli, ** Most of the temporal lords (says Lclaud) were 
liiosc whose descendants, even to our own days, continue 
firmly attached to the Bomish communion ; but far the 
(greater part of the prelates -were such as auietly enjoyed 
theirmees by conforming occasionally to difj rl^nt modes of 
religion*^^ « 
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dignity ’•* — and, certainly, whatever dignity Ireland 
may have maintained by adhering so steadily to 
her ancient faith, the happiness that results from 

versatility is all on the side of England. 

« 

* liigcniagravia ctsolcnnia ctmutarenescia plusplcrurntjae 
habeant dignitatis quain fclicitatis. -De Augment. Sclent. 
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CHAPTER V. 

t 

i553-iS58. 

Reign of Mary. — Lord Eldon and the Duke ofW‘ellmg^ 
toUf Papists. — Captain Rock, a Protestant. — A.ntf^dote 

of Lord C /I. — Peace and Tolerance, for once, in 

Ireland. — Eradicating the Cockle.^ Burnings on 4^th 
sides. 

The Irish were, as we have seen, from the very 
first, declared “ enemies” by the English law,^aiid 
it is the only declaration of the English law by 
which they have very cordially abided ever since. 
So invariably, indeed, has England taiUght them to 
consider ///e/r interests as the very antipodes of hers, 
thathadthe restoration of Popery inMary's time been 
permanent, it would have rcquired*bul a goodcourse 
of persecuting Popish Lord Lieutenants, to convert 
the great mass of the Irish nation to Protestantism. 

What a ciiange would this have produced ! Six 
millions of Lutherans niiglit now have been the 
petitioning body— the idolatry of the Corporation 
of Dublin would have been lavished n.ion Saint 
Bridget, instead of King William— some Jesuit, 
instead of I^rd Eldon, some crusader, instead of 
the Duke of Wellington,, might have been proffer- 
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ing their swords and counsels against the cause of 
Religious Liberty ; and, to crown all, Captain Rock, 
f%r want of better, might have been forced to put 
up with the Reformed Greed, and endeavoured to 
make himself no less troublesbme as a Protestant, 
than, he flatters himself, he is now as a Papist. 

Such is the world, and on sucli chances depend 
the Wisdom and station of the men who constitute 
it W But, luckily for England, the Reformation 
triumphed under Elizabeth, and luckily for Captain 
Rock, all possible means were taken to render it 
odious and intolerable in Ireland* # 

Accordin|^ to the usual rule of contrariety be- 
tween the two countries, the reign of Mary, which 
was attended with such horrors in England, is 
almost the only interval of peace and quietness 
that the annals of my ancestors exhibit in Ireland. 
Some local* figliting, it is true, took place among 
my relatives the O’Briens, O’Neals, etc., but little 
more than was absolutely necessary to keep their 
hands in practice against a change of administra- 
tion. 

The last Lord C n, upon being found one 

day by a friend, practising with his sword against 
the wainscoat before dinner, and being asked the 
reason of his assiduity at this exercise, answered, 

I have some company }o-day that I expect to 
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quarrel with” — and pretty muck in the same 
manner the members of my family are obliged 
occasionally to rehearse, even in their moments of 
tranquillity, for the reception of any new guests 
that may be sent them, in the shape of governors, 
from England. 

With the exception, however, of these trifling 
interruptions, both government and people^ere 
at peace during the whole of this reign ; and«^ is 
worthy of remark, that the only period in w'hich 
the Irish have been left the unmolested exercise of 
their religion, was a period of perfect tranquillity 
and tolerance — such freedom from persecution 
being enjoyed at this time, tfiat, according to 
Ware, “ several English families, friends to the 
Reformation, fled to Ireland, and there enjoyed 
tiieir opinions and worship without notice or 
molestation — this, too, during tlie Lloody reign 
of Queen Mary ! Will our rulers never read 
History ? 

The pestilent bigotry with which England was 
infected after tlic Reformation has been repre- 
sented as exclusively a Catholic disease, and for 
no other purpose than to justify Pret- stants in 
appropriating all the remains of the virus to them- 
selves. Luckily, however, the lion has taken his 
turn to be painter. Dr. Lingard, an able Catholic 
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divine, lias established beyond doubt the melan- 
choly fact, that the spirit of persecution was 
equally busy on both sides, and that Cranmer was 
the author of that Penal Code against Heresy, 
under which liimself and others were so cruelly 
sacrificed afterwards. 

The intolerant principle of eradicating the 
cocklfe” and ‘‘cutting out the gangrene,” was coin-^ 
moR to the professors of both creeds — the only 
difference was, as to the extent to w^hich tliis prin. 
ciple was put into practice : and, even reducing 

# # 

* ^^EdwarcMicJ before this code had obtained the sanction 
of the legislature : by#.hc accession of Mary, the power of the 
sword passed from the hands of one religions party to those 
of the oihci^; and within a short time Cranmer and his asso- 
ciates perished in the flames which tlicy had prepared to 
kindle for the destriicti<iii of their opponents.” — Lingard, 
vol. Tii. p. aSg. 

Mr. Southey, indbc^i, acknowledges that Cranmer, when he 
brought Lambert to the stake, “ with circumstances of pe- 
culiar barhaiity,” believed the corporal presenee, “ and held 
also the atrocious opinion, that death by Arc w'as liic just and 
appropriate punishment for heresy. This (he adds) plainly 
appeared aftcrwaids in a case wherein he was deeply crimi- 
nal.” 

With all this candour, however, Mr. Southey is but a par- 
tial martyrologist. While he devotes whole to the suf- 

ferings of almost cn'cry victim of Queen Mary, he thus de- 
spatches a poor Dutchman whf* was burned in the reign of 
Edward : — ** There were some, also, who abjured Arian and 
Socinian opinions^ but for the former a Dutchman suffered 
at the slake.”-* Boofr of the Church. 
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llie question thus to a mere summing-up of victims, 
when we have taken into account the Anabaptists 
and Unitarians, burned in the time of Edward Vh 
and Elizabeth, together with the long list of Ca- 
tholics, who, under various pretences, were racked 
and executed during the latter reign, it will leave 
a balance, in favour of Protestant tolerance, by 
no means considerable enough to be looked ba^k to 
with pride ; particularly if this small diflFerencOTn 
the amount of bigotry then, is to be made a pretext 
by the stronger party now, for monopolizing the 
whole bigotry to itself, in future. 


* In Mr, Southey’s Booh of the Church we find a striking 
proof of llie pertinacity with which faJsclioods are j[>crsevcred 
in for the niainienanre of the good old cause of bigotry. In 
the very face of Dr. Lingard’s complete exposure of the ab- 
surd fiction relative to Gardner's death, this gentleman has 
gravely rc-siated the whole tale as authciuic. 
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CHAPTER^ VI. 

i558— i6o3. 

Reign of R'tizabeih, — Hibernia pacified, Bon-mot of 
Qh een Elizabeth, — Eamine a Means of quieting Ire- 
fand, — Liberal Policy of England, — Kings of Egypt.— • 
Eish-adorers and Dog-worshippers. — One of my An- 
cestors distinguished in the Rebellious Line, — Precious 
Relic in the Possession of my Family, 

• • 

TffE plaa of pacifying Ireland by exterminating 
the Irish — the oAly feasible one that has yet been 
attempted — 'was tried, on a grand scale, during 
the reign of Elizabeth ; and had so nearly suc- 
ceeded, that under the government of lord Gray, 
the Queen was assured that “ little was left in Ire- 
land for her majesty to reign over but carcasses 
and ashes.” ^ So satisfied, too, with the result of 

* When the garrison of Smerwick, in Kerry, surrendered, 
upon mercy, to Lord Deputy Gray, he ordered upwards of 
seven hundred of them to be put to the sword or hanged. 

WingGeld was commissioned to disarixs them; and, when 
this service was performed, an English company was sent into 
the fort, and the garrison was butchered in cold blood : nor 
is it without pain (adds Leland), that we find a service so 
horrid and detestable committed to Sir Walter Raleigh.*’ 

For this and other such services, Sir Walter Raleigh had 
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liis mission tras another of her agents in this work 
of desolation, that the record which he has left 
behind him of his sanguinary exploits is entitled 
“ Pacata Hibernia,” or “ Hibernia pacified.” 

Hibernia pacified !*alas, alas, could the shade of 
Sir G. Carew but once more hover over his own 
region of Munster, he would find that a new edi- 
tion of his work of Pacification is much waAted 
— he would find that though the same peaus- 
makers, Slaughter and Persecution, have been tried 
under almost every government since his time, 
the grand object is still unaccomplished — t)ie 
Temple of the Anglo-Irish Janus (tliht ‘‘ forma 
biceps”) lies as open as ever. 

As 1 am not writing a History of •• the 'English 
power in Ireland, but merely tracking its course 
by hasty glimpses, and pointing out a few foot- 
marks of the Hercules of Despotisln, from which 
the rest of his colossal proportions may be esti- 
mated, I shall content myself with selecting from 
the long reign of Elizabeth a trait or two most 
cliaractcristic of her general policy — or, rather, of 
the policy of those employed by her ; as that 
Queen herself would have been far toe r^ise, had 

forty thousand acres of land bestowed upon him in the county 
of Cork, which he afterwards sold to Richard, first Earl of 
Cork. 
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her attention been fairly directed to the subject, 
to turn thus into a wilderness what Nature meant 
(or a garden, or make Famine and Devastation the 
hand-maids of her power. There is a memorable 
saying of hers, preserved by Camden, which not 
only shows how feelingly she was aware of the 
perverse wickedness of the system pursued under 
heruame, but contains as bitter a comment on the 


* On more than one occasion she endeavoured to iiitrodiicc 
laeasui'cs of conciliation and justice j but, in the intoxication 
of unlimited power, her Deputies were incapable of either. 
Even when they ailectcd to put “ h^r Majesty’s merciful 
orders” into tixecuti on, the terms of pardon which they of- 
fered were but ncwsdevices of cruelty. Lord Monnljoy (as 
we are told by his secretary Moryson) never received any to 
mercy bub such as had drawn blood of their fellow-rebels. 
“ Thus,” says he, ** McMahon and jVPArtmoylc oilercd to 
submit, but neither could be receiu>ed without the other'*s 
heady 

Yet could ^tbis*L«rd Mountjoy write, as plausibly as any 
of our modern Sccretaiies speak, on the expediency of a 
more humane and tolcraTit policy. Thus, in a letter to the 
Lords of the Council, he says — All the Irish that are now 
obstinate, arc so only out of their diilldcncc to he safe in any 
forgiveness; and, though they arc weary of the war, they 
are unwilling to have it ended, for fear lest, upon a peace, 
there would come a severe reformation of religion. They 
have the ancient swelling and tlesire of liberty in their 
countrymen to work upon — their fear to he rooted out, and 
generally all ouer the kingdom their fear of a persecution 
for religion ; the least of which alone has been many times 
sufficient to dtivc the best and most quiet states into sudden 
^’onfusion.” » 
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whole course of policy towards this country as 
the most virulent United Irishman ever dared to 
utter. — “ Alas (said she, on receiving some reprer 
sentation of grievances from Ireland ), how 1 fear 
lest it be objected to us, as it was to Tiberius by 
Bato : — You, you it is that are in fault, who have 
committed your flocks not to shepherds but to 
wolves r* ’ 

And now for our specimens of the policy of this 
reign. Let the poet Spenser, in the first place, 
describe tiie frightful state of desolation brought 
upon tlie people of Munster, by a war into which 
tiieir leader, the Earl of Desmond, was* driven by 
the cupidity of the chief Governors, who had long 
looked on liis immense possessions wi/h a»wisliful 
eye,'^and, thinking him too tempting, as an enemy, 
to be long suffered to remain a friend (as he 
himself expresses it), wrung him into unduti- 
fulness.”—- “ Notwithstanding,” says Spenser, 

that the same was a most rich and plentiful 
country, yet, ere one year and a half, they were 
brought to such wretchedness, as that any stony 

* Elizabeth knew the art of turning Irish rebellions to ac- 
count fnll as well as any of her successors. * not dis- 
mayed/’ she said, upon hearing that O’Neal meditated some 
designs against her government \ ** tell my friends^ if he 
arise, it will turn to their adi^antage ; there will he estates 
for them who want.”— Leland, p. a38. 
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heart would rue the same. Out of every corner of 
the woods and glynns they came creeping forth 
ppon their hands, for their legs could not bear 
them ; they looked like anatomies of death ; they 
spake like ghosts crying out uf their graves ; they 
did eat the dead carrions, happy where they could 
find them, yea, and one another soon after ; in- 
somuch, as the very carcasses they spared not to 
SfHsape out of their graves, and if they found a 
plot of water-cresses or shamrocks, there they 
flocked as to a feast for the time, yet not able to 
continue there withal ; that in short space there 
was none •almost left, and a most populous and 
plentiful country suddenly left void of man and 
beast.” , 

The authors of this calamity reaped from it the 
expected fruits. Five hundred and seventy-four 
thousand hiftidred and twenty-eight acres were 
forfeited to the Grown, and distributed among 
Englishmen^ 

As famine had succeeded so well in Munster, it 
was adopted systematically in Leinster and Ulster; 
and that death which Homer pronounces to be the 
most miserable that man can die,' was now pre- 
scribed and administered universally as a panacea 


* State of Ireland, 
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for all the evils of Ireland. “ The soldiers/’ as we 
learn from Moryson, encouraged by the example 
of their officers, every where cut down the standing 
corn with their swords, and devised every means 
to deprive the wretched inhabitants of all the ne- 
cessaries of life. Famine was judged the speediest 
and most effectual means of reduj^ing them. The 
like expedient was practised in the northern pro- 
vinces. The governor of Garrick fergus. Sir Arth^w 
Chichester, issued from his quarters, and for twenty 
miles round reduced the country to a desert. Sir 
Samuel Bagnal, with the garrison of Newry, pro- 
ceeded with ttic same severity, and laid waste all 
the adjacent lands.” ’ 

Such was the executive part of the jneasures of 
Elizabeth’s ministers. — Let us now lift the curtain 
of her Councils, and see what was passing there. 

It appears from^the letters of Sir 3. Sjdney and 
Sir J. Perrot (who, to do them justice, speak of 

* It will be perceived tb.it throughout my brief review of 
the measures of England towards Jrcland, I have relied- al- 
most exclusively upon English authorities, without availing 
myself cither of the dreadful details of the Irish annalists, 
the high-coloured statements of the over-Catholic O'Sullivan, 
or even those comnfents full of true Irish feeliui , l>y which 
honest Gurry, in his valuable work on the Civil Wars of Ire- 
land, brings out into stronger light and relief the frightful 
enormities which his pen has grouped together. 

Leland, the only Irish authority on which 1 have rested, 
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such conduct with the horror it deserves;, that 
when the death of the Earl of Desmond, and tlie 
suppression of his adherents, had left an inlerval 
of tranquillity which it was proposed to take ad-> 
vantage of, for the long-dcsii^d purpose of intro- 
ducing a system of justice and liberal policy into 
Ireland, the counsellorsof Elizabeth opposed thcih- 
selwss to this humane design, and did not blush to 
ajiSign the following reasons for their opposition : 
— “ Should we exert ourselves,’* said they, “ in 
reducing this country to order and civility, it must 
soon acquire power, consequence, and riches. The 
inliabitante will be thus alienated from England ; 
they will cast tkiemselves into the arms of some 
Ibreign <pov^er, or perhaps erect themselves into 
an independent and separate State. Let us rather 
i'ormive at their disorders ; for a weak and dis- 
ordered people never can attempt to detach them- 
selves from the crown of England.” 

This policy was not new in the history of na- 
tions. Diodorus Siculus tells us, that the ancient 
Kings of Egypt kept alive the spirit of religious 
dissensions among their subjects, as tlic best means 

was suflicieiitly protected against any anduc partiality to bis 
country by a Fellowship in the University of Dublin, a Pri>- 
bend in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and a Chaplaincy at the 
Castle — nil good securities against political heterodoxy. 
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of preventing a combination against their own 
tyranny — well knowing, that as long as a Dog- 
worshipper of Gynopolis was ready to cut th«t 
throat of a Fish-adorer of Oxyrynchus, there would 
be no fear of any rat^nal concord in the cause of 
liberty among sucli people. Accordingly, at one 
time, by giving superior privileges to the Dog es- 
tablishment — at another, by mortifying the Gaiiine 
ascendancy, and even affecting an inclination 
bring Fish-worship into fashion, they contrived 
to cherish such a deadly animosity between these 
two respectable creeds, that when the Romans, 
who took somewhat more sensible viefkrs of such 
matters, became masters of Egypt*, it required (as 
Plutarch tells us) the strongest and most skilful 
interposition of their authority, to put down both 
Dog and Fish together — or, at least, by removing 
all distinctions between them, 'Vender their 
worship a matter of as little consequence as they 
were themselves. 

Never had the Rocks a fairer harvest of riot than 
during this most productive reign. One of my 
ancestors, who lived and battled through the 
whole of it, has transmitted to his d% >Vendants 
the high and illustrious distinction, of having 
been personally engaged in no less than forty re- 
bellions — making within five of the number of 

3 
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years that g6od Queen Bess (as he well might call 
her) reigned — to say nothing of a multitude of 
/episodical insurrections, of a lighter nature, with 
which he amused his summer months. 

This great ornament of ouf family (who appears 
to have been a most polyonymous, or rather polyo* 
michronymous person, being christened O’Brien, 
O’Murtagh, O’Laughlin, O’Shane, etc.) was one of 
like worthies selected by the great Tirone, Prince 
of Ulster, to accompany him in his celebrated 
pilgrimage to the Holy Cross of Tipperary. He 
was also at the battle of the Pass of Plumes, where 
the gay y6ung soldiers of the karf of Essex were 
plucked, like fdwls, by the brave rebel O’Moore 
— and one. of those Plumes (supposed to be that 
which he took on the occasion ) is still preserved 
as a relic in the Rock Family. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

■5 

i6o3 — i6a5. 

lieign of James /. — Suspected of not being a Bigot,’— ‘De^ 
dares by Proclamation that he is,— First Operations of 
the Law in Ireland, — Epigram, — Sei»en Counties swept 
into the Treasury,— Extraordinary Tranquillity of 
Family, — Fragment of an Ode to Riot^ by a Rock on 
the Peace Establishment, 

It is an awful thing when an absolute monarch 
turns author. Henry VIII. would haveibeen pe- 
rilous handling for a critic ; and a Controversialist, 
who can say, like James, ‘ ‘ for the presen|t 1 have one 
of that Jesuitical order in prison, who hath face 
enough to maintain such doctrine,” is, to say the 
least of him, a disconcerting antagonist.^ 

From the following passages, in one of his 
speeches, it will be perceived how little this Royal 
author cared for reviewers, — even for reviewers of 
the Satanic school, which must be as formidable, 

I presume, in criticism, as its fellow school is in 
poetry : — ‘‘ I confess I am loath to hai./ a priest 
only for religion-sake, and saying mass; but if he 
refuses to take the oath of allegiance (which, 
let the pope and all the devils in hell say what they 
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will, yet, as you find by my hooky is merely civil ), 
those that so refuse .the oath, and are polyprag- 
tinatic, I leave them to the law.” 

That the theological quibbles of this vain pedant 
should have puzzled the Catholics of Ireland into 
a belief that he meant to favour their religion, is 
not at all surprising. ^ lie had also made them pro- 
mises, before his accession to the throne, which 
they continued most loyally to put their trust in, 
long after he had violated them all, — a prince’s 
promise being that kind of convenient talisman, 
which may be broken over and over, without, in 
the least degree, losing its charm. 

It is true Kuig James gave fair notice of his 
perfidy) and was so far honester than some other 
princes ; f for though, like them, he availed him- 
self of the discontent and hopes of the Catholics, 
to embarrass" the measures of the reign which had 
preceded his own , yet did he not, like them , attempt 
to carry the deceit any further, or to keep hopes 
alive which it was his secret intention to blast ; 

* They ought, however, to have been much sooner unde- 
ceived, for one of his first most gracious proclamations was 
to order a general gaol-delivery, with Che special exception 
of ** murderers and papists.** 

*1* Certi iiomini (says Boccalini, when he wishes not to 
be supposed to mean living kings) del tempo antico, del 
quali oggidi si e* perduia la razza.** 
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but thus, by regular Proclamation, announced to 
his dupes the mistake they had been under in having 
the least reliance upon him : — “ Whereas, hisma- ^ 
jesty is informed that his subjects of Ireland have 
been deceived by a fdlse report that his majesty 
was disposed to allow them liberty of conscience 
and the free choice of a religion : he hereby de- 
clares to his beloved subjects of Ireland, that die 
will not admit any such liberty of conscienav 
as they were made to expect by sucli report,’* 
etc. etc. 

And here, at le^st, his majesty kept his word. 
The exercise of their religion was strictly ibrbidden, 
— their priests were banished, anct^severc penalties 
inflicted on such as should harbour or entertain 
them. All Catholics were obliged to assist at the 
Protestant church service every Sunday and holiday; 
and thus they, who had been called** imps of Anti- 
christ,” etc. for listening to a Latin mass which 
they did not understand, were now forced to listen 
to an Englisli liturgy, which they, being Irish, un- 
derstood quite as little, i]’ by a refluementof cruelty, 

* Curry. , 

* Nothing \s new in Ireland. Even the Bibl'' .Society plan 
seems to have been tried upon the persecuted and confiscated 
Irish of those times. 

** It was ordered that the Bible and common-prayer hook 
should be translated into the Irish language, which was 
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too, Roman Catholics of condition were appointed 
by the state, under the name of Inquisitors, to 
watch, and inform against those of their own 
communion who did not frequent the protestant 
churches on the days appointed ; and if, through 
any scruple of pride or conscience, they neglected 
or refused this degrading duty, they were heavily 
fined and condemned to a long imprisonment. 

“ Where's your religion, and be d d to you?" 

says a pious gentleman in one of Cumberland's 
plays ; and much in the same sort of edifying style 
was the reformed religion first insinuated into the 
hearts of 5&he Irish. 

Another amiable feature in this reign was that 
system of legalized plunder, which so barefacedly 
flourished throughout the whole of it; and what 
Fielding has said, in prose, of the law, is equally 
true in rhyirifebf the government at this period:-— 

The Irish had lor.f; made a deuce of a clatter, 

And wrangled and fought about meum and tuunt. 

Till Englan<l slept in, and decided the matter, 

By kindly converting it all into suum. 

done : and every parish-church was obliged to pay ten 
shillings for an Irish Bible, when not one amongst a hundred 
could read or understand it. And ihoi'cforc an Irish pro- 
testant bishop did laugh at this strange kind of alteration, 
and said to some of his fiiends, * In Queen Elizabeth’s time 
we had English Bibles and Irish ministers, but now we have 
ministers out of England, and Irish Bibles with them.’” — 
Theatre of Cath, and Protect. Religion » 
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After some centuries of hints from the people 
themselves, it was at last found out by the attorney- 
general of King James, that my countrymen were 
by nature fond of Law and Justice ; but as both 
together would have been too much for thqir un- 
enlightened minds, it was so contrived as to give 
them the former without the latter; and it is a 
curious proof of the amari aliquid^** which Jias 
always mingled with even the benefits we hay^ 
received from England, that the first use made of 
the English law, on its first regular introduction 
into Ireland, was to rob thousands of the unfor- 
tunate natives of their property. » * 

Under the pretence of a judiciaMnquiry into de- 
fective titles, a system of spoliation was established 
throughout the whole country, and the possessions 
of every man placed at the mercy of any creature 

* “No nation,” (says Sir John Davicsf, “love equal and 
impartial justice more than the Irish.” Lord Coke, too, gives 
the same character of them; and adds, “which virtue must 
necessarily be accompanied by many others.” The first 
circuit of the judges into the northern province is thus de- 
scribed by Sir John Davies, who was one of them : — “Though 
somewhat distasteful to the Irish lords, it was most welcome 
to the common people, who albeit they were rode and bar- 
barons, yet did they quickly apprehend i. . 'difieronce 
between the tyranny and oppression under winch they had 
lived before, and the just government and protection whigli 
we promised unto them for the time to come,” 
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of the crown, who could detect a flaw or failure 
in his tenure * — to ensure the certainty of which 
result, all juries, who refused to find a title in the 
ling[, were censured in the castle-chamber, and 
committed to prison. 

In one case, a whole county was swept into the 
treasury by this process. “ In the year i6i i, on 
thc^, seizure of the county of Wexford, when, upon 
^commission to inquire out his majesty’s title to 
the county, the jury offered their verdict of 
ramus to the king’s title, the commissioners refused 
to accept it, and bound the jury to appear before 
th^m in tha exchequer-court, where, when five of 
them still refused to find the title in the king, the 
commissioners committed them to prison. With 
the same regard to justice, six entire counties of 
Ulster, under the pretence of a conspiracy, which 
(for once,. in Ireland) did not exist, were forfeited, 
“ at one fell swoop,” to the crown. 

Lucian tells us, that Mercury was hardly out of 
his cradle before he took to thieving ; and it cannot 

♦ “Discoverers were every where busily employed in 
Hading out flaws in men's titles to their estates." — Lelasd. 
“There arc not wanting proofs of the most iniquitous prac» 
ticeSf of hardened crnelty, of vile perjury, and scandalous 
subornation, employed to despoil the fair and unoffending 
proprietor of his inheritance."' — Idem. 
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be denied that the infancy of the law among us 
was distinguished by a similar precociousness of 
talent. 

Why, then, were my countrymen so quiet during 
this reign ? and how did it happen that under such 
genial influence of persecution and robbery, the 
Rocks did not flourish with more than wonted 
luxuriance ? » 

This is a problem which has puzzled historians^ t 
Mr. O’Halloran considers it to have been a matter 
of sentiment. “King James,” he says, “ was a 
descendant of our great ancestor Milesius ; and 
therefore (like the Irishman lately, who. Vas nearly 
murdered on Saint Patrick’s day,* but forgave his 
assailant ^ in honour of the saint,’) we bore it all 
quietly in honour of Milesius.” 

Sir John Davies takes a different view of the 
matter, and is of opinion that “«bl^aying people, 
as it were, in a mortar with sword and pestilence,” 
is the only way to make them peaceable and com- 
fortable. “ Whereupon,” says this right-thinking 
attorney-general, “ the multitude being brayed, 

♦ “ The old Irish lords,” says Leland, in eiid«»avouriiig to 
account for this trantjuillity, “■were now dec^.’ /'impressed 
■with the miseries of Tyrone’s rebellion, their po«/crand con- 
sequence diminished, without arms to furnish the remains 
of their follo'wers at home, and without hopes of succour 
from abroad.” 


3. 
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as it were, in a mortar with sword, famine, and 
pestilence together, submitted themselves to the 
^English government, received the laws and magis- 
trates, and most gladly embraced King James’s 
pardon and peace in all pdrts of the realm with 
demonstrations of joy and comfort*' 

How little, at all times, have the Irish been 
aware, tliat it was solely to produce ^^demonstra- 
^ons of joy and comfort” that this process of bray- 
ing in a mortar has so frequently been tried upon 
them. — “ Felices^ sna si bona norint /” 

Whatever may have been the cause of this pre- 
ternaturall tranquillity, it is certain that it did 
exist to such an unaccountable degree, that the 
mock-aonspiracy already alluded to, and a short 
burst of rebellion under a gentleman, whom Hume 
introduces to us by the foreign name of Odogartie, 
but who turh^out (like little Flanigan disguised 
in the blue and gold”) to be no other than simple 
Mr. O’Dogherty, were the only signs of life exhi- 
bited by my ancestors, through the whole of this 
penal and oppressive reign. 

May it not have been the management of Parlia- 
ments (a game at which both court and country 
were now, for the first time, learning to play) that 
a good deal diverted the attention of the people 
from more violent modes of asserting their rights ? 
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This experiment, like the beginnings of steam 
navigation, was perilous, and accordingly the boiler 
exploded in the following reign. But, even at ^hi^ 
early period, the use that might be made of such 
a machine against th6 people was clearly perceived, 
and the first rude essays of our political engineers 
in this line, if not instructive, are at least amus- 
ing. Thus, in order to procure a majority ‘^for 
those penal statutes which were proposed in tf^ 
Irish parliament of iGi3, a number of new boroughs 
were hastily created, to which attorneys’ clerks, 
and some of the servants of the lord deputy were 
elected, and when a representation of -this griev- 
ance, among others, was made to 5ames, his kingly 
answer was : — It was never before he£ird that 
any good subjects did dispute the king’s power in 
this point. What is it to you whether I make 
many or few boroughs ? My counsil may consider 
the fitness if I require it ; but what if I had created 
forty noblemen and four hundred boroughs ? The 
more the merrier, the fewer the better clieer.” 


* StraiTorcl, too, in the following reign, seems to hnve 
made an erjnally unceremonious stride to'^ ' rds parlia- 
mentary influence “ I shall labour,” he says, n one of his 
letters, '*to make as many captains and ofliccrs burgesses in 
this parliament as 1 possibly can j who, having immediate 
dependence upon the crown, may almost sway the business 
between the two parties which way they please.” 
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Mathematicians (says Rabelais) allow the same 
horoscope to princes and to fools ; and, however 
irreverent the notion may be, there are times when 
one is inclined to think the mathematicians right. 

The impatience naturally I'elt by the adherents 
of the Rock, family at the unusual tranquillity 
which prevailed during this period, has been well 
ex]R'essed by one of my ancestors, in a spirited Irish 
#de, of which I have ventured to translate the 
opening stanzas, though without the least hope of 
being able to give any adequate idea of the abrupt 
and bursting energy of the origi,nal^ 

• t 

“RoPV sonant carmina.”— 

Where art thon, Genius of Riot? 

Where is thy yell of defiance? 

Why are the Sheas and O'Shaughnessies qniet ? 

And whither have fled the O'Rourkes and O'Briens ? 

Up from thy stui^ber, O'Branigan! 

Rouse the Mac Shanes and O'Haggarties! 

Courage, Sir Comey O'Toole!— be a man again— 

Never let HefTernan say ** what a braggart Uis I" 

Oh ! when rebellion *s so feasible. 

Where is the kern would be slinking off? 

Con OF THE BATTLES ! what makes you so peaceable ? 

NiALyTHE grand! what the dcy'l arc you thinking of? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

1635^1649. 

Jteign of Charles l.’-^Lord Strajfford.^Peifect despotism. 

— Harness JVotions of the innocent and laudablok *'* — 

Proposed Coalition between Captain Rock and the 

Emperor of Russia,-~-Pate of Strafford, 

Lord StrafFord was a man whom the lovers of 
arbitrary power ought to canonize ; for seldom has 
more lustre been thrown over their badPeause t&an 
by “ those rare abilities of his (asf Lord Digby well 
expressed it), of which God gave hiii\ the. use, but 
the devil the application.” 

His government in Ireland was, on a small scale, 
a perfect model of despotism, ^ caihbining all the 
brute coercion of the East, with all the refined 
perfidy and Machiavelism of the West, and giving 
full rein to talents of the noblest breed, in the 
most unbounded career of oppression and in- 
justice. 

There are some of his acts which in ght almost 


^ In one of his letters he asserts triumphantly, 
the king is as absolute here as any prince in the whole world 
can be.” 
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turn men into rebels but to read ; and yet Hume, 
to whom tlic severity of the Star-chamber appeared 
^only ‘‘ somewhat blameable/’ has, in the same 
spirit, styled the acts of Lord Strafford in Ireland, 
“ innocent, and even laudable/' 

History has been called philosophy teaching 
by examples” — and if the hearty concurrence of 
StHafford with the views of his perfidious master, 
^ violating the solemn pledge given to the Catho- 
lics ♦ — if his private advice to the monarch to 
disregard this pledge, while he publicly rebuked 
the parliament for harbouring the least doubt of 
its* sincerityf — if his readiness, when even Charles 

r 

* His promise to them of certain Graces or concessions, 
in rcturn'for tijosc voluntary contiibiuioiis with Tvliich they 
had assisted him in his necessities. Tlie favours which they 
required of liim (says Macdiarmid) “ were certainly mo- 
derate. They related to certain abuses arising from a de- 
fective police; to exactions in the court of justice; depre- 
dations committed hy the soldiery ; monopolies which tended 
to the ruin of tiadc; penal statutes on account of religion; 
retrospective iiirpiiries into defective titles,” etc. etc. 

Such were the evils, for the suppression of which these 
wretched people were obliged to bribe their monarch ; and 
such was the monarch who could not only consent to sell 
justice to his people, hut who could take the money first, 
and defraud tliciu of the justice afterwards. 

* “ Surely,” he said, “ so great a meanness cannot enter 
your hearts as once to suspect his majesty's gracious regards 
of you, and performance with you, where you affix your- 
selves upon his grace.” 
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shrunk from the responsibility of such deceit, to 
take all the infamy of this transaction on himself * 
— if that unparalleled system of robbery, under 
the pretext of an Inquiry into Titles, to which, 
adopted with improved machinery from the pre- 
ceding reign, he gave all the impulse of his power- 
ful mind, and by which the whole ijroyince of 
Connaught became the booty of the crown and its 
minions — if the arbitrary measures by which 
enforced this scheme of plunder, fining, pillorying, 
and branding such jurors as hesitated to find a title 
in the king — if his flagitious trial of Lord Mount- 
norris,t where himself, the accuser, pi«sided, and 

* Charles tlius acknowledges this faithful service of his 

dme damnee ' * 

“ WhNTWORTH, 

“ Before I answer any of your particular letters to me, 
I must tell you that your last public despaV^h has given me a 
great deal of contentment { and cspcciafly for the keeping 
off the envy of a necessary negative from me of those un- 
reasonable Graces that people expected from me.” 

The imdisgiiiscd selllshncss of Charles appears also on 
another occasion, where, in recommending to Strafford’s 
attention some grants on the Irish establishment, which he 
vras either to concede or' refuse, as the gi>od of the service 
required, he says, “yet so, too, as I may h-'« thanks how- 
soever; that if there be any thing to be denh'f , you may do 
it, not I.” 

Strafford’s contempt for the law, except as an instrument 
of power, breaks out continually and impatiently in his 
etters. He was short-sighted enough to look upon the 
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the only witness against the accused sat among the 
judges — if such transactions as these are to be held 
up as examples of the innocent and the laudable^ 
then let Hume’s own Sceptic” take the world 
into his hands, and remove ail those landmarks of 
right and wrong, of justice and injustice, by which 
honest men have hitherto steered ; let tyranny and 
turl^ulence, perfidy and plunder, be the order of 
J^e day among rulers and their subjects ; and let 
Captain Rock and the Czar of Russia divide the 
world between them. I shall not complain of mj 
share in the arrangement, and I will answer for 
thd magnanimous Alexander being equally satisfied 
with his. • 

It is not, however, Hume alone that has contri- 
buted to throw a false liglit round the memory of 
Lord Strafford. His able biographer, Macdiarmid, 

opinion of the judges, -wiih respect to Ship-money, as “ the 
greatest service which die profession had rendered in his 
time to the crown.” In one of his letters, too, from Ireland, he 
boasts of the complete control which he had gained over all 
the ministers of justice, wlio now, ** ministering wholly to 
uphold the sovereignty, carried a direct aspect upon the 
prerogative of his majesty, and squinted not aside upon the 
vulgar and vain opinions of the populace.”-— 

Stale Letters, *■ 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Macdiarmid did not make more 
use of these spirited and higbly-charactcristic letters. A 
biographer of Lord Strafford should make him tell his own 
story. 
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has also, perhaps unconsciously, given somewhat 
too softened a tone to the umbrata atque as— 
jjera^^* of his picture ; and has had the forbearance • 
to go through the detail of such insulting enormi- 
ties, without suffering one true spark of indigna- 
tion to kindle as he runs/’ 

The splendid talents of Lord Strafford, and the 
imposing dignity of his death, may well justify a 
feeling of sympathy in his fate ; but there would*w 
be no living in this world if there were not such 
examples, to hang up in the halls where Power 
holds his revcl^ ^i^d, like those awful mementos in 
the banqueting-rooms of the Egyptiaifk, chasten 
his pride and check the exuberance of his riot. 


Fresnoy. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

€ 

i64i. 

Remarhs on Rebellions.'^lFellgot up in Ireland,-^ Journal 
kipt hjr one of my Ancestors in 1641 . — Extracts from 
it. — Hume's Misrepresentations. — Protestant Ghosts, de- 
• posed to by a Protestant Bishop. 


To an amateur of Rebellions, like myself, the 
contemplation of even an old Irish one is as gra- 
tiding aS**the study of a real cinque^^cento to a 
connoisseur — tlie skill with which the Government 
has always .furnished the materials for the work, 
being only equalled by. the con^spirito style in 
whicli the people have always executed it,*** 

There is ex\<fat in our family a journal kept by 
one of iny ancestors, during the early part of the 
great Rebellion of iG^i, and, though the good old 
gentleman who wrote it was bedridden at the time, 
and therefore could not share in the pastime that 

* This manufacture of rebellions began very early in our 
history. In the reign of Henry 111 . (Lcland tells us) **in 
many places where the English had obtained settlements, 
the natives were first driven into insurrections by their 
cruelty, and then punished ‘with double cruelty for their 
resistance.'** 
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was going on, the intense interest which he took 
in the progress of the revolt, and the alternation 
of his hopes and fears, according as the Government^ 
threw in more or less fuel to the flame, are ex- 
pressed with a degree of earnestness and ndwett?^ 
which may render the perusal of a few extracts not 
altogether unpleasant. 

These details are also curious, as giving ui an 
insight into the process by which great Rebellion^> 
have always been got up in Ireland. The same 
drama, a little modernized, was acted over again 
in 1798; and th^ prompter’s book and stage di- 
rections are still at hand in the archive^j of Dublin 
Castle, whenever an able Orange inanager shall be 
found to preside over a renewal of the spectacle. 

September 29, 1 64 1 . — Matters took well. Sir 
William Parsons '^hath but lately Vleclared, at a 
public entertainment ,f that, within a twelvemonth , 
no Catholic shall be seen in Ireland — have de- 
spatched this speech to Ulster, where Sir Pheliin 
O’Neal will turn it unto good account Also, Sir 
John Clotworthy Iiath said in the Bouse of Com- 
mons, that the Conversion of the Papisi i of Ireland 
is only to be effected by a Bible in one hand and a 

* One of the two Lords Justices. 

f The Beef-steak club of that day, 1 presume. 
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sword in ihe other. This, with a little engrafting 
of other matter thereon, cannot fail, in time, to 
^ring forth good fruit. — That gallant gentleman, 
Roger Moore, is busy in the North : those rob- 
beries committed on his noble ancestors, whereby 
himself is made a beggar, do sorely haunt him. 

“ October 3. — Informers, it is said, have been 
to the Castle, to represent the unusual and suspi- 
i^.ous resort of persons to the house of Sir Phelim 
O’Neal ; as also the secret journeys of the Lord 
Maguire, etc. etc. Rut there is no fear that the 
Lords Justices will attend to these forewarnings. 
Ret)eUion ^s a goose that layeth golden eggs, and 
they, at least, will not be the fools to kill it. ^ 

‘‘ October ^^, — There wanted a puff to the flame 
in the North, and it hath come as seasonably as we 
could have desired. Certain petitions have been, 
at public assfz^s and other public places, made 
known and read to many persons of quality, pur- 
porting that the extirpation of the Catholics is at 
hand,t and that all who will not forthwith turn 

^ *'Thcy who looked more nearly into the characters and 
principles of the Lords Justices, conceived, and not without 
reason, that they by no means wished to* crush the rebellion 
in its beginnings, but were secretly desirous that the madness 
of the Irish might take its free course, so as to gratify their 
hopes of gain by new and extensive forfeitures.’’ — Lelaro. 

^ That this was no visionary alarm may be proved from 
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Protestants, shall be banged up at tlieir own doors. 
This news hath been like a match unto the mine. 
Sir Phelim O’Neal hath already seized upon the^ 
castles of Gharlemont and Mountjoy — Tanderagee 
hath been' surprised 'by O’Hanlon — Sir Con Ma- 
gennis is in possession of Newry, and a bold dash 
hath been made into Fermanagh by Roger Maguire. 
Blood-letting, however, is, as yet, but rare ; nor 
hath any province except Ulster yet risen. r j, 

“ 3.6. — Yesterday, tlieir Catholic lordships of the 
pale, Lords Gormanstown, Netterville, Fitz william, 
Howth, Kildare, Fingal, Dunsany, and Slane, went 
to the Council' to^ express their abhorrence of tlie 
conspiracy that hath broken fortli^ and to demand 
arras for their own defence, and the annoyance of 

a variety of testimonies. “ It is CTidenl,” says Dr. Warner, 

** from the Lords Justices’ letter to the Earl of Leicester, then 
Lord Lieutenant, that they hoped for an ej^irpation, not of 
the mere Irish onljr, but of all the old English families also 
that were Roman Catholics,'^ Among many statements in 
Carte to the same purport, I shall select the following : — 
There is too much reason to think, that as the Lords Jus- 
I ices really wished the rebellion to spread, and more geu* 
tlemcii of estates to be involved in it, that the forfeitures 
might be the greater, and ti general plantati m be carried on 
by a new set of English Protestants all over fh*.- kingdom, to 
the ruin and expulsion of all the old EngRsf and natit*es 
that were Roman Catholics ; so, to promote what they 
wished, they gave out speeches upon occasions, insinnating 
such a design, and that in a short time there would not be a 
Eoman Catholic left in the kingdom.*’ 
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the enemy. But the Lords Justices did dismiss 
them with much coldness and evasion, and with 
^but scant supply of arms, whereat they are, as 
might be expected, sorely mortified. Most mar- 
vellously do these Lords Justices play into our 
hands ; and if they but prosper in putting these 
great nobles of the pale into desperation, we shall, 
in truth, have rare work of it ! 

^ ‘ ‘ Noi^ember i o . — All again looks downward, and 
there seemeth but small chance of a general rising 
this winter. His Majesty hatii writ over to the 
Lords Justices that he will no longer deceive his 
loving subjects of Ireland, but tfiat* in the Parlia- 
ment forthwitlf to be assembled, the long desired 
Graces ^all^be propounded and confirmed. Blank 
tidings these for our gallants in the North. Roger 
Moore may now go whistle after his fair Leinster 
domains, and* £ir Phelim must turn the old Ty- 
rone helmet into a driiiking-cup. Our only hope 
is in the Lords Justices. 

* In the same manner the ofTcrs of the Catholic gentry 
in 1798, to raise regiments, etc. were coldly rejected ; and 
Mr. Plankett stated, from his own knowledge, in the House 
of Commons, last sessions, that though, during the whole 
of die rebellion, the Roman Catholics were most anxious 
to enter into the yeomanry corps of Dublin, the Protestants 
almost inmriably refused them admittance. So rigidly, at 
that period, was Sir William Parsons's receipt for the mix- 
ing up of a good rebellion attended to. 
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November 17.— The Lords Justices have pro- 
rogued the Parliament without suffering the pro- 
mised Graces to be therein propounded, or even ^ 
mentioned, whereby all chance of a redress of 
grievances is happily at an end, and we may now 
expect a right merry winter. The Byrnes of Wick- 
low were up on the 12th, the twenty-four OTarrels 
of Longfort have joined, and the Tooles and 
vanaghs of Caterlogh are stirring. ^ 

“ November i8. — Tidings just come to hand, 
that on the night of the 1 3 th ult. the English and 
Scotch of Garrickfergus did issue forth, and attack 
and murder, ih {he island Magee,'^ 3 #00 men, 
women, and children, all innocent?* persons, there 
being as yet no appearance of revolt in that ejuarter. 
If this doth not cause all Ireland to rise on the 
sudden, then is the blood of her Macs run dry, and 
her ancient O’s become cyphers indeed. 

*<19. — Already hath the scabbard been put away, 
since the foul adventure of island Magee ; and, at 
Lurgan and other places, repayment hath been 
taken, with heavy interest, for the treachery of 
that night. Sir Phelim is now blooded, and we 
shall not soon see the end on’t. 

* There has been some controversy abont the date of this 
massacre, but the testimonies for fixing it early in November 
preponderate. 
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“ December 3. — The Lords Justices have taken 
back with much insult the few arms entrusted to 
the Lords of the Pale, and banished them from 
Dublin, whereby the disaffection of these great 
nobles is decided, and they *are already, it is said, 
communing with Roger Moore. 

December 4- — Colonel Goote hath, in reward 
oit his murderous carnage at Wicklow, been ap- 
^ pointed governor of Dublin. 

“ December ^, — There is an order of both Houses 
of the English, Parliament, dated November 3o 
directing \he Lords Justices to grant his Majesty’s 
pardon to all those who within a Convenient time 
shall return to* their obedience.” This might, as 
the saying goes, spoil sport ; but that the Lords 
Justices are too keen on their scent of forfeitures, 
to suffer themselves to be turned therefrom by any 
such clemeitc|^ ; accordingly, no proclamation of 
tins nature hath appeared, and matters go on right 
riotously still. * 


* Charles seems to have been too late aware of die mis- 

take which he had committed in breaking faith with the 
Irish. In his answer to a declaration of the English House 
of Commons, he tells them, that ** if he had been obeyed in 
the Irish affairs before he -went to Scotland, and had been 
suffered to perform his engagements to his Irish suhjectSf 
there had been no rebellion*' — Belig, Sacr. Carolince^ 
quoted by Curry. 
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“ December ^, — Munster will soon be up, for 
the Lord President hath gone thither to tranquillize 
it. He hath already put to death four persons ati 
Ballyowen, hanged six innocent labourers at Bal- 
ly murrin, and eight ht Ballygalburt ; ^ and when 
those loyal gentlemen, the Butlers of Kilveylaghlen 
and Ballynakill, with the Lord Dunboyne at their 
head, alarmed by the ill blood which this cru(!lty 
had produced, did conic to offer their services irw^ 
preserving the peace of the province, the Lord 
President told them, in his hasty furious way, that 
‘ they were all rebels alike, that he would not trust 
one soul of thein,‘*but thought it more j^rudent to 
hang the best of them.* Whetlier these noble 
gentlemen will continue to be loyal* aftsr such 
speeches, remains to be seen. 

“ December , — At last the Lords and Gentlemen 
of the Pale have declared themsclvel;,* and now the 
whole nation hath risen in arms.f The seal which 

* TJie »kili with which the county of Wexford was roused 
from its tranquillity in 1798, by the seasonable application 
of burnings, half>hangings, etc. was a palpable but im> 
proved copy of this expedition of the Lord President of 
Munster. 

**The Lords Justices being at length forcv'l by the King 
to make some show of treating with these confederate Ca- 
tholics, sent a messenger to their Supreme Council sitting 
at Ross, offering a safe conduct to any whom they might 
depute to represent their grievances to the king^s coromis* 

4 
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their Supreme Council hath framed to itself, 
wherewith to seal all credentials of oifice, bearetli 
iirst the mark of a long cross, then, on the right 
side, a crown ; on the left a harp, with a dove 
above, and a flaming heart Mlow the cross, with, 
round about, this inscription : pro Deo^ et Rege^ 
e.t patrid Hibernid unanimes V ** 

m I need not, I trust, apologize for the length of 
these extracts — they contain the concentrated es- 
sence of Irish history. 

The venerable journalist has recorded several 
other itenfls of this valuable receipt for rebellion, 
which was used with such effect by the Lords 
Justices />f t}iat time, and by them transmitted to 
all succeeding practitioners. “ Thus (he says) on 

sioners. In ordv,r^ however, to defeat the pretended object, 
the safe conduct contained, among oilier Insulting expres- 
sions, the words ^odious rebellion,’ applied to the proceed- 
ings of the Confederates ; in conscffuerice of which, these 
Catholic noblemen and gentlemen scut back the messenger 
with a high-spirited answer, saying, ' tliat they were not, 
they thanked God, in that condition, as to sacrifico their 
loyalty to the malice of any ; and that it would be a mean- 
ness beyond expression in them, who fought in the condition 
of loyal subjects, to come in the repute of rebels to set down 
their grievances. fF'e take God to witness, added they, 
that there are no limits set to the scorn and infamy that 
are cast upon us, and that we will be in the esteem of 
loyal subjects, or die to a man,*'^ 
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the 22d of March Mr. Hugh McMahon was put to 
the rack iu the Castle of Dublin, and on the day 
following, Sir John Read suffered the same.*** Mr*:* 
Patrick Barnwell of Kilbruc, who was racked the 
other day, is now found out to be wholly inno- 
cent, t and many apologies have been thereupon 
made to the old gentleman.*’ 

By such means as these — and I have given bdt a 
faint notion of their atrocity — was the countrj' 
lashed up into that paroxysm of wild justice,” 

* Another imitation— Man j of the common people, and 
some even in cii senffstances of life superior t) that class, 
particularly in the city of Dublin, were scourged, picketed, 
or otherwise pnt to pain, to force a confession of concealed 
arms or plots,” — Gordon^ s History oj' the Kebeltio^ 

Some of the mistakes of 1798 might lival ihis^ for in- 
stance — “ Mr. Wriglu of Clonmel was seized by Mr. T. Jiid- 
kin Fitzgerald, and flagellated almost to deatli by receiving 
five hundred lashes, merely for having inji>s pocket a letter 
written in the French language, upon an indifferent subject.” 
— Plowdebt. 

The trial and execution of Sir Edward Crosbie, now uni- 
versally acknowledged to have been iiinoccnt, was one of 
those atrocities which it would he difficult in any times to 
parallel. ** Protestant loyalists” (says Mr. Gordon, himself 
a Protestant clergyman), “who came to gii^e testimony in 
favour of the accused were forcibly prevented the military 
from entering the tourt. Roman Catholit jusoncrs were 
tortured by repeated floggings, to force them to give evidence 
against him, and appear to hare been promised their lives 
upon no other condition than that of his conviction.” — His~ 
tory of the liebellion of 1798. 
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wliich, to this day, is denominated an odious 
and unnatural rebellion/' and in whieh, the readers 
af Hume’s history are taught to believe, the whole 
guilt and barbarity lay on the side of the Irish. * 

That there was, in a conflict so longandso violent, 
tlie usual quantum of horrors, which bigotry on 
both sides is always sure to generate, cannot be 
denied ; but how far those Depositions are worthy 
«if belief, on which the heaviest charges of cruelty 
against the Catholics rest, may be judged from 
the following specimen of their rationality. 

It was deposed, that the ghosts of the Protestants 
drowned by the rebels at Povtadown Bridge were 
seen for a long tithe moving in various shapes upon 

f t 

* Sir John Temple, upon whose authority Hume chiefly 
tests, was about as trust-worthy a narrator of the events 
of 1649 as Sir Richard Musgrave has been of those of 1798; 
and so well underf tood was the appetite of this latter gen- 
tleman for the marvellous, that it was the favourite pastime 
of some humorists in Dublin, at the time when he was col- 
lecting materials for his History, to impose gravely npon 
him as true the most monstrous fictions, which he as gravely 
transferred to Ins dull pages, and of which, no doubt, some 
future Hume will avail himself, for the old, but never ob- 
solete task of blackening the character of the Irish. 

There has lately appeared a short Treatise on the Rebellion 
of 1641, by Mr, Matthew Carey of Philadelphia, in which the 
evidences, adduced by Temple and others, of a general 
conspiracy of the Irish Catholics at that period, are sifted 
with a considerable degree of acuteness, and most satisfac- 
torily proved to be fnlile and incredible. 
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the river, and Doctor Maxwell, Bishop of Kilniore 
(one of the most credible, perhaps, of all the de- 
ponents), enters into grave particulars about the^e 
ghosts in his depositions, and describes them as 

sometimes having been seen, day and night, 
walking upon the river ; sometimes brandishing 
their naked swords ; sometimes singing psalms, 
and at other times shrieking in a most hideout and 
fearful manner.” 

We see by this, too, that Protestant bishops oc- 
casionally can rival even Catholic ones in their de- 
glutition of the miraculous. 
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CHAPTER X. 

* 

i649- 

Cromwell in Ireland* — 'Hie Irish nearly exterminated*^ 
Advantages of Despatch.-'-Cromwell^ the Devil, and 
the Orangemen. — Parallel between the Soldiers of 
sm Joshua and the Corjwration of Dublin. 

The ancient name of Ireland wasinnisfail, or the 

Island of Destiny ; and, if there had been added 

“ of cw7 Dfistiny,” the name woiiltPhave been but 

too truly prophetic of her history. Walsingham, 

who, in Elizabeth’s time, wished the whole island 
$ 0 

sunk in the sea, breathed a kinder wish for it than 
he, in the least degree, intended ; and, cither to 
have been nie^d farther off into the Atlantic — 

* ‘ procul a Jove, sed procul a fulinine” — or to be 
(like Rabelais’ island Medainothi) nowhere^ are the 
only two desirable alternatives that could be of- 
fered to us. 

As if no possible change of circumstances could 
exempt this wretched people from suffering, after 
having been so vigorously persecuted and massacred 
under the Royal government, as rebels, they were 
now still more vigorously persecuted and mas- 
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^cred under the Parliamentary government, as 
royalists ; and what with the Lords Justices on 
one side, and Cromwell and Ireton on the other^ 
assisted by a pestilence, which was the least cruel 
enemy of the whole, 'they were at last reduced to a 
state very nearly realizing that long desired object 
of English policy — their extirpation. Little more, 
indeed, was left of the Catholic population ^han 
was barely sudicient to give life to the desolat'? 
region of Connaught, into which they were now 
driven like herds of cattle by Cromwell, under 
the menace of a^roclamation, that all of them 
who, after thaltHime, should be found id any other 
partof the kingdom, man, woman, or child, might 
be killed by any body who saw or roi^t them — 
while their estates, which, at that time, consti- 
tuted at least nine-tenths of the landed property 
of the country, were divided amdhg his officers 
and soldiers, and among those adventurers who 
had advanced money for the war. * 

* A snrvey being made of all Ireland for this purpose, 
the best land was rated only at ^s, an acre, and some only 
at a penny ; and the soldiers drew lots in what part of the 
kingdom their poflions should be assignet- t'hem. ‘‘No 
man,” says Carte, “ had so great shares as they who had 
been instruments to murder the king. What lands they were 
pleased to call unprofitable (which were thrown in gratis) 
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Such was Cromwell's way of settling the affairs 
of Ireland^ and if a nation is to be ruined, this 
^method is, perhaps, as good as any. It is, at least, 
more humane than the slow lingering process of 
exclusion, disappointment, knd degradation, by 
which their hearts are worn out under more spe- 
cious forms of tyranny : and that talent of de- 
spatch which Moliere attributes to one of his 
physicians, is no ordinary merit in a practitioner 
like Cromwell: — ‘‘ C*est un homine expeditif, 
expeditif, qui ainie a d^pecher ses malades, et 
quand on a d mourir, cela se fait avec lui le plus 

they returned as sftch, let them be nerer so good and pro- 
fitable.” 

Lord Antrim’s estate (says the same author), consisting 
of 107,611 acres, was allotted to Sir J. Clotworihy (afterwards 
Lord Massarenc) and a few others, in consideration of their 
adventures and pay, which did not in all exceed the sum 
of 7000/. • 

* Ludlow tells us in his Memoirs, that, being on bis march, 
an advanced party met two of the rebels ; “ one of whom,” 
says he, “ was killed by the guard before I came up ; the 
other was saved, and being brought before me, 1 asked him, 
if he had a mind to be hanged ? and he only answered, 
^ If you please.’ So insensibly stupid (adds he) were many 
of these poor creatures.” 

Ludlow was mistaken— there was no stupidity here. Both 
the history and charactri of the Irish— their familiarity 
with the “ plurima mortis imago,” and their careless con- 
tempt for it — were all expressed in the answer of this rebel. 
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\ite du monde.” A certain military Duke, who 
complains that Ireland is but half-conquered, 
would, no doubt, upon an emergency, try his hand 
in the same line of practice, and like that ** stern 
hero,” Mirmillo, innhe Dispensary, 

“While others meanly take whole months to slay, 
Despatch the grateful patient in a day!’’ 

Among other amiable enactments against « the 
Catholics at this period, the price of five pounds 
was set on the head of a Romish priest — being 
exactly the same sum offered by the same legisla- 
tors for the head of a wolf. The Athenians, we 
are told, enco^:«!«rged the destruction oi wolves by 
a similar reward (five drachmas)^ but it does not 
appear that these heathens bought up the heads of 
priests at the same rate — such zeal in the cause of 
religion being reserved for times of Christianity 
and Protestantism. ^ , 

The Devil,” says Shakspeare, can cite Scrip- 
ture for his purpose and the soldiers of Crom- 
well being told by their leader, * that * < the Irish 


Cromwell’s pious account of the surrender of Drogheda 
(where, having been admitted, on promise *if, quarter, he 
began a slaughter of the garrison which last^(> hve days) is a 
precious sample of this perversion of religion. “ I wish,” 
he says, in concluding his letter to the parliament, ** that 
all honest hearts may give the glory of this to God alone, to 
whom indeed the praise of belongs.” — Whitblocke. 

4 . 
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were to be treated as the Ganaanites were by 
Joshua/’ most piously acted up to tlie model set 
before them ; and^ accordingly, all the spoils of 
the cities and the cattle they took for a prey unto 
themselves, and every man they smote with the 
edge of the sword, until they had destroyed them ; 
neither left they any to breathe." 

At. similar taste for the warlike passages of the 
^Id Testament is observable in our modern Olive- 
riaiis. Sir Abraham Bradley King, and his brother 
Orangemen ; and, by a remarkable coincidence, it 
is from the same book, Joshua, that they, too, 
draw their* 2 haritable inspirations!' * How far these 
Orange heroes iilean to carry their imitation of the 
soldiers of Joshua remains to be seen ; but, I pre- 
sume, the great victory which their leader Sir 
Abraham lately gained over the law by means of 
the House of •Gommons, was meant as a copy of 
the conquest of Jericho through the treachery of 
the harlot, Rahab — the House of Commons enact- 
ing the part of Rahab on the occasion. 

Then, the ceremony of “ taking twelve men out 
of the tribes" is as evidently followed in the selec- 
tion of twelve good and true Orangemen for all 
purposes of impartial law and justice — and “ the 
accursed thing" which got among the soldiers of 
Joshua ( meaning neither more nor less than a 
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spirit of jobbing), lias been long supposed to lie 
lurking among these faithfully scriptural Orange- 
men. “ They have even taken of the accursed^ 
thing, and have also stolen and dissembled also, 
and they have put it* even among their own stuff, ^ 
When to these striking points of similitude, we 
add the perfect truth with which the whole body 
may say— “For even all the inhabitants of^thc 
country do faint because of us,*' it will be grant- 
ed that in the art of “ citing Scripture to their 
purpose,” neither Cromwell nor the other per- 
sonage mentioned by Shakspeare can, in any de- 
gree, compare'^*‘(fith their modern imitators, the 
Orangemen. 
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CHAPTER 

1660 — i68j. 

Reign nf Charles 1 1 .-^Loyalty of the Irish a superfluous 
Lhxury.— Cromwell, ireton, etc, declared loyal Pro- 
testant tS ubjects,'^ Their Followers rewarded.— ‘Catholic 
loyalists ruined, —Satirical Fictions , — Unsucces^ul 
Attempt to get up a Rebellion in I reland Only one 
Catholic Primate hanged, 

“Loyaliy,” Swift says, ‘Ms tlfJf foible of the 
Irish”— and it i^ certain that, whenever an oppor- 
tunity has been allowed them, they have indulged 
in this “ graceful weakness,” even more than was 
either dignified or necessary. As it has been always, 
however, their fate to be equally ill-treated when 
loyal as when rebellious, their loyalty, except as a 
matter of needless luxury to themselves, makes no 
difference in the relations between them and their 
rulers whatever. 

The Catholics were the last in the three king- 
doms to lay down the Royal banner, after suffer- 
ing all but utter extermination in its defence. Yet, 
how was their devotedness rewarded at the Resto- 
ration ? In one of the very first Acts that issued 
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from the Royal hand — in order to furnish a pre^ 
text for confirming all the robberies of Cromwell 
— it was coolly and unblushingly declared that they 
were rebels ; * and tliat, having been conquered 
by his Majesty’s Ptotestant subjects ( meaning 
Cromwell, Ireton, LordBroghill, etc.), their estates 
and possessions became vested in the crown. This 
point once established, the path of iniquity-'lay 
clear and open ; and upon such monstrous and 
insulting falsehoods was that Act of Settlement 
founded; “by which,” says Lord Clare, “seven 
millions eight hundred thousand acres of land were 
set out to a ifjfOfley crew of English adventurers, 
civil and military, nearly to tlie t^tal exclusion of 
the old inhabitants of the island. ’’f ^ 

If such things were read in Gulliver, Candide, 
or any such satirical fiction, they would be regarded 
as caricatures, too extravagant and distorted, of 

* These “rebels,” when they were conquered, fought 
uiider the command of the Marquis of Ormond, his Majesty’s 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and of Lord Clanrickard, who 
was Deputy after him. 

f “ And thus,” adds Lord Clare, “ a new colony of new 
settlers, composed of all the various sects wdii- infested 

England, Independents; Ailahaplisis, SecediMs, Brownists, 
Socinians, Miilenarians, and dissenters of every description, 
many of them infected with the leaven of democracy, poured 
into Ireland, and were put into possession of the ancient 
inheritance of its inhabitants .” — Speech on the Union. 
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the perfidy and injustice of Kings and Govern- 
ments. But when we not only know that such 
^proceedings once took place, but see actual, exist- 
ing men, who still cling to the principle of those 
proceedings, and dignify it with the name of ^Hhe 
wisdom of our ancestors, we feel that no ro- 
mance can do justice to such perverse absurdity; 
and that Klemius, who represents a man as ready 
^to swear that the sun is triangular, in order to qua- 
bfy for a place which requires that particular belief, 
would feel ashamed of the tameness of iiis satire, 
if he could but know how some of our statesmen 
transcend «it. 

It was, indeetl, among the authors and patrons 
of this jnemorable Act of Spoliation that the idea 
of excluding Catholics from the House of Com- 
mons (one of the boasted proofs of the wisdom of 
our ancestors^^ first originated . As Catholics were 
to be the persons despoiled, their concurrence 
could hardly be expected ; and though the House 
was of Cromweirs own packing, and almost entirely 
composed of those soldiers and adventurers, who 
were to become, by this measure, the proprietors 
of near three«fourths of Ireland, yet, unwilling that 
Catholics should have a share even in their debates) 


* Journey under Ground . 
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they endeavoured to exclude them altogetlier froj« 
the House, by rendering the Oath of Supremacy an 
indispensable qualification for a scat in it. The 
attempt, liowcver, was resisted, at the time, as an 
invasion of the prerogative ; and the few Catholics 
who were members had the melancholy privilege 
of witnessing the formal transfer of so large a por- 
tion of their country to men, '‘‘‘'wlio,” as Swjft 
says, gained by rebellion what they and their 
fellow-countrymen lost by loyalty/' 

It may be perceived that, in remarking on the 
transactions of this and other reigns, I seem for 
tlie moment to ^ibsc sight of my own* personal 
interest, and to kindle into serious indignation 
against measures, on which the renown and pros- 
perity of niy family are founded. But, whetlier it 
be that, like the man in Xenophon, I have two 

* When the memorials of the Catholic.^, *iii jiislincation 
of their claims, were discussed before the English Goancil, 
the Commissioners from the Irish parliament who attended 
upon this occasion, however they didcred (says Lord Cla- 
rendon) about their private interests, all agi’eeci in their im- 
placable malice to the Irish,; “insomtich that they concurred 
in tlieir desire that they might gain nothing by the King’s 
return, but be kept with the same rigour au • die same in- 
capacity to do bur*, which they were then indcr. And 
though eradication was too foul a word to be uttered in the 
hearing of a Christian Prince, yet it was little less or better, 
that they proposed, in other words, and hoped to obtain,” 
^Clarendnti^s Life, 
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souls — a soul for right, and a soul for riot— or 
that, in such cases, I speak as a mere citizen of the 
world, certain it is that I am not the less grateful 
to the “ wisdom of our ancestors,” for that in- 
exhaustible Fund of Discord wliich it has be- 
queathed to me and my family ; nor a whit the 
less alive to the merits of those personages of our 
own times, whether Chief Secretaries, lord Chan- 
cellors, Aldermen, or Archbishops, who contribute 
weekly, monthly, and annually their quotas to 
this venerable Fund, and promise to make it as 
large and lasting a blessing as the Debt of England 
itself. 

There is one cingularity in this reign, which well 
deserves to be recorded — the English Ministry 
tried to get up a rebellion in Ireland, and could 
not ! 

When that jjhef-d’ocuvre of bigotry and absur- 
dity, the Popish Plot ( whose madness has left its 
slaver upon the policy of England ever since), was 
at the full height of its fraud and frenzy, it was 
thought, with justice, to be a reflection on the au- 
thenticity of the conspiracy, that Ireland did not 
lend it the ready sanction of her pxperience ; and, 
accordingly, in addition to the usual provocations'** 

* There were too many Protestants then in Ireland," 
says Carte, who wanted another rebellion, that they 
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of Penal laws, menaces of extermination, etc. etc. , 
emissaries were despatched throughout the country 
in search of informers and witnesses, and the 
example of the pensioned Oates held out, to tempt 
villains of every creed and class into the same path 
of prosperity. 

But all would not do. The Irish like their 
plots to be of home^manufacture, and extend th^ir 
hatred of imports even to that favourite article, 
rebellion — so much so, that when discontent is 
most abundant in England (as on the recent occa- 
sion of the Queen’s trial) scarce a sample of it is to 
be seen in the Irish market. * 

The Duke of Ormond, too, who was Lord Lieu- 
tenant at this period, took a different me^thod of 
keeping the peace from those which have been 
generally adopted since. The Test Act, and the 

• • 

might increase their estates By new forfeitures. Andlelteia 
were perpetually sending into England^ misrepresenting the 
Lord Lieutenants conduct, and the state of things in Eng- 
land.” , 

So like is one part of the history of Ireland to another, 
that in reading it, we are somewhat in the situation of tliat 
absent man, to whom D'Argenson lent the same volume of 
a work four successive times, and who, whcii <s1ced how he 
liked the author, answered ** il me semble (£u*il se re'pitc 
quclqucfois.” The Government of Ireland “ se r^pite” with 
a vengeance I 

* lie was urged to imprison all the principal Roman 
Catholics of Ireland at this juncture, but he refused to do 
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Bill for the expulsion of Popish Peers from Parlia- 
ment, were among tbe scourges by which Shaftes- 
bury and his party meant to lash up the people 
into revolt. But tlie Duke of Ormond by his in- 
fluence prevented these measures from passing — 
being against them, as he expressed it, in con- 
science, as well* as in prudence ; because he knew 
ne reason why opinion should take away a man’s 
birth-right.” 

The only victim that the Protestant agitators 
could lay their hands upon to indemnify them for 
their trouble, was the Roman Catholic Primate of 
Ireland, Plunkett — a wise and sober man,” says 
Burnet, fond of living quietly, and in due subjec- 
tion tp the. Government, without engaging in in- 
trigues of state.” This, however, made no differ- 
ence to his orthodox persecutors — he was hur- 
ried over to Ettglaiid, and condemned and executed 
at Tyburn, on the accusation of suborned witnesses, 

80 . “It was well known,” adds Lcland, “how much the 
imprisonments and other severities of Sir W. Parsons had 
contributed to hurry numbers into the last rebellion ; and 
neither the Duke nor the Privy Council deemed it prudent 
to make a similar experiment.” 

For this moderation and wisdom Oripond was, * of course, 
hated and calumniated by the Protestant Ascendancy of 
that day, and the same honourable tribute (as Lord Wel- 
lesley well knows) awaits every Lord Lieutenant who de- 
viates into the same liberal course. 
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“ who (again to use the language of Burnet) hearing 
that England was then disposed to hearken to good 
swearers, thought themselves well qualified for 
the employment.” 
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CHAPTEI\ XII. 
i685 — 1701. 

Beigns of James //. and William 1 1 1. Irish Anomalies. 
'/^English Injustice, -^Jiattle of the Bojrne.^ForJeitures. 
— Vindication of William from the Orangemen . — The 
“ glorious memory^ of Titus Oates proposed instead , — 
Judge Scroggs's Wig*^ Rapparees, — Relatives of the 
Rock Family, 

AMONCi,thc many anomalous ^nations in which 
the Irish hav^; been placed by those ‘‘ marriage 
VOWS, false as dicers’ oaths,” which bind their 
country to England, the dilemma in which they 
found themselves at the Revolution was not the 
least perplexing or cruel. ^ If they were loyal to the 
King de /i/re, they were hanged by the King de 
facto ; and, if they escaped with life from the 

* Among the persons most piiz 2 lcd and perplexed by the 
two opposite Royal claims on their allegiance were the clergy- 
men of the Established Church ; who, having first prayed for 
King James as their lawful sovereign, as soon as William 
was proclaimed took to praying for hi ^ ; but again, on the 
success of the Jacobite forces in the north, very prudently 
prayed for King James once more, till the arrival of Schom- 
berg, when, as far as his quarters reached, they returned to 
praying for King William again. 
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King de facio^ it was but to be plundered and pro- 
scribed by the King de jure afterwards. 

Hac aUjue socer cocant luerccde suorum. — V iagil. 

** in a manner so summary, prompt, and high-mclded, 
’Twixt father and son-in-law matters were settled.” 

Tn fact, most of the outlawries in Ireland were 
for treason committed the very day on which the 
Prince and Princess of Orange accepted the crovTn 
in the Banqueting-house ; though the news of this 
event could not possibly have reached the other 
side of the channel on the same day, and the Lord- 
lieutenant of King James, with an army to enforce 
obedience, was at that time in actual possession of 
the government. So little was common sense con- 
sulted, or the mere decency of forms observed by 
that rapacious spirit, which nothing less than the 
confiscation of the whole island could satisfy ; and 
vvliich having, in the reign of Jaine^ I. and at the 
Restoration, despoiled the natives of no less than 
ten millions six hundred and thirty-six thousand, 
eight hundred and thirty-seven acres, now added to 
its plunder one million^ sixty thousand, seven hun- 
dred and ninety-two acres more, being the amount, 
altogether (according to Lord Glare’s '*i:lculation), 
of the whole superficial contents of the island I 

Thus not only had all Ireland suffered confisca- 
tion in the course of this century, but no incon- 
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siderablc portion of it had been twice and even 
thrice confiscated. Well might Lord Glare say, 
that the situation of the Irish nation, at the Re- 
volution, stands unparalleled in the history of the 
inhabited world." * 

Yet this is the period which our Orangemen have 
the face to celebrate ! — and the day, which brought 
such i*uin upon Ireland, is to be marked for ever 
among the Fasti of her Calendar, instead of being, 
if possible, erased from recollection for ever, as 
the fatal day of Pharsalia was by the Romans, 
beyond the power even of chroi^ology to ascertain 
its date 

ft 

** Tenipora signavit Icviorum Roma malorum, 

Hunc. voluit ncscire rfiew.”— L ucabt. 

Of alt her days of sorrow, this alone 
Was left by Rome, even to herself unknown. 

James wai not fitted by nature for either of the 
tasks which he undertook, — neither for reducing 
a free people to slavery, nor for raising an enslaved 
race to. freedom, lie was in his true element at 
St. Germain, touching for the King’s evil, and 
endeavouring in vain to make good Catholics of 

♦ “ And iP’ (he as truly adds) “ the wars of England, 
carried on here from -the reign of Elisabeth, had been waged 
against a foreign enemy, the inhabitants would have re- 
tained their possessions under tbe established laws of ri- 
vilizcd nations .” — Speech on the Union, 
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the Calvinist grenadiers and dragoons that had 
deserted to him. * 

Under such a leader, the ill-fated Irish, encum- 
bered and distmcted by English feuds, and strong 
only in hate, had but little chance against a people 
proud in the new exercise of their sovereign will, 
and under a chief so brave and so self-possessed as 
William. It was one of my ancestors ( a Corporal 
Rock of the brave Sarsfield’s regiment), who, after 
the battle of tlie Boyne, spoke those well-known 
wordS| so pregnant with the feelings of mortified 
bravery, apd so fully doing justice to both leaders, 
— Change kings, and we’ll fight it over again 
with you t 

Unequal as was the conflict that ensued, the 
Irish, when disburdened of their king, fought it 
out manfully, and, had the common faith kept 
with enemies been observed towards^them, would 
have derived from the struggle no ordinary advan- 

* Prefixed . to Count Hamilton's Zencyde there is a de- 
scription of the court of St. Germain, at oiice melancholy 
and diverting. One of the groupcs in this picture is ‘*Un 
ptre jesuite, grand converti^seur, entre im grenadier ct un 
dragon Anglais, tons deux dcserteurs, mais qn* ric pariirent 
pins fidties k Calvin qu'au prince d’Orange.” 

•f It is said tube the same witty corporal that invented the 
celebrated toast, “ To the lildc gentleman in velvet,” mean- 
ing the mole that ihrewTip the hill over which Crop (King 
William’s horse) stumbled. 
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tages; as the Articles of Limerick, solemnly ratified 
under the great seal of England, guaranteed to the 
Catholics those two essential rights, liberty of con- 
science and security of property. But, — as if every 
compact between England aud Ireland were to be 
read, like witches’ prayers, backwards, — those 
very articles, on the faith of which tlie whole na- 
tiQn finally submitted, were not only grossly vio- 
lated in every particular, but follow'ed up, without 
any further provocation from the Catholics, by a 
system of the most odious persecution that ever 
disgraced the bloody annals of bigotry. 

The consummation of this inh|uitous code was 
reserved for thesubsequent reign, but its beginnings 
were prompt and rapid in the present ; and the 
acts for disarming Papists, for banishing all the 
regular clergy out of the kingdom, for preventing 
their intermarriage with Protestants, etc. etc. show 
the spirit in which the articles of Limerick were 
acted upon, even during the lifetime of him, who 
had pledged his royal honour to their fulfilment. 

In justice, however, to William, as well as to 
the shame of those who still employ his name as 
a watch-word of persecution, it, sliould never be 
forgotten that his own principles were completely 
adverse to the intolerant measures thus forced upon 
him. Before his expedition to England, he wrote 
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thus to the Emperor : — “ I ought to entreat your 
Imperial Majesty to be assured, that 1 will employ 
all my credit to provide that the Roman Catholics 
of that country may enjoy liberty of conscience, 
and be put out of fear* of being persecuted on ac- 
count of their religion.” 

His employment, too, of Irish Catholics in the 
army, was one of those criminal symptoms of* a 
wish to make Papists useful and attached to the 
State, for which the English House of Commons 
rebuked him in their address of 1 G 9 ?. ; and there 
is but little doubt, that, could he have pursued his 
own liberal views, the same spirit that dictated 
his instructions to the commissioners of Scotland 
— “ you arc to pass an Act establishing that Cliurch 
Government, 'which is most agreeable to the incli- 
nations of the people” — would have also regulated - 
his policy towards Ireland. * 

Even fettered and obstructed as he was by the 

* Drydcn thus, in one of his letters, docs justice to the 
real disposition of William : — “Wc poor Catholics daily 
expect a most severe Proclaiuatioii to come out against us 
(the Five Mile Act), and at the same time wc art ‘>i^fied that 
the King is very unwilling to persecute us, cont’'.ei’ing us to 
be but a handful, and those disarmed ; but the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (Tennison) is our heavy enemy, and heavy 
he is, indeed, in all respects .” — Letters to jflrs. Stewart, 
1698-9. 


5 
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bigotry of those about him, it is well known that, 
previously to the surrender of Limerick, he was 
prepared to offer to the Catholics no less advanta- 
geous terms, than the free exercise of their reli- 
gion, half the Church establishment of Ireland, 
and the moiety of their ancient properties ! 

What a heterodox idol, then, have the Orange- 
men set Uj) unto themselves! — That piuus and in- 
nocent Spaniard, who placed the picture of Lais in 
his oratory, and daily prayed to the fair Liberal, as 
a Saint, was not more mistaken in the object of 
his idolatry than they are. 

In the name of history, then, why do they not 
select some fitter Patron ? That learned antiquary, 
Valiancy, has discovered, that the name, Patrick, 
which we Irish give to our National Saint, means 
the Devil : and the same sort of blunder seems to 
have been committed by the Orangemen, in the 
selection of iheir National Saint, King William — 
for who but the Devil would have offered half the 
Church Establishment to the Papists ? 

They must, therefore, lose no lime in adopting 
sopae more appropriate Patron, and I would ven- 

* This was called (says Lcland) the “Secret Proclama- 
tion,” because, though printed, it was never published, 
having been suppressed on the first intelligence of the Treaty 
of Limerick. 
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ture to recommend Titus Oates to their notice, as 
a Deliverer entirely after their own hearts. I 
would, myself, (being anxious for the mainte- 
nance of their Institution, and regarding it as one 
of the main props of the Rock dynasty) subscribe to 
a statue of old Titus for their use, which they 
might annually adorn and dress out with Judge 
Scroggs’ wig — if it be still extant — and thus, by this 
double homage to the Informer and Judge, do jus- 
tice to their own notions both of Civil and Reli- 
gious Freedom. Lord Farnham will, I trust, at- 
tend to this friendly suggestion. 

It was a little before the period of the Revolu- 
tion, that an important branch of my family first 
rose into notice, under the name oi Ra^ipaveesy or 
Tories'^-hwX. as a full account of these heroes has 
been given in an interesting work called the His- 
tory of the Irish Rogues and Rappafees,” it is un- 
necessary for me here to enter into any particulars 
about them, except just to remark, that one of 
their appellations, Tories^ has been since trans- 
ferred to an equally valuable class of his Majesty’s 
subjects, who have done as much mischief, at the 
head of affairs, as the others have at th:^ tail, and 
who, though in no way related to me, have 
served me on all occasions even more effectually 
than if they were. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

1701—1727. 

Heif'ns of Anne and George /. — Fate of Pope, if born in 
Munster. — Penal Code. — Swift. — Ills JYotions of Tb/c- 
rance.-^JFood* s Halfpence. — Independence of Ireland. 
— Barbarous Law against Romish Priests.-^ Hints for 
putting down the Rock Family. 

Ix the reign of Queen Anne, the degradation and 
enslavement of the great mass of the Irish nation 
was completed ; and at a time when a Catholic 
poet was iUuiniiiating the literature of England, 
with that true light of genius which never dies^ 
in Ireland to be a Catholic was to be an outcast 
from the conlAionest privileges of humanity so 
that, if Pope had been born a Munster Papist, in- 
stead of a London one, by Act 7 William and 
Mary, and 2 Anne, he would have been voted an 
iiTeclaimable brute, and hunted into the moun^ 
tains. 

The Penal Code, enacted at thiM period, will for 
ever remain a monument of the atrocious perfec- 
tion, to which the art of torturing his fellow- 
creatures may be brought by civilized man. It 
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was truly, as Burke calls it, a machine of wise 
and elaborate contrivance, and as well fitted for 
the oppression, impoverishment, and degradation 
of a people, and the debasement in them of human 
nature itself, as ever proceeded from the perverted 
ingenuity of man.” 

There was more blood drawn by Dioclesian, and 
other heathen bunglers in persecution ; but the 
refinement of wasting away the hearts of a whole 
people by })icccmcal was reserved for the Christian 
and Protestant legislators of Queen Anne. Let us 
not, however, give all our execrations to iherriy 
and their now half broken*up machinery of op- 
pression — let us keep some for those persons (and 
they are neither few nor obscure) who •at this 
moment still sigh after those good old penal times 
—who consider liberality and justice as degeneracy 
from their ancestors, and who iv'f to infuse into 
every remaining fragment of that polypus of per- 
secution, the same pestilent life that pervaded the 
whole. 

With this part of his country’s history, an Irish 
Chronicler has little else to do than to m'>nv*n over 
it and be silent.~The chief actors in the scene 
can hardly be called Irishmen, and the sufferers in 
the back-ground were all mute and nameless. 

The best and most patriotic men of the time 
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were but (as Swift styles Molyneux, and, by iniplb 
cation, himself) ‘ ‘ Englishmen born here. Swift's 
own patriotism was little more than a graft of En- 
glish faction upon an Irish stock — fructifying, it 
is true, into such splendid produce, as makes us 
proud to think it indigenous to the soil. How 
little his views of toleration expanded beyond the 
circumference of those about him, appears from 
the violence with which he always opposed the 
claims of the Dissenters ; and for the misery and 
degradation of his Roman Catholic countrymen 
( who constituted, even tlien, four-fifths of the po- 
pulation of Ireland), he seems to have cared little 
more than his own Gulliver would for the suffer- 
ings of so many disfranchised Yahoos. 

The following passage not only proves the in- 
offensiveness of this race of victims at that time, * 

* «* 

^ His pamphlet, also, ciuitlcd “Reasons for repealing the 
Test in favour of (lie Roman Catholics,” in which he ironi- 
cally brings ibrwaid the claims of the Catholics, as far su- 
perior to those of the Dissenters, abundantly proves to what 
a hopeless state tlic former class were reduced, when the 
very justice of their cause could be sported with so safely, 
and the strongest reasons for their enfranchisement adduced 
as a sort of argumenlum ad ahsiirdujji^ under the perfect 
security that such a result was impossible. 

Sometimes, indeed, his good sense, as well as his hatred 
to the Whigs, led him to laugh at the prevalent alarms about 
Popery ; and, in one instance, the circumstances to which he 
alludes show to what ludicrous lengths the Ascendancy Spirit 
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but is a specimen of the truly Spartan sang^froid^ 
with which even the patriot Swift could contem- 
plate such a system of Hclotism. “ We look upon 
them/’ he says, to be altogether as inconsider- 
able as the women and children. Their lands are 
almost entirely taken from them, and they are 
rendered incapable of purchasing any more ; and 
for the little that remains, provision is made^ by 
the late act against Popery, that it will daily 
crumble away. In the mean time, the common 
people, without leaders, without discipline, or na- 
tural courage, being little better than hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, are out of all capacity 

was at that lime carried. In the Jonrnals of the Irish 
House of Commons, tliere is a Pclilion prcsciUcd Uy the Pro- 
testant porters of Diihliii against one Daiby Ryan, “a Cap- 
tain under the laie KingJuines, and a Papist notoriously 
disaflectcd, wlio bought up whole cargoes of coals, and em- 
ployed those of liis own persuasion an(> ftflection to carry 
the same to cuslouicrs, by wliich the petitioners were de- 
barred and Ijindercd from llicir small trade and gains.” 

On another occasion it appears from the Journals that the 
Hackney Coaclimen of Dublin asserted the Ascendancy of the 
Dox with a similar spirit, and prayed the House that it 
might be enacted that none hut Protestant hachney-coach- 
men might have liberty to 'keep and drive hackney-coaches , 
etc. etc. ^ 

To these circninstanccs Swift is supposed to Jmde, when, 
with his usnal happy humour, he remarks that, if the Dublin 
Cries are allowed to continue, tliey ought to be only trusted 
in the hands of Protestants, who had given security to the 
Government.” 
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of doing any mischief, if they were ever so well 
inclined.” 

. The affair of Wood’s halfpence, upon which so 
much of Swift’s wit was lavished — “ {ere ciere 
viros” — though magnified a*t the time into more 
than its due importance, is interesting even now, 
as liaving been the first national cause, round 
which the people of Ireland had ever been induced 
to rally. What neither Christian charity nor the 
dictates of sound policy could effect, an influx of 
brass halfpence brought about at once, and Pro- 
testant, Catholic, and Presbyterian, uniting for the 
first time, opposed themselves to their English go- 
vernors, and triumphed over them and their half- 
pence. , , 

The danger of such a union, momentary and 
unimportant as it was, to the precious Palladium 
of the ProtesliKit Interest, did not escape the ob- 
servation of tliose who, as usual, founded that in- 
terest on the eternal division and disunion of the 
people. Accordingly we find Primate boulter com- 
plaining thus in a letter to the Duke of Newcastle : 
“ I find that the people of every religion, country, 
and party here, are alike set against Wood’s half- 
pence, and that their agreement in this has had a 
most unhappy influence on the state of this nation, 
by bringing on intimacies between Papists and the 
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TVhigSj who before had no correspondence with 
them:^ 

This war against Wood’s halfpence is also re- 
markable, for having incidentally brought into 
discussion that onco animating, but now extin- 
guished, question of the Independence of Ireland, 
and it shows how the higher Spirits of this world, 
like those of the world above us, cry out one 
unto another,” through the waste of time ; for, 
the same principles which Swift asserted at this 
period, were echoed by Grattan at the glorious era 
of 1782, ^vhcn the dream of both patriots was for 
a short moment realised. 

Among the many freaks of wanton and exube- 
rant cruelty in which the legislators of these two 
reigns luxuriated, there was one measure respect- 
ing Popish priests, which I know not how to de- 
scribe except by saying that it dese’tves, perhaps, 
par excellence^ the designation of a Penal Law, 
and by referring for the atrocious particulars to 
Curry, Plowden, and other historians. This pro- 
position, it is said, was not only heard, but acceded 
to, by the Irish House' of Commons, and trans- 
mitted, with the particular recommei. "stion of 
the Lord Lieutenant, to England. But the Cabinet 
there, not quite so far gone in barbarism, rejected 
it with indignation. 
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So low in the scale of humanity may men be 
reduced by that false spirit of religion^ 

** Which boasts from heaven the sacred spell, 

Bnt reads it by a lightifrom hell !’* * 

If I am asked what became of my ancestors dur- 
ing this still and stagnant interval, I feel somewhat 
at a loss how to answer — being aware that in ac- 
knowledging them to have been as quiet and well- 
behaved, as an American bear in his winter quar- 
ters, I give a triumph to those sages, both of Church 
and State, who consider Penal laws to be the only 
true sedatives of the Rock, spirit. 

But I will even go farther, and grant that the 
Penal system, as then organized, was most emi- 
nently Calculated to ensure tranquillity ; and that 
a people in the state described by Swift, must have 
been as tame ^and harmless as the petrified popu- 
lation of that llity described in the fables of the 
East. 

There are but two ways, in short, of keeping 
down the Rock family ; either by restoring the 
Penal code to its full, original perfection, or by 
abolishing, in spirit as well as in deed, all the 
odious remains of it. The former of these modes 
our rulers cannot adopt, and the latter, I know, 
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they will not. Thus secured by the strength of 
the people from one remedy, and guaranteed by 
the eternal folly of our Government against the 
other j what have 1 to fear for the permanence and 
prosperity of our race ? May I not rather hope, 
that, like our namesakes, the Romans^ we shall be 
hailed throughout all time, 

Romanos, rcrum dominos, gentemque togatam. * 

Law, peace, and justice, at our feet shall fall. 

And the white-shirted * race be lords o*er all ! 

♦ The costume adopted by the White-boys, Shanavests, 
and othet Rock, associations. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

17^7 — 1760. 

Reign of George 11, — An Event of much Importance to 
th^ flock Family. — The Clergy among our best Friends. 
— Abolition of the Agistment Tithe. — Its Consequences, 
— Conclusion of the First Book, 

Lv the eighth year of the reign of George II., 
some twenty-seven years before I was born, an 
event happened, whose consequences have been so 
important to me and my family, that it deserves a 
more thq^n ordinary notice in this Sketch. 

Of all the purveyors of grievances to whom The 
Rocks have been indebted, the Clergy, it must be 
owned, have not been the most backward — but 
have gone on regularly supplying us with that raw 
material of discontent, whicli we know so well 
how to manufacture to our own taste afterwards. 
They began these services to us immediately at the 
Reformation, as appears from Spenser’s description 
of the Protestant clergy of that thne. “Besides 
these vices (he says, after running through some 
trifling items of ‘gross simony, greedy covetousness, 
fleshly incontinence,’ etc. etc.) they have parti- 
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cular enormities. They neither read the scriptures, 
nor preach to the people ; only they take the tithes 
and olTerings, and gather what fruits they can off 
their livings, wliich they convert as badly.” 

Of the Bisliops of that period, too, the same 
author says : They do not at all bestow the be- 
nefices which are in their own donation upon any . 
(clergyman), but keep them in their own hand,«and 
set their servants, or horse-boys, to take up the 
tithes and fruits of them.” — Thus we see how 
worthy of the divine origin attributed to them, is 
the mode in which tithes have always been collected 
and managed in Ireland, — beginning with the 

horse-boys” of the newly-reformed Bishops, and 
ending with the drunken drivers and constables, 
employed in the service of the Church at present. 

It cannot be doubted, that these Reverend gen- 
tlemen, and the Rocks, must, from*the first, have 
come frequently into collision with each other ; 
but, in the reign of George II., the Parliament in- 
terfered between them, and, with the usual object 
of such interpositions — to plunder both. 

The Tithe of Agistment, the least objectionable 
of any, as falling upon that class of oci - < oiers which 
could best afford to pay it, was, neveriheless, con- 
sidered by these Honourable land proprietors (who 
were of FalstaiTs opinion, that base is the slave 
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that pays,”) a burthen not fit for gentlemen to 
bear. They accordingly abolished it*** — at the same 
time, assuring the Clergy, whom they thus de- 
spoiled of their most profitable tithe, that it was 
all for the Protestant Interest” they did so ; and 
handing them over for their support to the ‘‘ tillers 
of the land,” arid to those wretched cottiers — the 
very poorest of poverty’s children — upon whom 
the burthen of the Protestant establishment has, 
ever since, principally lain. 

The consequences of this Vote to me and my fa- 
mily, and the increased sphere of activity which it 
has opened to us, may be judged from the events 
of the last sixty years. 

** Inde (fide xnajns) glebas cappcrc moYcri : 

. . . cresciu£uc seges clypeata virorum.”— O vid. 

Then first the Men of Glebes awakM to strife, 

And pike-arm\l jCrops sprung every where to life. 

I have thus given a faint and rapid sketch of the 
chief measures taken by our English masters, from 

^ For a full account of the proceedings on the Agistment 
Tithe at this period, see Mr. William Monck Mason’s la~ 
borious and valuable History of St. Palrick*s Cathedral. 
Mr. Mason’s notices of the Life and Waitings of Swift arc 
full of new and interesting matter, and his enthusiasm for 
the memory of tliat great man (though sometimes carried a 
little too far) is highly honourable to his feelings as an Irish- 
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the time of Henry II. to the accession of his late 
Majesty, to civilize and attach the Irish people. I 
shall now proceed to show, in a brief review of 
my own times, how steadily the same system has 
been pursued ever since, with the same happy re- 
sults to the government, to the people, and to me. 

Matthew Lanesburgli — tlie Francis Moore of the 
continent — in apologizing for the delay of’ his 
Almanack for 182 {, pretty plainly intimates that 
it was owing to the interference of the Holy Al- 
liance, who had denounced some parts of his works 
as dangerous to the peace of Europe : I have, 
therefore,” he says, “ consented to sacrifice these 
passages, because, jc tiens infinirnent a ce qiton me 
User ' . , 

From the same motive 1 have, myself, in the 
course of these pages, rejected many historical facts 
and documents, though of considcxitble importance 
to the illustration of my subject ; because 1 am 
well aware that, in the present times, matter-of- 
fact has got much into disrepute, and that state- 
ments, to be at all listened to, must be measured 
by a minute-glass — because I know, too, that of all 
the bores of the day, poor Ireland is ^ hat some of 
her antiquarians wish to prove her) Hj'per^hoxesm 
— and because, in short, like the worthy almanack- 
maker just mentioned, je tiens infinirnent a ce 
qiCon me User * 
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CHAPTER I. 

Birth of Captain Hock.— Some ccount of his Hather . — 

Penal Laws.— Enactments with respect to Property.— 
Jieffgary of the Hock E'amily. — Leuelters.—fP'hite-’boys. 
— Christening of the Captain. — Brought up to the Tithe 
Line. — Remarkable Prophecy. 

• • 

I WAS born in , in llic province of Munster, 

about the beginning of the year 1763. My father, 
though the head and representative of our ancient 
family, had been for a great part of his life as quiet 
and suffering a Papist as the Protestant Ascendancy 
could, in its most fastidious moments, require. 
Even the Scotch rebellion of 1745 appealed in vain 
to his hereditary sympathies ; nor could all the 
pains taken by fhe government on th»* . and other 
occasions, to persuade him and his family that 
they were notorious rebels, produce any overt-act 
that at all resembled such a propensity. 
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One of the counsellors of the crown, in the year 
1743, when there was an alarm of a French inva- 
sion, went so far as to sug{];est, that as the Papists 
one hundred years before had begun a massacre 
on the Protestants, the Protestants ought now to 
return the compliment, by falling in llie same un- 
ceremonious manner upon the Papists. But even 
this hint was lost upon my imperturbable father. 
Not only he, but four-fifllis of his countrymen 
seemed sunk into such a close resemblance of 
beasts of burthen, as might have gone far to satisfy 
that doubter mentioned by Bolingbroke, who said 
“he never could believe that slavery was of divine 
institution, till he beheld subjects born with 
bundle.*^ on their backs like camels, and kings with 
combs upon their heads like cocks.” Whether 
the Papists of tliat period had bunches on their 
backs, is not ascertained — but that they were 
treated as if they had, is agreed on all sides. 

An event, liowever, happened a few years before 
1 came into the world, which at length roused all 
the family spirit in my father, and drove him to 
tako that station in the affairs of Ireland, which 
the House of Rock seems destined, at all times, 
to assume. 

As property and education are the best securities 
against discontent and violence, the Gove^rnment, 
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in its zeal for the advancement of our family, took 
especial care that we should be as little as possible 
encumbered with cither. Of the quantity and 
quality of our education I shall speak in a subse- 
quent chapter ; but of the pains taken by our 
rulers to prevent us from being spoiled by proper- 
ty, some idea may be formed from a few of their 
enactments on the subject. 

By the laws which existed when I was born, and 
for many years afterwards, Papists were declared 
to be incapable of purchasing estates, or of taking 
lands, fLirms, or houses, for a longer period than 
thirty-one years ; and lest, under this short and 
precarious tenure, they might contrive to acquire 
a dangerous degree of competence, ^lertt was a 
clause in the Act obliging them to pay two-thirds 
of the profit-rent to the landlord, leaving them 
only the other third for the expense 'of tillage and 
subsistence. Upon any infraction of these provi- 
sions, either from the lenity of the landlord, or 
from any private arrangement between him and 
his tenant, the whole property so situated became 
the prey of tJic first Protestant discoverer, who was 
lucky enough to«detcct the transaction, and bring 
it before the courts of law. 

If, notwithstanding these difficulties, a Roman 
Catholic contrived to secure a few gleanings from 
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the scythe of the Law, any one of his sons (no 
matter how young — for Protestants of all sizes were 
thankfully received) might, by professing tobecome 
a convert to the Established Church, not only enter 
into immediate possession of a considerable part of 
his father’s fortune, but constitute himself, by this 
act of conversion, heir-at-law to the whole, with 
full power to mortgage, sell, or otherwise alienate 
the reversion of it from his family for ever. * * *** 

My father was one of those industrious Papists, 
who had managed to deceive the Senate” and 
make themselves easy and comfortable. . He had 
even purchased privately a small estate, which he 
was about to transfer in trust to a poor Protestant 

* In tin address presented by the Catholics to the late 
king, ill the year 1775, this grievance is thus stated: — “By 

the laws now in force in tliis kingdom, a son, however un- 
dutiful or proAi^ate, shall not merely, hy the merit of con- 
forming to the e'ltftablislied religion, deprive the Homan Ca- 
tholic father of that free and full possession of his estate, 
that power to mortgage, or otherwise dispose of it, as the 
exigencies of his aAiiirs may require; but shall himself have 
full liberty immediately to mortgage or otherwise alienate 
the reversion of that estate from his family for ever; — a re- 
gulation hy which a father, contrary to the order of nature, 
is put under the power of his son, and through which an 
early dissoluteness is not only suflcrcd»but encouraged, by 
giving a pernicious privilege, the frequent use of which has 

broken the hearts of many deserving parents, and entailed 
poverty and despair on some of the most ancient and opulent 
families in this kingdom.” 
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barber, who had long made himself convenient to 
Roman Catholic gentlemen in this way, * and who, 
though his own property did not exceed a few 
pounds in value, actually held in fee the estates of 
most of the Catholic gentry in the county. Let 
me add^ too, for the honour of human nature and 
periwig-making, that, though the Legislature had 
set a high premium on perfidy, and even declafred 
by a Resolution, which is to be seen on their jour- 
nals, that prosecuting and informing against 
Papists was an honourable service to the govern- 
ment, this Protestant barber was never known to 
betray his trust, but remained the faithful depo- 

Instances of this highly honourable humanity were not 
uncommon among the Protestants at that lilne. Neither 
the menaces of power,” says Mr. O’Connor, “ nor the con- 
tagion of example, nor tlie influence of religious hatred, nor 
the prejudices of party, could eradicate, ^he seeds o( hu- 
manity. They connived at, encouraged, and aided evasions 
of the penalties and provisions of these iniquitous statutes. 
Many of them concealed proscribed priests in tlicir houses, 
and became trustees or purchasers of properties and settle- 
ments of estates for Catholics, in order to favour their in- 
tlustry, and protect them from the ruin of the gavel act.” — 
Histoiy <f the Irish Catholics, 

In order, however, to frustrate this humane interference, 
the spiteful Legislature brought in a bill, eii ■ »iiig that **all 
leases or purchases, in trust for Papists, shall belong to the 
first Protestant discoverer, and that no plea or demurrer 
should be allowed to any bill of discovery, relative to such 
trusts, etc.” 
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sitary of this proscribed wealth, which an ho- 
nourable” hint to the law oiHcers would haye 
made his own for ever. 

Ecforc, however, my father was able to effect the 
transfer, an informer had put the proper authorities 
in possession of the secret, and — I blush to state it— 
his informer was one of his own sons who, the day 
after he had thus betrayed his father, was received a 
welcome convert into the bosom of the Established 
Church. 

This precious system of proselytism, which hoped 
to make good Protestants out of bad sons, and to 
improve the religion of the people by ruining their 
morals, succeeded but little with the obstinate 
Irish, who {;emained attached to their faith and 
their fathers in spite of it. My unlucky brother, 
indeed (or rather half-brother, for he was by the 
second Mrs. RTKik, and 1 by the third), formed a 
sad exception to this honourable character ; and 
was altogether a convert worthy of a Church, 

* 1 must say, for the honour of the family, that the mother 
of this unnatural young Rock was suspected of having some 
of the Cromwell blood in her veins, being descended, as it 
was whispered, from an Oliver! an drummer; whereas, the 
third Mrs. Hock was a regular O’Brien, counting back in a 
light line, through Aoife, the daughter of Dcalbha, the son of 
Cas, the son of Gonall-Eachluath, and so on up to the Munster 
knights of Tradairc, ante Christum. 
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which could take such means to recruit its ranks. 

* In his double capacity of informer and proselyte, 
he entered into possession of all the earnings of 
many a long day of toil, and my father and the rest 
of the family were reduced to beggary. * 

Let it always be recollected that the laws which 
encouraged such crimes, were not the relics of any 
dark superstitious age, but had been enacted* in 
one of tlje golden periods of English literature, and 
remained, like phantoms, wandering by the light 
of day,” t amidst the general and increasing illu- 
mination* of Europe. 

Thus beggared, and, as it were, disinherited by 
his own child, my father (the antiquity of whose 
ancesti*y was, as the reader has seen, efficiently 
venerable, to justify the mortification which he 
felt at this reverse) was obliged, in the decline of 
life, to join the labouring train,” and sink into 
that class of wretched cottiers, who then, as now, 
occupied the vei^ Nadir of human existence. 

It was not long before he felt the good effects of 


* Mr. O’Connor, the learned Irish antiquary, used to 
relate, as his biographer tells us, that his father, after the 
Revolueion, was obliged to plough his owi. hields, and that 
he would often say to his sons, ** Boys, you must not be 
insolent to the poor. 1 am the Son of a gentleman, but yc 
are the children of a ploughman.” 

f Rogers's Columbus. 


6 
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poverty and oppression, in quickening and bring- 
ing into play the hereditary tendencies of his na- 
ture ; but the first public occasion on whkh he 
displayed his talents (though traceable, like all 
our other opportunities of distinction, to the mea- 
sures of the Government), was less directly con- 
nected with Church and State than those which 
succeeded. 

The origin of my father’s debut in Insurrection 
was as follows 

The landlords of Munster, tempted by an in- 
creased demand for pasturage, had inclosed those 
commons* on which they had given their poor 
tenants a right of feeding ; and either turned whole 
swarmk of those wretches out of their scanty hold- 
ings, or left them at the mercy of greedy mono- 
polists (at that time called land-pirates,” but 
since honoured with the less offensive name of 
Middle-men), who, having bid an enormous rent 
for these newly-inclosed lands, wrung a propor- 
tionate rent out of the miserable tenants to whom 

* In the reign of Edward VI. there were insurrections in 
England from the same cause. ** Whole domains** (says 
Mr. Southey) ** were depopulated for the purpose of con> 
rerting them into sheep>farms. To such an extent was this 
inhuman system carried, that a manifest decrease of popu- 
lation appeared in the muster -books.** — Book of the 

Church. 
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they underlet them. Such was the first occasion, 
on which my father’s talents were brought into 
active service. 

Though our family had been so little heard of 
for the last seventy or eighty years, yet, in one 
respect, they had been by no means idle. They 
were, as Swift says, the principal breeders of the 
nation and when to this enormous increase of 
their numbers, we add the large stock of misery and 
ignorance which, under the auspices of the Go- 
vernment, they had been laying in all that time, 
it must be granted that, on their re-appearance in 
public life, they came eminently qualified to attract 
attention — and to take that lead in the affairs of 
Ireland, which, under the same goveAiment pa- 
tronage, they have maintained to the present day. 

The first title which my father aniHiis adherents 
assumed, was that of Levellers — their interference 
willi public matters being as yet confined to level- 
ling inclosures of commons, turning up new-made 
roads, and other little pr<eludia of outrage and 
violence. They were soon, however, summoned 
to a higher sphere of action. The Tithe system 
began to attract iify worthy father’s at Motion,'*' and 

* Attempts have been made to prove that Tithes were not 
considered a grievance before this period— (See an Inquiry , 
etc. I>y J. N.), but the folldwing observations in an Essay on the 
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to disclose to him those inexhanstible sources of 
discord, which have made it one of the best cards ^ 
in the hands of our family ever since. 

As the Clergy found the sources of their incomes 
diminished by the extension of pasturage, they 
pressed in proportion more heavily on that indi- 
gent class of occupiers, whom the quantity of land 
thrown out of tillage left chiefly chargeable with 
their support. To be ground down by a hard- 
hearted landlord was galling enough to the poor 
Catholic ; but to have both body and spirit wasted 
aw'^ay in thankless labour, in order to support in 
luxury the ministers of that religion, by which his 
own faith was proscribed, his children tempted to 
turn traitoirs, and himself chained down in misery 
and bondage— this indeed was a refinciinent in 
misery, — a sott of complicated infliction, which, 
if ever the art of driving a people mad should again 
become the study of a Christian government, de- 

TratJe of Ireland^ by Arthur Dobbs, Esq. published in 
will show that they have been consistent in their obnoxious - 
iu;&s throughout— indeed whore, or when have Tithes not 
been considered a grievance? — **The present method of 
setting, levying or recovering Tithes in this kingdom is fre- 
quently the grouml of complaint, and an occasion of difler- 
enccs and coldness hciwcon the Clergy and Laity in many 
places ; which ohstrncts the Clergy^s being useful as spiri- 
tual guides, and has lately been made a handle 10 induce 
thousands of the Protestant dissenters to go to America.” 
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serves to he remembered among its most efficacious 
rules. 

To reform this grievance was the object of my 
father’s second appearance in the held, and his 
followers on that occasion took the name of White- 
boys — a title adopted, as 1 have already explained, 
on account of the white shirts they wore, and long 
the most favourite of all those vagrant denomi- 
nations, by which” (as Mr. Grattan Says) “ tumult 
delights to describe itself.” 

And here we have an instance of the truth of 
that memorable saying of Lord Redesdale — that 

there is in Ireland one law for the rich, and 
another for the poor — ^a sentence which ought 
to be written up, like the Lasciate ogni'spe^anza^*^ 
over the door-way of every inferior Law court in 
Ireland. 

In 1735, the land-owners had combined against 
the Agistment tithe, — had formed illegal associa- 
tions in almost every county, to defray the expenses 
of resisting this claim, and indemnify those who 
had suffered by resisting it. But did the Legisla- 
ture punish these gentlemen White-boys ? On the 
contrary, they tuAied White-boys the. tselves ; and, 
defying both judges and clergy, settled the matter 
as summarily as Captain Rock himself could have 
done 
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In 1762, 1786, etc. etc., the miserable and 
starving cottiers^ upon whom those Protestant^ 
land-holders had thrown the whole support of 
the Protestant church, dared to imitate their 
betters (in all but injustice), and combined 
against an exaction unparalleled in the annals of 
tyranny. It is needless to say what was the dif- 
ference of their fate — transportation — hanging — 
acts calculated for the meridian of Barbary ; ” ^ 

♦ Arthur Young, in speaking of the White-boys of this pe- 
riod says : — ** Acts were passed for their punishment, which 
seemed calculated for the meridian of Barbary { this arose 
to such a height, that by one they were to be hanged, under 
circumstances, without the formalities of a trial; which, 
though repealed the following sessions, marks the spirit of 
punishment : *whilc others remain the law of the land, that 
would, if executed, tend more to raise than quell an insur- 
rection. From all which it is manifest that the gentlemen 
of Ireland never thought of a radical cure, from over- 
looking the real cause of disease, which in fact lay in 
themselves, and not in the wretches they doomed to the 
gallows. Let them change their own conduct entirely, 
and the poor will not long riot. Treat them like men who 
ought to be as free as yourselves. Put an end to that system 
of religious persecution which has for seventy years divided 
the kingdom against itself. In these two circumstances 
lies the cure of insurrection : perform them completely, and 
you will have an affectionate poor, instead of oppressed 
and discontented vassals,'^ — Tour of Ireland. 

Here is sound sense, spoken fifty years ago — and yet how 
little good it has done ! Well may we say, with CongreTc, 

“ Who would die a martyr to sense, in a country where 
the religion is folly?” 
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*^very thing but relief, compassion, or even in- 
quiry. 

It has been supposed that, in addition to his 
organization and command of the White-boys, my 
father also lent his powerful aid to the Oak-boys 
and Hearts-of-Steel ; the former of whom look 
arms the following year, 1763, to get rid of a 
species of Corvee, called the six days labour, and 
the latter, some years afterwards, in consequence 
of various acts of oppression on the estate of an 
absentee nobleman — like those by which the agent 
of Lord Courtenay lately drove the county of 
Limerick into revolt. 

As the two latter insurrections were composed 
chiefly of Northern Protestants, some* over strict 
Catholics have doubted whether my father would 
condescend to meddle with them, ^ut the Rocks 
are no bigots in fighting matters ; nor indeed at 
all particular as to whom they fight with^ so it be 
but against the common enemy, — i. e. generally 
speaking, the Constituted Authorities for the time 
being. I can easily^ therefore, believe that my 
venerable parent belonged not only to White-boys, 
Oak-boys, Hearf-of-Steel boys, but to all other 
fraternities of Boys then existing, whose sports 
were at all likely to end in the attitude thus de- 
scribed by Virgil : — “ Lu^ere pendentes pueros»** 
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In tbe midst of all these transactions I came into 
the world, — on the very day (as my mother has^ 
often mentioned to me, making a sign of the cross 
oil her breast at the samertimej when Father 
Sheehy, the good parish priest of Clogheen, was 
hanged at Clonmell on the testimony of a perjured 
witness, for a crime of which he was as innocent 
as the babe unborn. This execution of Father 
Sheehy was one of those coups d^Hat of the Irish 
authorities, which they used to perforin at stated 
intervals, and which saved them the trouble of 
further atrocities for some time to come. 

As Tithe matters seemed likely to occm)yso much 
of the attention of our family, and I happened to 
be my father’s tenth son, it struck him, that the 
ancient Irish custom of dedicating the tenth child 
to the service.of the Church, might be revived in 
my person witli considerable propriety. He ac- 
cordingly had me christened Decimus (which he 
had learning enough to know was Latin for 

Tenth”;, and resolved, if my talent lay that 
way, to bring me up exclusively to the Tithe 
department. How far my career in this sacred 
line has justified his fond paternal hopes, it is 
not for me to determine. I can only say, that it 
has always been my pride and ambition to up- 
hold the glory of the i^ame of Rock, and trans- 
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init it with, if possible, increased lustre to my 
descendants. 

I should mention also, among the motives that 
determined him to this step, a singular Prophecy, 
which had long existed in our family — and which, 
though little lieeded by him in the time of his 
comfort and hope, he now clung to with that 
fondness of belief, of which a good Catholic, driven 
to despair, alone is capable. It ran thus : 

As long as Ireland shall pretend, 

^ Like sugar-loaf turn'd upside down. 

To stand upon its smaller end, 

So long shall live old Rocie's renown. 

As long as Popish spade and scythe 
Shall dig and cut die Sassanagh^s * tithe ^ 

And Popish purses pay the tolls, « • 

On heaven’s road, for Sassanagh souls<» 

As long as Millions shall kneel down 
To ask of Thousands for their own. 

While Thousands proudly turn a^y. 

And to the Millions answer *‘nay”— 

So long the merry reign shall be 
Of Captain Rock, and his Family. 


The Irish term for a Protestant, or Englishman. 
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CHAPTER n. 


ylliention of the Government to the education of the Rocks, 
•^institutions for that purpose. — Charter Schools . — 
Rojral Free Schools. — Some account of them. — Activity 
of the Church in the same laudable cause. — Diocesan 
Schools. — Parochial Schools. .-^Present state of them. 
—“Some account of the different educating Societies.— 
Kildare Street, London Hibernian, etc. 

We have seen with what care the Government, 
during the last century, provided against any de- 
generacy ill our family, by never letting us rise, on 
the scale of property, higher than zero. Rock ism, 
indeed, like the malaria, only acts to a certain 
distance from the ground, — those who stand erect, 
are in little danger from it, and the prostrate 
alone take the infection properly. Guided by 
this experience, our rulers, landlords, clergy, etc. 
have co-operated successfully even to the pre- 
sent day, in keeping down the great mass of the 
people to that exact pitch of depression, at which 
the contagion of Rockism is always found to be 
most malignant. 

With such skilful provisions on the subject of 
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Property, as I have endeavoured to give an idea 
of in the preceding chapter, it would have been 
inconsistent not to connect some equally provident 
measures, with respect to Education. Our states- 

* In the Second Keport of the Deputation sent by the 
Drapers' Company of London, to visit their estates in the 
County of Londonderry, in the years 1817 and 1818, there 
arc the following sensible and liberal remarks on this subject ; 
—Observing upon the great proportion of poor individuals 
belonging to the Roman Catholic church, the Reporters say 
— **This circumstance must arise from some cause which 
does not immediately appear; Roman Catholic faith does 
not induce poverty, neither does poverty lead to the creed 
of the church of Rome ; the poverty of the Roman Catholics 
is too general to be accidental, and it should seem that it 
can only have arisen from the deprivations of property to 
which the Catholics in Ireland have, atdiffesrenldm^, been 
subjected, and the discouragement which the lavrs till lately 
have offered to the accumulation of property by Catholics, 
and which discouragement is not yet wholly removed. If 
this be correct, it seems to result as a duly to those who 
have to form economical arrangements of a public nature, 
not to make any distinction between their dependents, 
who areequally loyal, though they may entertain different 
creeds, and that every encouragement which is held out to 
persons of one religious persuasion, should be equally held 
out to persons of every otlier religious persuasion; dial 
every man should look to his neighbour's opinion with a 
consideration that,^perchance, his neighbour may be right, 
and he himself in error, 

These two Reports do the highest honour both to the 
persons who drew them up, and the Company by whom 
such enlightened persons were employed. Let Irish land* 
lords and Irish secretaries read them, and blush ! 
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men well knew iLat an early culture of the mind 
alone 

Emollit mores nec sinic esse feros : 

or, in other words 

Learning alone the heart with virtue stocks, 

And hath, like music, power to soften Hochy 

Accordingly they set about reducing us to as minute 
a minimum in Educ«ition, as we had, under their 
wise laws, attained in Property ; and a brief review 
of the principal steps taken for this purpose, both 
by Church and State down to the present time, 
will show with what a steady eye to the interests 
of the Rock family, this impoverishing and be- 
nighting system has always been pursued. 

The principal mediums of education through 
which the Government had to act upon the people, 
were the Charter Schools and Schools of Royal 
foundation. 

With respect to the former of these institutions, 
it might have been possible perhaps, to manufac- 
ture the same number of rebels and bigots at a 
somewhat less expense, but the perfection of their 
machinery for the purpose is now, I believe, ac- 
knowledged on all sides. 

These Charter schools, under the general name 
of the Incorporated Society, were founded under 
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George II., in the year 1733, for the professed ob- 
ject of ‘‘ teaching the children of the Popish and 
other natives/’ — and had they suffered us youth 
of the Roman faith, dto drink at the same spring of 
instruction with our little Protestant fellow-coun- 
trymen, witliout insulting or interfering with the 
religion we brought from home with us, there is 
no saying to what an alarming degree of amity the 
two religions might have been brought in time. 
Nay, there was even an opportunity for trying the 
experiment, whether a Catholic could be turned 
into a Protestant without the employment of actual 
force. 

But our Irish rulers have always proceeded in 
proselytisiii, on the principle of a wedge with its 
wrong side foremost. It was soon found by the 
Catholic parents, who had cntruste(| their children 
to these Protestant institutions, that hatred to their 
religion was the chief actuating motive of its di- 
rectors ; and that, like Yathek, when he seduced 
the fifty little ones to the brink of the chasm, in 
order to hurl them in as a sacrifice to the Giaour, 
the Incorpora tedSociety but took possession of those 
children, for the purpose of plungin,/ them head- 
long into Protestantism — a creed, unknown to 
them but by the Spirit of persecution that dwelt 
in it, and by the voracity for fresh victims with 
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which that Spirit, like the Giaour, had always 
cried out from the chasm, “ more, more 

It may easily be imagined with what horror this 
design was regarded by a people, who looked upon 
their faith as the only treasure and consolation left 
them, and whose tenacity in that faith had been 
tried by sword, famine, and fire for centuries. 
Too indigent, however, to procure instruction in 
any other way, and the laws forbidding persons of 
their own persuasion to teach, some wretched pa- 
rents, anxious at all risks to educate their children, 
continued to let them drink at this dangerous 
source — with the same trembling apprehension, 
with which the people of the East visit those 
fountains supposed to be the haunt and ambush 
of banditti, and on some of which are inscribed 
the warning Mfords Drink and away !” 

In proportion to their fears, their hatred, of 
course, increased — while the children, compelled 
to act the part of converts while at school, took 
revenge for this forced hypocrisy of their youth, 
by a life of open bigotry and disaffection ever 
after. 

Still, however, the association with Protestant 
play-fellows gave a chance of future friendships 
and connections, which, if they did not end in 
conversion, at least would lead to tolerance; and 
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encouraged, at a time of life when the heart is most 
impressible, that familiar collision by which aspe- 
rities are smoothed away, and the exclusiveness of 
the sectarian is lostdn the fellowship of the man. 

But even this chance, which let in a gleam of 
light, too strong for the eyes of the Incorporated 
Society to bear, was shut out by a Resolution o! 
that body in the year declaring that none 

but the children of Papists should thenceforth be 
admitted to the schoolsf — and how delicately they 
accommodated themselves to the prejudices of 
these chosen and exclusive pupils, will appear by 
the following extracts from a Catechism, which 
they continued to use to as late a period as i8i f , 
when the recommendation of the Boat'd ol Educa- 
tion induced them to relinquish it : 

Q. Is the church of Rome a sound and uncor- 


* The «ame policy was pursued with respect to the insti> 
iiition at Maynooth, where it was the wish of the Catholics 
that Protestants should he admitted on the same footing 
with themselves; but, this not suiting the good old views 
of the Protestant interest, it was refused. 

In the same manner^ in the reign of Henry V. ** the Irish 
students,*’ says Leland, ** of the English rare who resorted to 
England for education, were disdainfully « ^duded from the 
Inns of Court, by a shameful policy which precluded them 
from such an intercourse as would have erased their pre- 
judices and conciliated their ailcciions to England.*’ 
f This Resolution was rescinded in i8o3. 
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rupt church ? A. No ; it is extremely corrupt in 
doctrine^ worship, and practice.” 

Q. What do you think of the frequent cross* 
ings, upon which the Papistsday so great a stress? 
A. They are vain and superstitious. The worship 
of the crucifix is idolatrous.” 

The courteous address of Launcelot to the 
young Jewess, Be of good cheer, for truly I 
think thou art damned,” seems to have been the 
model upon which the Protestant Church has 
founded all its conciliatory advances towards the 
Catholics. 

It may easily be supposed that it was only the 
poorest and most worthless part of the population, 
that, with such an insult meeting them on the 
threshold, would suffer their children to enter 
these schools ; and the few proselytes of any 
standing that they could boast, — like those /otv* 
caste converts of our missionaries in the East, 
whom their fellow Hindoos in derismn call 

Company’s Christians,” — were rare and marked 
enough among their countrymen, to be pointed 
out, in the same manner, as Charter-school Pro- 
testants. 

So difficult was it at last to get up a decent show 
of pupils — such as might furnish a pretext for 
those enormous annual grants, by which the Go- 
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vernment kept this machinery of demoralization 
in motion — that it was the practice, at one time, 
to buy, and even Steal little Catholic children, in 
order to swell the number of recruits for Protes- 
tantism, and return annually the proper comple- 
ment of converts to Parliament. 

It will hardly be believed that the Imperial 
grants to those long-tried nuisances, (whose chief 
produce of late years has been, according to Mr. 
O^Driscol, Prostitutes and Orangemen, ) 
amounted for the first sixteen years after the Union, 
to more, on an average, than thirty thousand 
pounds per annum : and for the present year i 824 > 

the aid to them from Government, exclusive of 

• • 

* The privileges of the Ascendancy arc, of course, asserted 
as proudly among this, as among all other classes of the 
community — according to the precedent established by ‘*the 
wisdom of our ancestors,” in the case of Nelf Gwyn. “When 
Nell Gwyn,” says Grainger, “ was insulted in her coach at 
Oxford by the mob, who mistook her for the duchess of 
Portsmouth, (another mistress of that king's, but a Papis€)f 
she looked out of the window, and said with her usual 
good humour, * Pray, good people be civil, 1 am the Pro^ 

testant w c and this laconic speech drew upon her the 

blessings of the populace, who suflered her to proceed with- 
out further molestation.” Biograph. Hut 
+ See the Appendix to this gentleman’s ■ icl'quenl work, 
V'ie'Wi of Ireland ^ — in which there is a mixture of sound 
sense with rich fancy, of philosophic views with poetic 
feeling, which realizes fully the precept of La Fontaine, 
Que ie Beau soit toujours camarade du Bon.” 
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their property io lands, and funds, is twenty-one 
thousand pounds. * 

The Schools of Royal foundation are so far more 
innocent than these libertines,” that, 

instead of endeavouring to convert the Catholics, 
the reverend Honourables and Baronets who held 
the masterships of them, were chiefly employed in 
converting the funds allowed for the schools into 
convenient and profitable sinecures for themselves. 
Some of these cases of embezzlement were reported 
to the Government in the year 1796; but the only 
effect of the discovery was to put a stop to an Act 
then in progress for the improvement of the system 
of Public Education ; — the persons detected in this 
inisappi'opriation of the public funds, being of 
that privileged class, into whose pockets, however 
filled, it has been at all times profanation to pry. 
Under the administration, however, of the Duke 
of Bedford (who was not equally inclined to sub- 
scribe to that first of the thirty-nine articles of 
Irish Protestantism — Jobbing), the inquiry was 
resumed, and a Commission established, which 

* Wc arc assured by the Fourteenth, Report of the Board 
of Education, that a considerable improvement has taken 
place in the Charter Schools j but the remembrance of their 
Catechism, and the occasional stretching out of their old 
claws of proselytism, will long make them too odious to 
be any thing but mischievous. 
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has had the singular felicity of being in some de- 
gree useful. 

These Royal Free-schools are, it seems, endowed 
with estates, to the«extent of thirteen thousand 
six hundred and twenty-seven acres ; and so well 
bad the Honourable and Reverend masters suc- 
ceeded in appropriating the chief benefit of the 
Fund to themselves — that, according to the House 
of Commons’ Report, in 1809, out of the small 
number of children educated in these schools alto- 
gether, there were not above thirty who did not 
pay as much for their education, as if the thirteen 
thousand six hundred and twenty-seven acres were 
wholly out of the question. 

From the Report of last year upon the *state of 
these Schools, they appear to be at present rather 
schools of litigation than of learning — as their re- 
turns relate almost wholly to the progress of their 
law-suits with their tenants, which seem as nu- 
merous and as successful as those of Sir Gondy 
Rack-rent, who lost every one of his suits but 
seventeen.” The Commissioners, however, tell 
us consolingly, we look forward to the period 
• • , 

* The Fourteenth Report of the Commisbi oners is full of 
good seuse and liberality ; and the letter of Mr. Leslie For- 
ster in the Appendix is entitled to the same very rare cha- 
racter. 


I 
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when this Board shall be enabled to give its un- 
divided attention to the system of education, with- 
out being embarrassed with subjects of finance.” 

We now come to the shar/: wliich the Church 
has taken in the instruction of the people. 

Whatever motives the Government may have 
had, for exhibiting Education always in the shape 
of either a bug-bear or a job, it might have been 
supposed that tlie Clergy, at least, would wish to 
see a humanized population around them ; and 
that those Free-Schools — one of which every Dio- 
cese is by an act of Elizabeth bound to maintain 
at its own expense — would have been cheiished 
with a care and liberality of contribution, even 
beyond* what the provisions of the statute enjoin. 

But, unluckily, from some occult cause (for the 
Commissioners say it must not be attributed to 

the backwardness or inattention of the Bishops 
or Clergy”) the contributions of the Church to 
this truly sacred purpose have been almost no- 
thing. Indeed, such is the mysterious incapacity of 
contribution under which they labour, and which 
might tempt malicious persons to suppose that the 
‘ ‘ Nolo ” of an Irish bishop is reserved for occa- 
sions of charity alone, that, at the time when the 
Report which I have just cited was made, the 
whole number of effective schools in all the Dio- 
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ceses together was only i3 — And, lest even this 
should prore too heavy ^*a tax upon the clergy,*' 
the Government has, in pursuance of the recom- 
mendation of these same Reporters, caused, in se- 
veral instances, two or more Dioceses to be formed 
into one district, and appointed but one School to 
be maintained by the entire Clergy of the Dioceses 
so united. 

Thus, — as in the instances of Raphoe, Kiliiiore, 
and Glogher, which are by the new regulation con- 
solidated into one district — three Bishops to one 
School is considered not more than a fair and or- 
thodox aHowance; and (though somewhat re- 
sembling, in its division of labour, that .scene of 
O'Keefe's where “ four French pot ters cntel* carry- 
ing a band-box ") is held to be an abundantly 
adequate return from the Church to the People, 
for the two millions of acres, and the tenth part 
of the produce of all the other acres which it de- 
rives from them. 

But even under this light labour, the powers of 
tlie Bishops and Clergy seem to have sunk. In 
the accounts of the Free Diocesan Schools, laid 
before the House of Commons liarsf ' ^ ' kir, neither 
from the Archbiidioprfes of Tnam and! Armagh, 
nor from several of the other Dioceses, have returns 
of any School whatever been forwarded ; and an 
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item or tw'O of the account, as it stands, will 
show how impenetrably closed the purses of the 
Clergy arc, even to the Open Sesam^’’ of the 
Law. ^ 

In the Diocese of Ardagh, the amount of annual 
income for the maintenance of a school is thus 
* stated : — “ twenty-seven pounds, most difficult to 
collect j by reason of the numbers liable to pay it ; 
part is never paid.” 

In the Diocese of Elphin, the annual income is 
slated to be fifty-five pounds, and the fund from 
which it arises is thus described : — An annuity 
by bequest, and a charge on the Bishops and Clergy, 
some of the latter in arrear, from non-payment of 
tithes, ^nd«the pressure of the times.” 

In the rich Diocese of Derry, where the income 
required for the school is near nine hundred 
pounds, all tBat the Bishop and Clergy can muster 
up among them towards that sum is one hundred 
and ten pounds— the remainder being contributed 
by the Irish Society and London Companies. 

In addition to this establishment of Diocesan 
Schools which the law provides, and which the 
Church thus frustrates, the parochdal Clergy are also, 
by the 28th of Hen. Ylll. charged with the instruc- 
tion of the poor ; and every incumbent appointed 
to a living in Ireland, takes an oath to the follow- 
1 
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ing effect : A. B. do solemnly swear, that 1 

will teach or cause to be taught within the said 
vicarage or rectory, one school as the law re- 
quires.*’ ^ 

Oaths, however, are just as inefficient as acts of 
Parliament. No school — no scholars*' was the 
return made to the House of Commons last year ' 
from the great majority of the parishes ; and, even 
where parochial schools do exist, they seem by these 
accounts to be supported by every body and by 
any body but the Clergy — who while they impute 
to Catholics a laxity in the observance of oaths, 
exhibit a well-bred indifference about their own, 
which is, at least, equally edifying. 

It must have been a consciousness of the iili moral 
influence of such an example, that induced the 
Commissioners of Education, in their Eleventh 
Report, to suggest that it might cfeserve consi- 
deration, whether the oath should continue to be 
administered, or whether the Clergy ought not to 
be relieved from the obligation thus imposed upon 
them.” 

There is one mode, indeed, by which these Re- 
verend Gentlemen quiet their conscic-iees, which 
is too characteristic and amusing not to be noticed. 
It seems that the sum required as the annual con- 
tribution of the clergyman to the parish scliool, 
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was rated in the time of Henry YIIL at forty 
shillings. Without any regard, therefore, to the 
change which has taken place in the value of 
money since, they consider themselves perfectly 
acquitted of their obligations, in devoting two 
pounds odt of their large incomes to the same im- 
portant purpose now ; and we 6nd, in numerous 
instances, among the items of the fund from which 
the school is maintained, Two pounds per an- 
num paid by the rector. 

Even from sueli a benefice as that of Maghera, 
the certified value of which is one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-five pounds per annum, the 
overflowings of clerical benevolence do not exceed 
the ancient mouus oi forty shillings; and the re- 
mainder of the fun*^ foi the support of the school 
is mad.v up of donations from different institutions, 
and the ar. *jual contribut is of the scholars them* 
selves. 

In the great majority of parishes, however, 
there are, as 1 have 'dre'^dv remarked, no Free- 
schools at all. In the diocese of Cloyne, in which 
there aee fifty-eight beneiices, valued, according 
to m accurate return in 1 809, at forty thousand 
pounds a year, there are only twenty schools ; and 
the Aeobbishopric of Tuam, in which there are 
twenty-four benOfices, comprising, eighty-nine pa- 
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lishes, has not been able to contribute to the 
cause of education more than six schools. 

In the mean time, the incumbents of these neg- 
lected parishes, who jire many of them non-resi- 
dents, may be found at Bath and Cheltenham, 
effacing the remembrance of their oaths in those 
Lethean waters, and whiling away the time^in 
prospective dreams of better benefices — like those 
souls on the banks of the ancient Lethe, whom 
Virgil describes as waiting for the fresh bodies, 
into which they were to be inducted,— 

^ — animae, guihus altera fato 
Corpora ^ehentur, liClhapi nrl fluniinin undam 
Securofl laticcs et longa potant. 

From all this, it will be seen, 4,hat k thfe poor 
of Ireland had only .Le Government and the 
Clergy to trust to for education, their ignoiance 
would have been as complc c '*ven ^ philosopher 
like Mr. Bankes could require — and ^he reader of 
the foregoing statement v Jl, I have no doubt, 
agree with me, that ne . <;r did Church and State, 
those inseparable companions (so aptly compared 
to the twins of Heraclitus, that wept and laughed, 
waked and slept, and performed all the Ttinctions 
of life together), exhibit in any other instance 
sqph a perfect co-operation and sympathy, as in 
this one, uniform, and consistent task of strength- 

7 
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cning the interests of the Rock family in Ireland, 
by benighting, beggaring, and brutalizing the 
Irish people, under every reign, and in every pos- 
sibleway, that their joint Excellencies, Reverences, 
and Graces could devise. 

Within these few years, some charitable and 
well-intentioned persons, observing how ill our 
education prospered in the hands of th^ Govern- 
ment and Clergy, have associated themselves in 
various plans for our civilization and improvement 
— and the consequence is, I have, at this moment, 
arrayed againstme, the Kildare Street Society, the 
London Hibernian Society, the Irish Society, and 
a host of other minor societies, all armed with 
bibles,' religious tracts, etc. determined to put 
down the Hock interest, and to repair the mischief 
so elaborately brought about by our rulers, both 
lay and spiritual. 

To unwind a wrong knit up so many years,’’ 
is no such easy matter; and there is, in some of 
the prominent features of this new generation of 
Societies, a family resemblance to the old Charter- 
school system, which prevents me front feeling 
any considerable alarm as to their success. 

As if we wanted any assistance in perpetuating 
national differences, one of tliese Societies has 
kindly taken tl;ie Irish language under its protec- 
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lion ; and the old Milesian vocabulary, %vhich used 
to be banging-matter some sixty years since, is now 
— as a preparation, I presume, for the re-enactment 
of the Penal Code — tej be made a chief part of our 
national education, and to speed the soft inter- 
course” of Rockism in future, under the special 
patronage of ‘‘the Irish Society.” ^ 

The “ Kildare Street Society” is also, 1 find, 
assisting my interests. Out of the public funds 
granted to this institution for tlie purposes of edu- 
cation, tlie greatest portion, it seems, finds its way 
to the favoured region of Ulster, — ‘that being (ac- 
cording to the usual rule for appropriating money 
in Ireland ) the part of the country where such as- 
sistance is least wanted. By their o\^n report, 
indeed, it appears that one northern county, An- 
trim has shared, twice as much of tbgir assistande 
as the whole province of Connaught; and, in con- 
formity with this system, we find, out of a list of 
one hundred and twenty-seven schoolmasters ap-^ 
pointed by them, no more than forty-nine Ca- 
tholics. . 

'But the “ London Hibernian Society” promises 
to be the most useful to me of any— ar i tife follow- 
ing specimens of their success iu proselytism, ex- 
tracted from the Appendix to their Report of last 
year, will prove. 
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In a letter from one of the travelling agents/ 
employed by this body, we find the following de- 
scription of a little fourteen-year-old Protestant, 
which he had just succeeded in making ; — “ Her 
demeanour and conversation has gained the atten- 
tion of her parents to the word of God ; and 
although her dissent from the prevailing religion 
has subjected her to some obloquy and reproach^ 
she is generally respected by her neighbours, and 
at an age little above fourteen ^ is found the avoided 
advocate of Christianity in its scriptural character^ 
in opposition to the corrupt glosses and traditions 
of men.” 

It appears by the following extract, that prose- 
lytes are sometimes promoted into schoolmasters 
— in the hope, no doubt (from a London estimate 
of the Irish character ), that such tame converts 

will act as decoys to catch others : — B , master 

of our school ip E , had some time since in- 

formed me, that he found in the conversation of 
a shoe-maker in that neighbourhood, much to 
strengthen and animate him in his Christian course, 
and that they were mutual supports to each other, 
beneath the trials to which their apostasy from 
popery exposed themi** 

We have afterwards a story, from one of these 
agents, of a Catholic, who, ingoing through some 
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act of penance with about “fifty fellow-sinners," 
was suddenly struck with the conviction, that “ he 
was, in the exercise in which he was engaged , adding 
sin to sin — idolatry tohis other crimes.” Beneath 
this impression, adds the agent, “ he sunk to the 
earth nor could proceed, when, as with the rapidity 
of lightning, a certain text of scripture struck upon 
his recollection. For some time he was motionless 
with delight and astonishment : believing, he re- 
joiced with exceeding great joy ; when recollect- 
ing the situation in which he was placed, regard- 
ing its idolatry with abhorrence, he sprang off his 
knees and fled from the chapel, never again to visit 
it or bow to a priest.” 

Such are the inducements held out ta Catrholics, 
to be educated in the Schools of the “ London Hi- 
bernian Society.” 

The old Char ter school plan ofalienatingchildren 
from their parents, may be traced pretty clearly 
in the following dialogue between one of the In- 
spectors of this Society, and “ a little girl.” “ My 
dear,” said I, “ Where did you find this text ?” 
“ Indeed, Sir, I have a good Testament, and can 
read a Bible.” ‘1 Is your father a Rot. 'm ?” said 
I. ** Indeed^ Sir, he w, and believes every thing the 
Pfiest tells him** 

Little children, as might be expected, act a con- 
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siderable pari in these cases of conversion. I 
will relate an instance/’ says ona of the School- 
masters of the Society, ** of a child no more than 
six years old^ who, on receiying a Testament this 
quarter, threw himself on his knees, and thanked 
God for the gift he bestowed on him, through the 
means of the Society.” 

*lf any further proof be wanting of the benefits 
which these well-meaning persons are likely to 
confer upon the Rock causq, one more specimen 
will amply suffice : the convert in this case is a 
weaver by trade.” It is manifest that God, who 
call'cth men from darkness to light, hath abun- 
dantly blessed the reading of that precious gift to 
him. ’He^ spends all his "hours in reading that 
valuable book, which was the instrument of 
awakening him out of the deep sleep of sin. His 
nearest frieAds are become his greatest enemies z 
his wife and brolher^-in^law say that he is religi-^ 
ously madJ*^ 
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CHAPTER m. 


Education of the Captain, — Hedge Schools, — Abduction 

of a School-master, — Catalogue of a Rock Library, 

It may easily^ be supposed that my Father was 
too good a Catholic to risk the orthodoxy of the 
young Rocks within the proselytizing vortex of a 
Charter -School. Our education, therefore, was 
imbibed in one of those ancient seminaries, which, 
like the academics of the ancients, are held in the 
open air, and which, from the sheltered situation 
they occupy, are called Hedge Schools. 

That particular Hedge School which had the 
honour of educating me, deserved r^fther, perhaps, 
to be called a University — as the little students, 
having first received their rudiments in the ditch, 
were from thence promoted, in due time, to gra- 
duate under the hedge. 

When I was between i3 and years of age, 
our old school-master died ; and as ^ still conti- 
nued, in those intervals of leisure which my early 
initiation into my father’s calling allowed me, to 
avail myself of the instruction of this worthy pe- 
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da^ogue, his death was to me, as well as to all 
the other little Rocks, a serious inconvenience. 
We soon, however, contrived to fill up his place 
— and by an expedient which^ as it is characteristic 
of national manners, I shall, in as few words as 
possible, communicate to my reader. 

A few miles from our village, on the other side 
of the river, there was a school-master of much 
renown, and some Latin, whose pupils we had 
long envied for their possession of such an in- 
structor, and still more since we had been de- 
prived of our own. At last, upon consulting 
with my brother-graduates of the hedge, a bold 
measure was resolved upon, which I had the ho-^ 
nour of.beipg appointed leader to carry into effect. 

One fine moonlight night, crossing the river in 
full force, we stole upon the slumbers of the un- 
suspecting schbol-master, and, carrying him off in 
triumph from his disconsolate disciples, placed 
him down in the same cabin that liad been occu- 
pied by the deceased Abecedarian.* * *** It is not to 

* Lady Morgan mentions a sidiilar circnnistance in her 
amusing “ Sketches of Ireland.” 

By the following statement from the Accounts relating to 
Education, laid before the House of Commons last session, it 
appears that schools arc sometimes stolen in Ireland, as well as 
school-masters . — “ There are two parish schools in the paridi 

of Rathcool, one protestant, and the other papist. The pa> 
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be supposed that the transfluvian tyros submitted 
patiently to this infringement of literary property 
— on the contrary, the famous war for the rape of 
Helen was but a skirmish to that which arose on 
the enlevement of tl^e school-master ; and; after 
alternate victories and defeats on both sides, the 
contest ended by leaving our party in peaceable* 
possession of the pedagogue, who remained con- 
tentedly amongst us many years, to the no small 
increase of Latin in the neighbourhood. 

Such, gentle reader, is the unceremonious way, 
in which matters of love, law, and learning are 
settled among us. Whether the desired object be 
cattle, young ladies, or school-masters. Abduction 
is the process resorted to most comn\pnly. Our 
rulers having, through a long series of centuries, 
by indiscriminate confiscations, transportations, 
and executions, set us the example bf a total dis- 
regard to persons or property, we have followed 
in their footsteps with a desperate fidelity,’' — 
and there is not, perhaps, in the history of the 
world, another instance of a Government and a 

pist school-master obtained a licence thirty yc r.4 ago under 
pretence of being a protestant. By this maiiusuvre he got 
possession of tho parish school-house and its annexed glebe, 
ayd retains it in defiance of the parish minister, and will 
yield to nothing but force. His name is Daniel Brady. 

7 - 
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People going on so long together^ with so little 
observance of law on either side. 

It is, however, a great mistake to say that the 
Irish are uneducated. There are many, it is true, 
among us, who might exclaim, like Skirmish, 

If I had handled my pen as well as I have 
handled my bottle, what a charming hand I should 
htfve written by this time!’*-— but there is no doubt 
that the faculty of reading and writing is quite 
as much diilused among the Irish as among the 
English peasantry. 

The difference is not in the quantity^ but the 
quality^ of our education. The Charter schools 
having done their utmost to sicken us against 
Catechism;^, and our own Priests not suffering us 
to read the Bible,'*' we are driven, between both, 
to select a course of study for ourselves; and 
the line of Veading most usually adopted is as 
follows : — 

In History, — Annals of Irish Rogues and Rap- 
parces. 

In Biography, — Memoirs of Jack tliq Bachelor, a 

* The arguments of the Roman Catholic Clergy against 
the use of the Bible, as a class-book, arc well-founded; but 
the length to which some of them carry their objections to a 
free and general perusal of the Scriptures, is inconsistent 
with the spirit, as well of Civil as of Religious liberty. 
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notorious smuggler, and of Freney, a cele- 
brated highwayman. 

In Theology, — Pastorini’s Prophecies, and the 
Miracles of Prince Hohenloe. 

In Poetry, — Ovid’s Art of Love, and Paddy’s 
Resource. 

In Romance-reading,-^Don Belianis of Greece^ 
Moll Flanders, etc. etc. • 

Such being the leading works in that choice 
Catalogue, from which, according to the taste of 
the parties, is selected the chief reading of the 
Cottagers of Ireland. 

So educated,'* ** and so governed, is it wonderful 
that the Rock. Family should flourish ? 

* Sir John No-wpori, Tviih Tvhom originated the former 
Board of Education, has just gained another of those tri- 
umphs, which the country owes to his honest zeal, by in- 

ducing the Ministers to consent to a new Gommission for the 
same important purpose. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The CaptairCs opinions on Tithe matters,^ 'Testimonies in 
favour of Tithes from the Old Testament, — From the 
Heathens* — From the Gospel, — From the Fathers , — 
Civil Right to Tithes, 

As Ecclesiastical matters very early attracted my 
attention, and have formed a considerable part of 
the business and glory of my existence, I shalFnot, 
I trust, be thought to digress unseasonably, in de- 
voting a feiv pages to the interesting and lively 
subject of Tithes. 

In the practical part of Tithe affairs, I am 
(thanks to my Reverend antagonists, and the 
helium sacrurA that has been so long waged be- 
tween us) tolerably conversant. But I have also, 
during those intervals of learned leisure, which 
a compulsory residence in some of his Majesty’s 
strong places has afforded me, made researches 
into the history and antiquities of Tithes — with 
a few of the results of which I shjill, as briefly as 
possible, acquaint the reader. 

By most of those writers who have argued for 
the Divine Right of Tithes, the quarrel between 
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Gain and Abel is considered to be the first Tithe- 
case upon record— -so that bloodshed appears to 
have been an ingredient in the transaction from 
the very first. ^ 

In a Penitential written for the direction of 
Priests in Confession, about the time of Henry VI., 
the Priest, in his advice upon the point oP 
Tithing,” thus refers to this precedent : “ After- 
ward, Adam had two sonnes, Caine and Abell. 
Abell tithed truly, and of the best ; Caine tithed 
falsely, and of the worst. At last, the fals tither 
Gayh* sleugh Abell, his brother ; for he blamyd 
him, and seyd that he tithed evil. And where- 
fore our Lord God accursed Gayn, and all the 
erth in his work. So ye now see thatials tything 
was the cause of the first manslaughter that ever 
was.” 

Other Reverend antiquarians have gone still 
higher, and assert that Adam himself was the first 
tithe-payer. In mentioning this wise opinion 
two hundred years ago, Selden said, think 
that in the time of this light of learning, none 
have durst venture their credits upon such fancies.” 
But, if Selden ]|^ad lived in the begi^iiling of the 
nineteenth century, he would have found a much 
more adventurous ^irit of absurdity ; and in an 

Essay on the Revenues of the Church of Eng- 
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land, etc. by the Reverend Morgan Gove, D.G.L. 
Prebendary of Hereford, and Rector of Eaton 
Bishop,’’ lie would have read the following pas- 
sage : — “ Nor does there remain any other method 
of solving the di/liculty,but by assigning the origin 
of the custom (of Tithes), and the peculiar ob- 
servance of it, to some unrecorded revelation made 
to Adam^ and by him and his descendants de- 
livered down to posterity.” 

It has been asked, to what parish church Adam 
paid his tithes ? but the Reverend Mr. Cove has 
not yet returned an answer. 

In general, however, the Tenths paid to the 
Levites are the scriptural precedent upon which 
a claim to Tithes is founded, — in other words, a 
ceremonial of the Jewish Law, which, together 
with the other ceremonials of that Law, vtas set 
aside By the * Gospel, and which the Jews them- 
selves no longer practise, is considered by a Chris~ 
tian Priesthood good and sufficient authority for 
taking a tenth part of the produce of all England 
and Ireland unto themselves. If the early Fathers 
may be accused of Judaizingj what shall we say 
to this more modern Levitism ? , 

Let it be remembered, too, that, though the 
Jewish ordinance enjoined the payment of Tithes 
to the tribe of Levi, within the land of Canaan 
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onlyj these reverend antiquarians d6 not at all 
the less gravely quote it, as applicable to their 
own peculiar parishes and purposes; and some 
reverend Mr. O’Flaherty (who is fwt of the tribe 
of Levi), and who dwells in Ballynakilty (which 
is not the land of Canaan.), may yet, perhaps, at 
this moment, be quoting Leviticus and Deut^ 
ronomy, to prove to the Ballynakiltians his sdered 
right to the tenth ridge of every miserable potatoe- 
crop within his reach. 

If authorities from the Old Testament are to be 
cited, the best prototype of tithe-takers (at least 
of Irish tithe-takers) is to be found among those 
sons of Eli, in Samuel, who struck their flesh- 
hooks into the pots and pans of tliQ people, and 
“ all that the flesh-hooks brought up, tjie priest 
took for himself,” — who said, “ thou shalt give 
it me now, and if not I will take it by force;” 
and who at last, by their rapacity, brought 4;hcse 
priestly dues into such disrepute, that men 
abhorred the offerings of the Lord.”— i Samuel, 
ii. i6, i4* 

Not content with Jewish authorities, the Rever- 
end writers in 4pfcnce of Tithes have condescended 
to call in even Pagans to their assistance; and 
^inform us, with much complacency, that not only 
the Greeks and Romans, but the Arabians, Ethio- 
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pians , Phoenicians, et^. were all most strict and 
exemplary tithe-payers. 

Hercules, it appears, was a considerable receiver 
of Tenths ; and if he was also his own Collector, 
practised as I am in skirmishes with Proctors, 1 
should hesitate, I own, before I encountered so 
formidable a.Tithe-gatherer. 

The story of Gacus, stealing away the flocks of 
Hercules,'^ is, no doubt, an allegory, prophetic 
of the loss which the Irish Clergy sustained, in 
having the Tithe of agistment of .Cattle taken from 
them by the Irish Parliament. The character, 
indeed, given of Cacus by Virgil, represents the 
Parliament of that penal, period, to the very life — 

At furii^Caci mens cfTera, ne quid inausum, 

Jiut intractatum sceleris doliwefuisset. 

The circumstance, too, of Cacus pulling the 
cattle by the * tail may possibly allude to the 
method of ploughing by the tail, so long practised 
in Ireland : — 

Avcrsos caudik traxit in antra bovcs \ 
but this I throw out merely as a suggestion. 

* According to some accounts (Halicamass. Fai/s. 
n>) Hercules himself first spent the Tenth of what he took from 
Cacus, in a jolly feast with Evander and his companions^* 
from whence (says Dionysius) originated the offering of Tithes 
at the altar which they raised to him. 

This jolly method of spending the Tithes is still preserved 
in Ireland lilDst classically. . 
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We are next presented, by these classical 
clergymen, with an association between Poets and 
Tithe-holders, which is as unexpected as it is 
edifying. From lliejucubrations of the Reverend 
Mr. Cove and others^ it appears that Apollo, ako, 
was so much in the receipt of this kind of dues, 
that one of the epithets by which he was distin-* 
guished was the Tithe-bearing, — oi^, as 

Selden more fancifully renders it, “ crowned with 
Tithes.” ♦ 

This, no doubt, is the secret of that inspiration, 
which has made the Church so fertile in good poets 
at the present day — and, if the Tithe-crowned 
Apollo could always boast such votaries as Crabbe, 
Bowles, Crowe, Milinan, and Croley, even Captain 
Rock would bow the knee to him in homage, and 
acknowledge his Tenth Muse to be worth almost 
all the other Nine. * 


* The famous courtezan Rhodopis used to send annually 
the tithe of her earnings to Delphi ; where, doubtless, the 
venerable priests of the temple defended the sacredness of 
the due with all proper 8pirit>~pronouncing every man an 
atheist, who dared to question or even smile at it. 

This singular sort of Tithe was not cooh-'''d to Heathen 
Church establishments, but, like all other profitable prac> 
tices, found its way also into the Christian church. **Some 
Canonists,"* says Hume, *<went so far as to affirm tliat the 
Clergy were entitled to the tenth of the profits made by Cour- 
tezans.** 
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When we add to the above classical examples of 
Tithing, that of the Tenth allotted by Juno to the 
Priests of Cybele, for the trouble they took in 
teaching Mars to dance, we shall have done full 
justice to the argument in favour of Tithes, derived 
by Church Divines from the religious institutions 
'bf the Heathens. 

We come now to the Gospel authorities for this 
practice — and here, at least, we might expect to 
find its Reverend advocates, armed with such texts 
in support of their claim, as would at once reduce 
us to reverential silence, and justify the assertion 
of Archdeacon Coxe in a late pamphlet, that Tithes 
“ are derived from such a high and sacred source, 
as no believer in revelation can speak of without 
respect.” 

But, no — on the contrary, all here is silent. 
Neither from the lips of the Divine Founder of 
Christianity himself, nor from the pen of any of 
his disciples, has there fallen a single precept, en- 
joining the payment of Tithe to any class of priest- 
hood whatever. Out of this sacred region, there- 
fore, I may hurry without another word— happy 
to find it unmarked by a single foot-priiit of the 
Tithe-gatherer, and only regretting that my Re- 
verend antagonists should, by seeking authority for 
their worldly-inindedness in such sources, make it 
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necessary for unhallowed feet like mine, to folloy^ 
them so near the confines of all "that should be 
most holy and unapproachable. 

In* the same manner, though not with the same 
reverential feelings, I shall pass over the testimo- 
nies to Tithing cited from the Fathers — those con- 
venient authorities, whose folios have always served 
as a sort of spare bolsters to theology, to be placed 
wherever an occasional support was ivanting, and 
then thrown aside when the purpose was served. 
Thus, for instance, if Origen, in the simplicity of 
his benevolence, refuses to believe in the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, he is instantly and indig- 
nantly pronounced a hectic, a blasphemer, and 
even disseised of his saintship for a notion so abo- 
minably charitable. But, if the same Origen 
should recommend, (as he docs in one of his Ho- 
milies) that First-fruits and Tenths should be duly 
paid, he is then the very ** top of judgment,” and 
is quoted by Archdeacon Coxe and brethren, with 
all the reverence which an opinion so clerical and 
orthodox demands. ' 

The brief sum, however, of th:« jijart of the 
History of Tithes is as follows. It was not till the 
fourth Century that this mode of providing for the 
(Clergy was introduced into the Church ; and, even 
then, the Priest was entitled but to a third part of 
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the Tenths, the remaining two portions being ap- 
propriated to the repair of Churches and relief of 
the Poor. In the course of time, however, the 
Priest contrived to monopolize all to himself, and 
from that moment the struggle between the Laity 
and tlie Clergy began — the former paying reluctant- 
iy, or not at all, and the latter cursing them with 
all Che flowers of Church eloquence, in consequence. 

The following specimen of the style of maledic- 
tion used on those occasions, will serve to show 
what a kindly feeling this Jewish custom was the 
means of introducing into the Christian Church : — 

Si quis autem baec omnia non deciinaverit, prsedo 
Dei est, et fur et latro, et maledicta quae intulit Do- 
minus (r«) Cain non recte dividenti congeruntur.” 

Not only disputes, but bloodshed followed in 
the wake of this new Tithing system — and the 
Danes put their king. Knout the Fourth, to death, 
for no other cause, than having attempted to im- 
pose it upon them, f 

♦ About the year laoo, we find Pope Innocent III. com- 
plaining bitterly of those who were so ungodly as to pay 
their Tenths away from the Church to the Poor. “ Gravitcr 
ergo peccant," says his Holiness, ** qui decimas et primitias 
non reddunt sncerdotibns, sed cas pro voluntate sua distri- 
buunt indigcnfcibus."— Selden. 

*1* It is not improbable that the Danes gave my ancestors 
some lessons when they were in Ireland-^as their method o| 
serving Tithe-owners resembles our own treatment of Proa- 
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Let us now see whether the Civil Right, on 
which the Clergy rest their claim to Tithes, is 
bottomed on grounds more tenable or respectable. 

The most ancient ^law concerning this right in 
England was made by OfTa, king of Mercia— who, 
having murdered under his own roof, Ethelbert, 
'King of the East Angles, who had come to sue fof 
his daughter in marriage, invested the Church* by 
way of atoning for this bloody violation of hos- 
pitality, with a legal property and inheritance in 
Tithes. 

Such ‘is the origin to which the Clergy them- 
selves refer for the first establishment of Tithes as 
a Civil right in England — and it is thought by them, 
at this day, a sufficient reason for taking a fifth or 
fourth of the rental of all England, that kingOffa, 
in the year ySS, could not sleep easy in his bed, 
without making a present of the Tenth part of his 
domains to the Clergy. 

He was followed by another pious patron of the 
Church, King Ethelwolf, who, being alarmed by 

tors most closely. Under King Waldemar the First, when 
the Clergy threatened to discontinne their fu ctions, unless 
Tithes were paid more regularly than heretoiure, the People 
answered that they must either do their duty, or quit their 
country ; otherwise (in the true Rock style), non solum 
verum amissionem, sed membrorum etiam truncationem de- 
morarentur.” 
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threats of fresh invasion from the Danes, consulted 
his Clergy as to the most eilicacious inode of pro- 
pitiating heaven, and averting the calamity. The 
Clergy recommended Tithes, a specific in allsuch 
cases ; and King Ethelwolf, improving on the piety 
of Oifa, who had given them but a tentli of his 
own domains, made over to them that proportion 
of the produce of the whole kingdom-r-by the 
blessing of which donation, as well as of three 
hundred marks annually to the Pope, for the pur- 
chase of oil for the lamps at St. Peter’s and St. 
Paul’s, he got rid of his Royal panic about the 
Danes, found Tithes, as he says in his Charter, 
“ beneficial to the health of his soul,*’’'* and, like 
Swift’s generous country-gentleman, who, 

out of his great bounty, 

Built a bridge at the cxpencc of the county, 


* The same gcncroii» motives are professed by Ring Ste- 

phen, iu his coniirmatiou of these Grants. — ** For the sal- 
vation of iny own soul, and the souls of my father and 
mother, and all my forefathers and ancestors, etc.” In like 
manner, in the year 85a, “Ragincr, Duke of Lorraine,*? says 
Selden, “ gave a whole town away to the Abbey of Vito in 
Verdun, with the appurtenances, and all the Tithes of the 
Land for the health of his own soul, and the souls of his 
wife, children, and parents,” Most expensive, to be sure, 
were the souls of Kings and Dnkes in those limes. But why, 
in the name of common sense, shonld England be the only 
country that continues paying for them still? 
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saddled posterity with the payment of his soul’s 
health” for ever. 

“ Thus,” says the Reverend Mr. Cove triumph- 
antly ^ “ were the Sa^jfon Clergy endowed * with a 
legal, hereditary and permanent right and pro- 
perly in Tithes, by which their successors have 
ever since holdcn them, and by which they are as* 
fully entitled to and possessed of their tenth parts, 
as all proprietors of lands are of the other nine.” 
That is to say, King Ethelwolf gave to the Church 
— not the Tenth part of any actual estates or pos- 


The audjor of the Article on Ecclesiastical Revenues, 
in the last Quarterly, No. 5o, well aware tliat this alleged 
origin of the right of tithes, is, tliou'gh sufllciently royal, not 
very reputable, has endeavoured to get rid of two Saxon 
monar^hs aluigclber — and prefers seeking the source of all 
Ecclesiastical property in certain grants of private indivi- 
duals, which, he yet acknowledges, ‘Mt is impossible to 
prove by any existing documciils.” It wSiild have been 
wiser, like Dr. Cove, to hold fast by Oila and Ethelwolf. 
Besides, the objection to a right bequeathing away the 
results of future labour, skill, expenses, etc. lies, in principle, 
as strongly against the private individual as against the 
monarch. Tithes,” says an honest Quaker, who lias 
written very sensibly on the subject, “ be the Tenth of the 
Profit or Increase of the Land, and they that settled Tithes 
were actually seised of them in Law, then surely they could 
settle no more than ^cy were actually seise.' and they 
could be actually seised of no oUier profits or increase, than 
what did grow, increase, or renew upon the land while 
they were actually seised of.it. So dial such settlement, 
how valid soevej while they lived, must expire with them.” 
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sessionsi for here lies the fallacy under^ which 
Tithes are represented as property * — but the 
Tenth part of what King Ethelwolf did nol then 
possess, and therefore couM not grant aWayr 
namely, all future profits and increase upon lands, 
arising from the labour and skill of husbandmen yet 
unborn other words, a mortgage with- 

-it is amusing to observe how the word Property ^ as 
applied to tithes, eludes the grasp of definition. This 
proper^/* say some of the Reverend claimants, doth not 
belong to either the Person or the Office apart, but the 
Property belongs to the Person as qualified by holy orders, 
and put into actual possession by institution or induction.'^ 
To this Ellwood, the quaker already quoted, answers tf 
the property doth not belong to either the Person or the 
Office apart, what becomes of the property when they are 
parted ? wheae resteth the property when the office is void ? 
Doth the property cease ? They had best have a care of* 
that, for that will shrewdly endanger iheit title.” 

In a late Manifesto of the Irish Church, entitled **The Case 
of the Church of Ireland stated,” the difficulty is got rid of 
by considering every individual Parson as a Corporation in 
himself. “ Besides aggregate corporations, there are others 
called sole, as consisting at a given time of a single indivi- 
dual. By the act of incorporation, these legal persons, like 
the former, are exempted from mortality, and invested with 
rights as perpetual as their existence. Such is the King, 
who, to the Constitution, never dies. Such too is the Parson 
of every Parish.” 

The King and the Parson !— The vast “importance of a 
man to himself,” so happily illustrated in “ the Memoirs of 
P. P. Parish Clerk,” is also strikingly exemplified in every 
page of diis Reverend Champion, 
f “ A perpetual grant of Tithes implies a grant not only 
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out equity of redemption, upon the industry of all 
future English farmers, for ever. This, too, be- 
€a^se King Ethel wolf was in a fright about the 
Danes, and thought Uic only chance of safety, for 
either his soul or his body, lay in filling the pockets 
of the Priests of England with money, and the 
lamps of St. Peter’s at Rome with oil. " 

My Reverend opponents answer (in the same 
spirit with which a Priest of Delphi would have 
defended the Tithe of the fair courtezan Rhodopis) 
that it matters not what were the character or 
motives jof the donor — that the grant has been 
made, and a right thereby instituted, which^ 
whatever may be the consequences, “ruat coelum,” 
cannot be recalled. Where, then, a^e all the 
other wise grants and imposts of that enlightened 
period — the Peter Vpcnce, the Church-scot, the rich 
endowments of monasteries and Churches, most of 
them bestowed for the same laudable purposes, 
namely, the health of such souls as OiTa’s and 
Ethelwolfs? where is all this sacred property now? 

of other men’s stocks, in which the granters had no pro> 
pcrlj, but of other men’s labour, skill, dihgcnce, and in- 
dustry also, long before they were begotten 'i^pon which 
supposition all men blit Priests, since Ethelw^^'h’s lime, must 
be born slaves, under an obligation to employ their time, 
pains, industry and skill in working for tbe Priests.” — Ell- 
wood, Foundation of Tithes shaken. 


8 
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where all the charters, deeds, seals, etc. by which 
it was ratiHed ? Gone to the moon — to that repo- 
sitory of things lost on earth, where Astolpho 
found the Deed of Gift from Pope Silvester to 
Constantine, and where I see no earthly or hea- 
venly reasons why the Charters of Oifa and Ethel- 
* wolf should not join them. 

in fact, till the time of Henry VIII. there was 
no effective statute law to enforce the payment of 
Tithes in England. The Church had, it is true, 
for centuries before, brought into play the whole 
battery of decrees, canons and curses, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a right to these dues ; but the 
people had never, either by tlicmselves or their 
representatives, consented to such an encroach- 
ment on their property. The exaction of Tithes, 
therefore, under the authority of Papal^decrees, 
was in no r&pect different from the rest of those 
pious robberies, which his Holiness, the Pope, was 
in the habit of committing on all the high-ways 
of Europe. It is singular enough, too, that he- 
formed England should now be almost the only 

* Sec “ Reply to Archdeacon Coxc on the Subject of 
Tithe Gommuiation by John Bcnett, Esq. M. P.'* — a pam- 
phlet, -which shows how easily ad' intelligent country- 
gentleman may foil even an Archdeacon at his own weapons, 
ond«asii&n the supremacy of good sense over the vain pre- 
tensions of learning. 
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country in the world where this truly Papal im- 
post is still retained. Apud Anglos (says Gesner) 
hodie disputa tur adhuc an Dccimie sint res juris 
divini. Nostri Princip^s in Germania sunt sapien- 
tiores ; illi abrogarunt cas.’^ 

To the Acts, therefore, of the 27th and 32 nd 
years of Henry VIII. the Clergy can alone refer for^ 
a legal right to Tithes — and to all the sacrcdness 
which the Laws of Henry VIII. can confer on their 
claims, they are fully entitled. 

But the sweeping alienation into lay lands, not 
only of Tithes, but of all other sorts of Ecclesias- 
tical property, both under this monarch in Eng- 
land and James VI. in Scotland — and the con- 
firmation by Charles 1 . in the latter kingdom, of 
the titles of those Barons, who had plundered the 
‘‘ Spirituality” of the Church, sufHdently show 
how little sacred, in any sense of the word, this 
species of property has been held even by those, to 
whom the Clergy look up as their Supreme Heads. 

The Ecclesiastics of Scotland, previous to the 
Reformation, engrossed, in one form or another, 

* “ In the Act of 3a Henry VIII.” sayi Antony Pearson, 
*^Tilhes are called Spirkual Gifts ; and there, v'* impropriate 
Tithes, sold after the Dissolution, it is said Jiejr are now 
made Temporal; and, before that time it was never beard 
th%t tithes were called a Temporal Right.”— Great Case of 
lyihes. 
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half the landed property of the country, and their 
Tithes alone are said to have amounted to one 
fourth of the rents of the whole kingdom. Yet, 
now, so little scruple has th^re been in getting rid 
of this obnoxious burden, that they no longer exist 
in Scotland, as a contribution of the produce of 
tlie land ; but, assuming the form of a fixed rent, 
leave the farmer his whole crop to manage as he 
likes, and the minister his whole time to devote to 
works of peace and usefulness — no fear of sever- 
ance to interrupt the labours of the one, nor any 
decimal calculations to disturb the devotions of the 
other. 

I have thus hastily but, to myself, satisfactorily 
exposed, the futility of those claims as well divine 
as civil, which my Reverend Antagonists set up to 
an inviolable property in Tithes. 1 shall, in a 
future Chapter, lay open some of the machinery 
of the Tithing system — particularly as brought 
into operation in Ireland, and as connected with 
the interests and prosperity of my own family 
there. 

Like a physician, who writes a treatise upon 
the disease by which he lives, without any fear 
of losing practice by his exposure of its diagnos- 
tics, I shall freely point out all the ravages of this 
Ecclesiastical malady, without much dread of 
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being superseded in my manner of treating it, or 
of being doomed to idleness by any radical remo- 
val of the complaint. The perusal of Mr. Has- 
Iain’s. work on Insaiyty, has never, that I know 
of, prevented any gentleman, so disposed, from 
.going mad ; and I shall not be surprised to hear 
of Mr. Wetherell, rising from the perusal of this** 
very Chapter of mine, to state gravely in flie 
House of Commons, that “ Tithes are a sacred 
vinculum between tlie Clergyman and his parish^ 
ioners, and possess a certain noli me tangcre quality 
ahorut them, which makes it necessary to leave 
them in statu quo, and go on paying them in 
soicula sasculorum.'* ^ 


A faint imitation of this gentleman’s learned style of 
speaking. May I venture to recommend for his perusal the 
Diatriba: of Bishop Montague on Tithes, whcjjjre he will find 
specimens of this tesselated style, almost equalling his own ? 
For instance Scilicet j you ore gallince filius albcB in 

your own opinion. But Ikvc crat ilia Helena, good master 
Selden, not as you mistake the matter.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

«• 

1963—1778. 

Political State of Ireland during the early part of die 
Captain^s life. — Dr. Lucas* — ZTndcrtahcrs. — Admi- 
nistration of Lord Townsend^ Tjord Ilarcourt, etc : — 
Corruption . — The ^*‘CatlsoUc Enemy — Je-ws."^ Con- 
verts. 

Foh about fifty years after the Revolution, there 
was in the Politics of Ireland no Irish Party. Our 
Parliament was but a sort of Chapel of Ease to that 
in Westminster. Irish pensions, Irish peerages, 
and even Jrish patriotism were all exclusively in 
the hands of Englishmen, or the sons of English- 
men — and, though now and then their delibe- 
rations affected to be patriotic and national, the 
country itself had as little to do with the matter, 
as a corpse has with the inquest the coroner holds 
over it. 

Even the patriotism of Swift, as I have already 
remarked, might have come under his own inter- 
dict, as an imported article ; and, useful and ho- 
nourable as his genius has been to Ireland, that 
happy illustration of the machinery of most human 
motives, “ une roue de cuivre fait tourner line ai^ 
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^uille dCorj* may, without much injustice, be ap- 
plied to those of Swift — ^as English discontent was, 
after all, the ^'roue de culvre” that put the^‘ ai- 
guille d’or” of his patriotism in motion. 

It was not till about the period of Lord Har- 
rington’s administration (i747*9)> the English 
in Ireland began to be, as Burke says, “ domicili-^ 
ated,” and to feci that they had a country— And 
it is in the writings of that indefatigable Tribune, 
Dr. Lucas, tliat tlie first dawnings of a national 
and Irish feeling are to be found. !No longer cir- 
cuunscribing the Spirit of Patriotism within the 
wizard circle of the Protestant Interest,” he was 
the first member of the Parliament of Ireland, 
that dared to extend his sympathies beyond the 
little colony around hini^ to the great mass of the 
Irish nation ; — and there is one of his Addresses, 
in which, putting aside, boldly and^entirely, the 
eternal scape-goat of Popery, he arraigns the whole 
conduct of England towards Ireland, and declares 
that “ the Mexicans were never used worse by the 
barbarous Spaniards, tlian the poor Irish had been 
for centuries by the Ehglisli.” 

The duration of our Parliaments h.-hbeen, till 
this time, for the whole life of the king — so that 
the Parliament, which the death of George IT. 
ctissolved, had been in existence thirty-two years ! 
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— and it was by the exertions of Dr. Lucas, that 
they were at length, in the year 1767, limited to 
the period of eight years. But still their depen- 
dency on the will of England was so absolute, andT 
all power of originating Bills, — even Money-Bills 
—was so completely taken away from them, that 
•^heir deliberations and decisions, except for pur- 
poses of corruption, were mere acting and child’s 
play. 

In this shackled state our Parliament remained 
till 1782, — and, among the farces on a grand scale 
which have been played off before the world, the 
Debates of such a House of Commons, in the lead- 
ing-strings of the English Attorney-General, could 
not have been the most unamusing to an indiffer- 
ent spectator. The solemn proposal by some pa- 
triot member, of a Bill previously submitted to 
the censure ol the Privy Council — the appeals to 
liberty and the Constitution on both sides — the 
animation of the opposition benches — the agita- 
tion of the galleries — and, all this time, a perfect 
consciousness every where, that the Attorney-Ge- 
neral of England could, with a dash of his pen, 
reverse, alter, or entirely do away the matured 
result of all the eloquence and ail the abilities of 
this whole assembly ! * 

* See Young’s Tour. 
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With a Parliament so constituted, corruption 
would seem hardly necessary ; but the influence of 
the Undertakers (as three or four great families^ 
were called) had became, at length, so enormous, 
and so embarrassing to the Government, that it 
was found necessary to break it down by every 
mode of seduction and bribery, that intrigue and* * * § 
a Pension -list, expansible ad injinitum^‘\ could 
supply. 

In Swift's time, “burgundy, kind words, and 
closeting” was the recipe for bringing over refrac- 
tory^ country-gentlemen ; but something more 
substantial was requisite now — and Lord Town- 
send, under whom the experiment was first tried, § 

* The Shannons, Lcinsters, Ponsoiibys, etc. — so called 
from their iinrlcrtaking, under every successive Lord-Lieutenant, 
on certain terms for themselves and their followers, to ** do 
the King’s business” (as the phrase was) in th^ House. 

« The pensions then charged upon the civil establishment, 
amounted to seventy-two thousand pounds per annum. The 
private revenue of the crown, which the law left at its dis> 
crctionaiy disposal, did not at the same lime exceed seven 
thousand per annum, so that the pensions exceeded the fund 
which could at all be charged with them by sixty-five 

thousand per annum.”— Pi.owdew. 

§ By his diverting the channel of court favour, or rather 

dividing it into a multitude of little streams, the , ^ntlcmcn of 
the House of Commons were taught to look up to him, not 
only as the source, but the dispenser of every gratification. 
Not even a commission in the Revenue could be disposed of 
without bis approbation. Thus were the old Undertakers 

8 . 
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found the decomposition of these parliamentary 
clans, a process not less costly than it was invidious 
and hazardous. He seems, however, to have sue* 
cecded — particularly with the patriots ; and the 
names of Loftus, Beresford, etc., amon(j the apos- 
tates of that period, show the foundations upon 
* 'which Tory titles and fortunes are sometimes con- 
structed. 

Under a subsequent administration ( Lord Har- 
court’s)so little did Court influence mask its opera- 
tions, that, for the purpose of recruitin{]; the Trea- 
sury bench against the meeting of Parliaifieht^five 
Earls, seven Viscounts, and eighteen Barons were 
all made in one day. 

This system of government was all a long re- 
hearsal for the Union — that last grand bouquet of 
the feux dCqrtifice of Corruption. But though 
even thus soon did that coming event cast its 
shadow before,’’ the slightest hint of such a mea- 
sure was received with universal indignation. The 
people preferred of the two, a bad parliament to 
none at all, and the event has shown that they 
were right. Like Harlequin decapitated, though 
his head was no great ornament to him when on 
you cannot imagine how awkward he looks with- 
out it.” 

given to understand that there was another way of doing hnsi- 
ness than through them.*’— C ampbell’s Philosoph, Survey, 
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All this time the Catholic Enemy*’ ( as the laws 
called their own manufacture) went on increasin^^ 
in silence and in darkness, like that (ire which 
some French philosophers suppose to exist at the 
centre of the earth, — working its way upward in 
secret, till it will at last make the surface too hot 
to hold us. So little were they attended to, excepf 
for purposes of persecution, that in a case w£cre 
one of their body Avas tried, for having given re- 
fuge to a young lady, wdiom some Protestant con- 
verters weredaying siege to rather violently, it was 
stated: gravely from the bench that the laws did 
not presume a Papist to exist in the kingdom, nor 
could they breathe without the connivance of Go- 
vernment.” Til is is one of those sidilime and 
daring fictions, in which Law leaves Poetiy so very 
far behind it — two or three millions of souls not 
supposed to exist” — five-sixths of a people alive 
only by courtesy ! 

It seemed, indeed, as if these wise legislators had 
really succeeded in persuading themselves, that 
Catholics not only went for ciphers in the census 
of a population, but, like the devils in Milton’s 
Pandemonium, took no room. For, wL ' Jdn every 
direction this enslaved race was multiplying (con- 
trary to the noble example of the elephant, which 
refuses to propagate its race in bondage), we find 
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the Parliament in such fear of a deficiency of popu- 
lation, as to encourage the importation of Palatines, 
Hugonots, and even Jews, by every inducement 
that not only full toleration, but the most lavish 
grant of privileges could furnish. 

This notable and pious plan for strengthenings ‘ 
tile Protestant interest by a plentiful infusion of 
Jewish blood, was first suggested in the year i 747 » 
when a Bill for ^^naturalizing persons professing 
the Jewish religion” passed the Irish House of 
Commons, but was lost, 1 believe, in England. So 
late, however, as the year 1796, “ all foreigliSrs of 
all descriptions” (including of course, Jews, Turks, 
and other outlandish infidels) were invited not 
only to the«.bcnefits of naturalization, but to the 
enjoyment of all those civil advantages, from which 
the native Catholic was then, and is now, excluded. 

The Preamble of one of these latitudinarian 
Acts (1780) merits well to be recorded, both as a 
sample of legislative effrontery, and of that fancy 
which some tyrants have for showing that they 
know what is right, merely to enhance their plea- 
sure in doing all that is wrong : “ Whereas ihe 
increase of people is a means of advancing ihe 
wealth and strength of anj nation ; and whereas 
many foreigners and strangers, from the lenity of 
our government y ihe benefit of our lawSy the ad- 
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vantages of our trade, the security of our property, 
and the consideration of the pleiitifulness of all 
sorts of useful and profitable commodities, -with 
which Ireland abounds, might be induced to settle 
in the kingdom, if they were made partakers of 
the ad\fantages and privileges, which the natural^ 
bom subjects of this realm do enjoy, etc. 

It is evident that, under Lord Townsend’s ad- 
ministration, Patriotism was a much more formi- 
dable thing than popery, as, in buying up the 
former article, no expense was spared, — while the 
addifidhof ten pounds to the annual sum of thirty, 
secured by the 8tli of Anne to every Popish priest 
that should become Protestant, was all that the 
favourite old cause of Proselytism coaid obtain. 
As the Act itself piteously recites, “ It was found 
by experience that the former provision of thirty 
pounds was in no respect a suilicient encourage- 
ment for Popish priests to become converts 
therefore, what neither tliirty pounds nor some 
centuries of persecution could effect, it was thought 
a bidding of ten pounds more might perhaps 
bring about. It was ordered, too, that the forty 
pounds annually^ should be levied c 'the in- 
habitants of the district wherein the convert last 
i]esided and thus the same mode since adopt- 
ed to check the practice of illicit distillation, 
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namely, that of fining the town-land where an 
illicit still was found, was by this sagacious Act 
applied to encourage the growth of conversion— as 
if it was necessary to add fiscal to spiritual consi- 
derations, to keep a neighbourhood on the alert 
against the introduction of Protestantism among 
fiiem. 

Such (I again and again repeat it) were the bung- 
ling bigots and oppressors, whose handy-work we 
sec before us in the present condition of Ireland— 
whose wicked absurdity still lives among their 
worthy Orange successors — and whose systeltt'^11, 
I foresee, like the old Bucentaur of Venice, be 
carefully kept together in patched-up preservation, 
as long as a^single fragment of the rotten but sacred 
hulk remains. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1778. 

Relaxation of the Penal Code, Alarm of the ^.ochs 
thercaU — Flattering confidence of my father in the 
English Got»ernment.—‘ Jlis sagacious speech to his 
children thereon, — Standing toast of the Rock family. 

About this time there were symptoms of a dis* 
position in our rulers to soften the severity of the 
Penal Code, which alarmed some members of my 
family considerably. Recollecting those lines of the 
prophecy, already quoted, *• 

As long ns Millions shall kneel down 
To ask of Thousands for their 
While Thousands proudly turn away. 

And to the Millions answer “Nay,” 

So long the merry reign shall be 
Of Captain Rock and his Family, 

they considered every approach to justice and libe- 
rality, as a step towards the discomfiture and down- 
fall of our Dynasty. 

The indulgences, it is true, w;ere ha *»f a very 
alarming description ; for the first great favour 
granted to the Catholics was an Act empowering 
them to take leases of unprofitable bog/’— half 
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an acre of arable land being thrown in as a dou- 
ceur with fifty acres of bog, ‘*in case the depth of 
the bog from the surface, when reclaimed, should 
be four feet at least/’ This liberal extension of 
the blessings of property to the Papists, though 
violently opposed, as a measure tending to encou- 
rage, Popery, (reclaiming bogs an encouragement 
to Popery !) was at length carried in the year 1772. 

The next great benefit bestowed upon the Catho- 
lics was the allowing them to take tlie Oath of 
Allegiance : and this kind permission to the vic- 
tim to come and swear eternal fidelity to hislEor- 
mentors, — though as insulting a piece of mockery 
as can well be imagined, — was received with the 
warmest gratitude by the Catholics ; because it, 
at least, acknowledged their existence as subjects, 
and put an evd to that lively fiction of the law, 
which would have returned “nonest inventus” 
of two millions of people. 

At length, in the year 1778, the fears of England 
— then suffering, in America, for her Saturnian 
propensity to devour her own offspring — and the 
gradual increase of a national spirit in Ireland, 
concurred in removing the most obnoxious of the 
Penal statutes, — of those laws, which had so long 
excluded the great majority of the nation frona 
all interest or property in the soil on which they 
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trod ; and by which our rulers, having first plun- 
dered us of the estates and possessions of our fore- 
fathers, set an interdict on our acquisition of any 
more'for our descendants. 

By the 17 and 18 of George III., any Catholic, 
subscribing the Oath of Allegiance and Declaration 
prescribed by a former Act, might take, enjoy, ancT 
dispose of a lease for 999 years, certain, or deter- 
minable on the dropping of five lives ; their pos- 
sessions were in future to be descendible, devisable, 

l^lienable, as fully as if belonging to any other of 
His &xajesty*s subjects : nor could a son any longer 
fly in the face of his father, and by a pretended 
conformity to the establislicd faith, despoil him 
at once of all right in the disposal of his.property, 
and bring liis grey hairs in sorrow and beggary to 
the grave. ^ 

♦ The relaxing lows of this period, however, only related 
to real estates and chattels realj and did not afl’cct goods or 
personal chattels} so ihat a child might still plead the 
Statute against his fallier in all cases connected with the 
latter sort of property : and the power with which this par- 
ricidal law armed the child against the parent may be judged 
of from the following specimen: — **Biit the policy of the 
legislature was not yet exhausted; because there was a pos- 
sibility that the parent, though sworn and ( ^''ii/wise com- 
pellable, might by false representations evade (he discovery 
of the ultimate value of such property on the first Bill , — new 
Bijls may be brought at any time, by any or by all the chil- 
dren, foi* a further discovery. Such property of the parent 
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Such reverence had the Romans for the deity 
who presided over Property, that, in making room 
for the temple of Jupiter Olympius in the Capitol, 
the scat of every god, except Terminus, was re- 
moved. Though our Irish legislature had never, 
heaven knows, shown any such scruples about this 
"deity, but had shouldered him out of his place for 
every malus Jupiter’^ that came, this first, late 

is to undergo a fresh scrutiny, and in consc(|uence of this 
scrutiny, a new distribution is to be made; ho parent can 
have no security against the vexation of reiterated Chancen*^- 
suits, and continual dissection of such his property, -but by 
doing, Tvliat it must be confessed is sonicwliuc difficult to 
human fcelings—by fully and without reserve abandoning 
such property (which may be his whole) to be disposed of at 
the discretion of such a court in favour of such children. Is 
this enough, and has the parent purchased his repose by the 
total surrender for once of such cflbcts ? Very far from it ; 
the law very expressly and carefully provides that he shall not 5 
for, as in the mrmer case a concealment of any part of such 
eilects is made the ecpii table ground of a new Bill, so here 
any increase of them is made a second ground of inejuiry ; 
for the children are aulhorixed, if they can find their parent 
has by his industry, or otherwise, accjiiircd any property 
since their first Bill, to bring others compelling a fresh ac- 
count and another distribution. They may bring such Bills 
toties quoties, upon every improvement of such property by 
the parent,” etc. etc. Introduction to a Digest of the Popety 
Laws, by the Hon. Simon Butler. 

When it is recollected that such monstrous laws were in 
force so late as the year 1792, can we wonder that a Govern- 
ment by Insurrection-Acts has not yet been able to effaro 
the recollections of them ? 
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sacrifice at his shrine must he allowed its full share 
of importance ; and the prospect of comfort and 
security, which it opened upon the Catholics, was 
viewed with alarm ijot only by the High-Church 
politicians of the day, but (as I have already ob- 
served) by some of the leading members of my own 
family — whose coincidence, indeed, with the views 
and sentiments of this High-Church party isj on 
most occasions, strikingly remai'kable. 

Being well aware that peaceful and comfortable 
Jj^bits always follow in the train of competence 
and security, my worthy relatives naturally feared 
that the rank and influence of our family might, 
in the long run, be materially diminished, and 
perhaps ultimately destroyed, by the, spread of 
such tame and anti-Rockite propensities. Look- 
ing, too, upon this measure as but the precursor 
of more important concessions, which might gra- 
dually raise the Catholics to a level with their 
Protestant fellow-subjects, and leave them at last 
so entirely without any cause of complaint, that a 
rebellion could not be had for love or money— 
tliey began to regard the latter days” of the 
Rocks as near at hand, and fell for $ooie;time into 
a state of despondency, which rendered the spirit 
of Wliite-boyism in the South very slack indeed. 

My father’s views of the matter, however, were 
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far more consolatory, and his dependence on the 
future injustice and absurdity of our rulers much 
more sanguine. I grant you/’ he would say in 
Irish — for he never deigned tp use any other lan- 
guage to his children — I grant you, that if the 
Government were likely to follow up, with a will- 
ing spirit, this first step of liberality towards Ire- 
land, and to remove cordially, and at once, every 
link of her irritating chains from her, the future 
history of the Rocks would be a dreary and inglo- 
rious blank. 

But there is no fear, my children, of such a 
deviation from the usual course of nature, as a wise 
and liberal administration of the government of 
Ireland wctuld exhibit ; and even did the Protestant 
Church condescend to work miracles, this is the 
very last she would willingly have a band in. No, 
no — it may possibly happen again, in some moment 
of embarrassment and weakness like the present, 
that a few further concessions may be wrung from 
the fears of our rulers : but the very circumstances 
under which such boons are extorted, leave the 
giver without merit, and the receiver without 
gratitude ; and the old system of exclusion and 
oppression under which our family have so long 
prospered, will — instead of suffering any material 
interruption by these momentary aberrations into 
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justice— -rather return to its iniquities with a re- 
freshed spirit, and take revenge for the loss of 
those few instruments of mischief which it sur- 
renders, by a doubly vigorous use of the many 
that will still remain in its hands. 

“ So far, indeed, (continued my father,) from 
foreseeing any mischief to the Rock cause, in thes£ 
partial measures of enfranchisement which *our 
rulers so reluctantly grant, it is the very mode of 
proceeding, which, had I the means of influencing 
their councils, I would myself suggest for the per- 
'p^uation of that discord which is so dear to us. 
Give the Catholic (I would say) just enough of li- 
berty and power, to inspire him with pride and 
make him feel his own strength ; while, at the 
same time, you withhold all that could gratify this 
pride, and employ the strength which you have 
bestowed upon him iigainsty instead of for, you. 
In short, loosen his chains no more than will 
enable him to be pugnacious with effect, and leave 
him nothing to be grateful for, but the power of 
doing you mischief. 

“ This, my dear children, is the very plan I 
would myself recommend, for keepinrr .the flame 
of discord as lively among us, as the inextinguish- 
able fire of St. Bridget at Kildare. Under the Penal 
Ihws we were benighted and hopeless — complete 
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Enfrancjlisement would make us enlightened and 
satisfied ; — it is only in the twilight state between, 
that those false lights and spectral appearances are 
abroad, by which men’s optics are deceived, and 
their imaginations led astray ; — it is only after 
having tasted the cup of liberty, without being 
offered to allay our awakened thirst, that that 
feverish and almost maddened excitement comes 
on, which is so favourable to the views of our 
ancient family, and which the Government — take 
the word of old Captain Rock for it — will long 
cherish and keep alive for our advancement and 
honour. 

Instead, therefore, of seeing in their present 
measures, ^ny cause for the slightest despondency 
or alarm, we should, on the contrary, be most 
grateful for tliis admirable plan which they have 
adopted, of increasing the wealth and spirit of the 
Catholic, and, at the same time, keeping the an- 
cient stock of his discontent and hostility undimi- 
nished — of placing him with a sword in one hand, 
and a hand-cuff on the other, in order that he 
may be incessantly reminded of his servitude and 
his strength, and, between both, be kept in a 
perpetual stmggle. 

^^Let us hope, my sons, for this system the 
same success, which has attended all others, of a 
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like tendency, pursued by our pains-taking rulers, 
and let us still continue to drink with the same 
cordiality as heretofore,-— ‘to ^ that best friend of 
the liocK Interest y the Protestant Ascendancy of 
Ireland*'* 

So saying, my venerable father would toss off a 
bumper of usquebaugh, which was at that timf* 
his favourite beverage ; ^ — and never, I believe, 
was toast drank with a more loyal sincerity, or 
with more perfect consciousness, on the part of the 
drinker, of the great advantages derived from the 
"System which he thus solemnly commemorated. 

by such speeches as these (and time has fully 
proved their sagacity and their truth) the hopes of 
my father’s family and followers were by degrees 
reanimated, and their confidence in the future in- 
capacity and perverseness of our rulers restored. 

Nor was it long before the Government itself 
took steps to undeceive any simple and short- 
sighted persons, who might have supposed that 
the reign of terror was drawing to a close. Just at 

^ In Foote's farce of The Orators, there is an unanswerable 
speech by aii Irishman in favour of usquebaugh versus porter. 
“As for porter, (he exclaims), if’twas n’t for the hops and 
the malt. I’d as lief drink Thames water.” J'is is like 
saying, “ If it was not for Mr. Canning’s fine tuncy, abun- 
dant wit, felicity of diction, and gracefulness of delivery, 1 
Wiould as soon listen to Sir Thomas Leibbridge.” 
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the time when the long-enjoyed sport of hunting 
Catholics with Penal statutes was given up, a new 
pack of laws was put into training, of the very 
same blood-hound breed of legislation — which, 
under names as various as those of Actaeon’s kennel 
in Ovid (Whiteboy Acts, Riot Acts, etc. etc.), have 
df^ept the same game full in view ever since — thus 
contriving, with a care equal to that of the Game 
Laws in England, to preserve to our Orange coun- 
try-gentlcmen their right of a Catholic chasse^ 
uninterruptedly, though under different forms, 
down to the present day. ♦ 

^ From the following circumstance, related by the Bishop 
ofCloync, as having occurred at this period, %rc see that a 
talent for flagellation is not new among Irish magistrates : 
— “ In the County of Waterford, Sir Kicliard Musgrave, Bart. 
(High Shcrifl'for the last year) a gentleman of large property, 
of extensive and honourable connections, was reduced to 
the necessity ol inflicting the punishment of whipping on a 
Whiteboy with his own hand.” 
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CHA.PTER Vir. 

178a. 

Irish Revolution of 178a . — Symptoms of Degeneracy in 
the Captain. — Confession of his eahness. — l^ise 
Speech of Old Rock.— His Death and Character. 

I WAS in my twentieth year at that memorable 
period, when the light that had arisen in America 
found its way to the shores of Ireland — when the 
Irish Parliament, in the very grave of its corrup- 
tion, for the first time heard the sacred voice of 
Liberty, saying, “ Come forth and "the same 
warning voice said to England, Loose him, 
and let him go.” • 

Powerful as England had always been ip oppress- 
ing, she was now too weak to protect us, when 
menaced with invasion by France ; and the Volun- 
teers of Ireland took the defence of our coasts upon 
themselves. From being the defenders of their 
country’s shores, they soon rose to bo the assertors 
of her rights; an^l with swords in tueir hands 
and the voice of Grattan sounding in their van— 
^‘my lightning thou, and thou my thunder”— 
achieved that bloodless conquest over the policy of 

9 
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England, whose results were Freedom to our Trade 
and Independence to our Parliament. 

And here — as a free confession of weaknesses 
constitutes the chief charm and use of biogi'aphy 
— I will candidly own that the dawn of prosperity 
and concord, which I now saw breaking over the 
fortunes of my country, so dazzled and deceived 
my youthful eyes, and so unsettled every heredi- 
tary notion of what I owed to my name and fa- 
mily, that — shall I confess it ? — I even hailed with 
pleasure the prospects of peace and freedom that 
seemed opening around me ; nay, was ready, in 
the boyish enthusiasm of the moment, to sacrifice 
all my own personal interest in all future riots and 
rebellions^ to the one bright, seducing object of 
my country's liberty and repose. 

This, I own, was weakness — but it was a weak- 
ness plus fort que moi." I ought to have 
learned better from the example of my revered 
father, who, too proud and shrewd to cheat him- 
self with hope, had resolved to make the best of 
lus only inheritance, despair. I might have learn- 
e4 better, too, even from the example of our 
rulers— who not only have never indulged in any 
castle-building for Ireland themselves, but have 
done their best to dispel, as soon as formed, the 
bright dreams into the future” of others. But 
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I was young and enthusiastic, and this must be my 
excuse. 

When I contemplated such a man as the vener- 
able Gharlemont, whose nobility was to the people, 
like a fort over a valley — elevated above them 
solely for their defence ; who introduced the polisjji 
of the courtier into the camp of the freeman, and 
served his country with all that pure, Platonic de- 
votion, which a true knight in the times of chi- 
valry proffered to his mistress ; — when I listened 
to the eloquence of Grattan, the very music of 
Freedom — her first, fresh matin song, after a long 
night of slavery, degradation and sorrow ; — when 
I saw the bright offerings which he brought to the 
shrine of his country, wisdom, genius* courage, 
and patience, invigorated and embellished by all 
those social and domestic virtues, wfthout which 
the loftiest talents stand isolated in the moral 
waste around them, like the pillars of Palmyra 
towering in a wilderness ; — when I reflected on all 
this, it not only disheartened- me for the mission 
of discord which I Iiad undertaken, but made me 
secretly hope that it might be rend^^red unneces- 
sary ; and that 9, country, which rould produe? 
such men and achieve such a revolution, might 
yet, in spite of the joint efforts of the Government 
and my family, take her rank in the scale of na- 
tions, and be happy ! 
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My fatlicr, however, who saw the momentary 
dazzle by which I was affected, soon drew me out 
of this false light of hope in which I lay basking, 
and set the truth before me ia a way but too con- 
vincing and ominous. 

“ Re not deceived, boy,” lie would say, ** by the 
fallacious appearances before you. Eminently 
great and good as is the man to whom Ireland 
owes this short era of glory, and long as his name 
will live among her most cherished recollections, 
yet is all that he hath now done but a baseless vi- 
sion of the moment — ^like one of tliose structures 
raised by the genii of fable, to show the power of 
the spirit that called it up, and vanish ! 

Our Work, believe me, will last longer than his. 
We have a Power on our side that ‘ will not will- 
ingly let us die and, long after Grattan shall 
have disappeared from earth, — like that arrow 
shot into the clouds by Acestes — effecting nothing, 
but leaving a long train of light behind him, the 
family of the Rocks will continue to flourish in all 
their native glory, upheld by the ever-watchful 
care of the Legislature, and fostered by that ‘ nurs- 
ing-mother of Liberty, The Church.'*** 

Let me draw aside, for a moment, the curtain 
that hangs between us and reality, and show yoU 


So called hy Lord Eldon. 
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what are the actual features of the country, in this 
'^our of national jubilee and triumph. - 

A Parliament, emancipated indeed from Poyn- 
ing’s law, but rottei} to the heart with long habits 
of corruption, and ready to fall at the first touch 
of the tempter — a conspiracy against the very exis- 
tence of this Parliament, meditated even now, ^ 
the birth-hour of her independence, and only re- 
served, like Meleager’s billet^ till the fit moment 
of her extinction arrives — an Aristocracy left free 
by this measure, without the restraints of an Ap- 
pellate jurisdiction, to give the fullest swing to 
their tyranny and caprice— five-sixths of the po- 
pulation still shut out from that boasted Constitu- 
tion, whose blessings, like the ^ sealed fountain’ 
kept by Solomon for his own private drinking, 
are still reserved for a small privilegqji caste alone; 
— a spirit of intolerance, even among those self- 
styled patriots, who ‘ think it freedom when them- 
selves are free and who, though standing in the 
fullest sunshine of the Constitution, would not 
believe in the substance of their liberty, if they 
did not see it cast a shadow of slavery over others 
— an Established Church rising rapid i-^ into power 
and wealth, and wringing her wealth from the 
>^ery vitals of those, whom her power is employed 
in oppressing and persecuting such are the prin- 
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cipal ingredients, of which this happy country is / 
composed at present, and such the materials of fu-^' 
turc discord, on which the Dynasty of the Rocks 
may confidently calculate, for the long continuance, 
if not perpetuation, of their reign. 

Away then my child, with all this foolish ro- 
mance, and prepare yourself, as becomes a son of 
old ' Captain Rock, for that enlarged arena of con- 
tention, into which the Government and Church 
will soon summon you. 1 have but a little while 
longer to live in this world ; but I should part 
from it without regret, if I thought I left a son be- 
hind me, who would follow worthily in the career 
of riot which I have marked out for him.” 

Not long after this, my excellent father died ; 
and it is worthy of record, as a singularity in the 
annals of the Rocks, that he died in his bed. lie 
had been wounded in a skirmish with some parish 
officers, who had seized the cow of a poor woman 
for Church Rates, * and were driving it off in tri- 

* It seldom occurs that the parish officer is not on the 
walls, collecting what is called ‘Parish Cess.’ He is to be 
met with every day, driving some poor man’s cow to the 
pound, to enforce the payment of his charge, which is as- 
sessed by the acre. The poor peasantry arc, as usual, the 
principal victims j as the cess is levied from the occupants 
exclusively.”— PracZccaZ Views and Suggestions, etc., by 
Hiberhicus. 

The same intelligent and useful writer, in complaining of 
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umph to the pound amidst the lamentations of her 
^ittle ones. My father, indeed, succeeded in ob- 
Saining one more day’s milk for the young clai- 
mants ; but the wound, at his advanced time of 
life^ was dangerous, and he resigned his heroic 
breath on the ist of April, 1783 . 

My father’s character was an assemblage of *11 
those various ingredients, that meet and ferftient 
in the heads and hearts of Irishmen. Though 
brave as a lion, his courage was always observed 
to be in the inverse proportion of the numbers he 
had to assist him ; and, though ready to attempt 
even the impossible when alone, an adequate force 
was sure to diminish his confidence, and superi- 
ority in numbers over the enemy was^ downright 
fatal to him. 

The pride, which he took in his ancestry, was 
the more grand and lofty, from being founded 
altogether on fancy — a well-authenticated pedi- 
gree, however noble, would have destroyed the 

the wretched state of the Pounds^ in general, says, There 
is no public establishment so much used in Ireland as the 
Pound; and tlic fees paid to the bailiiTs in charge of these for 
indulgences, or dues aibitrarily imposed, arc comparatively 
considerable. In consequence of ill treatment in those places 
of confinement, it*happens, not only gen. rAlly, but almost 
universally, that the cattle are much injured, often depre- 
i^iated a third or more in value, whereby tlje poor peasant is 
made a serious sufferer.” 
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illusion. He had a vague idea, in which the schooU 
master used to help him out, of those happy dayS' 
when Ireland was styled the Island of Saints, and 
when such of our ancestors as were not saints were, 
at least, kings and princes. Often would he hold 
forth, amidst the smoke of his wretched cabin^ on 
th /3 magnificence of the Hall of Tara, and the wis- 
dour of the great Ollatn Fodidah — much to the 
amusement, as I have heard, of the second Mrs. 
Rock, who, proud of her own suspected descent 
from a Cromwellian drummer, used to laugh ir- 
reverently both at my father and at old 011am 
Fodhlah. 

1 was indeed indebted for my first glimmering 
knowlcdge^of the history and antiquities of Ireland, 
to those evening conversaziones round our small 
turf fire, where, *after a frugal repast upon that 
imaginative dish, “ Potatoes and Point,” ^ my fa- 
ther used to talk of the traditions of other times — 
of the first coming of the Saxon strangers among 
us — of the wars that have been ever since waged 
between them and the real Irish, -who, by a blessed 
miracle, though exterminated under every succeed- 
ing Lord-Lieutenant, are still as good as new, 

* When there is but a small portion of salt left, the 
potatoe, instead of being dipped into it by the guests, i^ 
merely, as a sort of indulgence to the fancy, pointed at it. 
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and ready to be exterminated again — of the great 
deeds done by the Rocks in former days, and the 
'j)rophecy which foretells to them a long race of 
glory to come — all ytrhich the graiidains of our fa- 
mily would wind up with such frightful stories, 
of the massacres committed by Black Tom * and 
old Oliver, as have often sent me to bed with tlie 
dark faces of these terrible persons flitting before 
my eyes. 

His hospitality was ever ready at the call of the 
stranger ; and it was usual with us at meal-time 
(a custom still preserved among the cottiers of the 
South) for each member of the family to put by a 
potatoe and a drop of milk, as a contribution for 
the first hungry wanderer that should present him- 
self at the door. Strangers, however, to be thus 
well received , tn ust come to pass through our neigh- 
bourhood, not to settle in it ; for, in the latter 
case, the fear of their dispossessing any of the ac- 
tual occupants, by oflering more to the agent or 
middleman; for the few acres each held of him at 
will,j* made them objects far more of jealousy 

* Lord Strafford. See the Preface. — Editor. 

i* The misery of a tenure at will, when* 'h.ere is no con- 
fidence between the landlord and the tenant may easily be 
conceived. ‘*Oii several estates in the highlands, (says Co- 
lonel Stewart), tenants neither ask for leases, nor arc any 
given ; yet improvements arc carried on with the same spirit 

9 * 
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than of hospitality — and summary means were 
always taken to quicken their transit from amon^^ 
us. When oppression is up to the brim, every' 
little accident that may cause it to overflow is 
watched with apprehension ; but where this feel- 
ing did not interfere, hospitality had its full course, 
and a face never seen before, and never to be seen 
agaib, was always sure of the most cordial welcome. 

Of my father’s happy talent for wit and humour, 

1 could fill my page with innumerable specimens, 
— all seasoned with that indescribable sort of “ ver- 
nacular relish,” which Cicero attributes to the 
old Roman pleasantry. But half the effect would 
be lost, unless 1 could print his face with his 
joke — bpsides, the charm of that Irish tone 
would be wanting, which gives such rich effect to 
the enunciation of Irish humour, and which almost 
inclines us to think, while we listen to it, that a 
brogue is the only music to which wit should be set. 

That sort of confused eddy, too, which the back- 


as on estates where leases are granted. In the former case, 
much of the conildcncc of old times remains, the landlord’s 
promise being as good as his bond.”~d'Ae{cA af the High- 
lands of Scotland. 

In Ireland, on the contrary, the tenant is ncyer sure that 
his little farm will not be canted^ on the first opportunity, 
to the highest bidder. * 

* Rcscio quo sapore Temaculo.” 
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water of wit’s current often makes, and which, in 
common parlance, is called a hull^ very frequently, 
‘^f course, occurred in my father’s conversation. 
It ts well known, however, that this sort of blun- 
der among the IrisC is as different from the blun- 
ders of duller nations, as the Bull Serapis was from 
all other animals of tlie same name ; and that, like 
him, if they do not quite owe their origin to Celes- 
tial fire, they have, at least, a large infusion of 
lunar rays in them. ^ 

In the rapidity of his transitions from melancholy 
to mirth, my father resembled the rest of his coun- 
trymen. I have seen him and some of my uncles, 
bending for hours over their spades, with faces 
where Melancholy seemed to have written con- 
cession a perpetuite” — when, suddenly, one of the 
party would jump up and fling his spade in the 
air, uttering at the same time a yell of mirth, 
which was echoed as wildly by the rest — and in- 
stantly the whole party would take to singing and 
capering, as if that dancing madness, which is 
said to have once seized the tailors and shoemakers 
of Germany, had suddenly come upon them all. 

He was a great believer in miracles, both old 
and new— but the newer, the better ; and, though 

• * The Bull Serapis was supposed to hare been ^*non coitu 
pecoris, sed coelcsti igae, seu radiis lunarlbus conceptus.” 
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sufficiently alive to the ridiculous on ail other suIh 
jects, lie would listen to any old woman’s tale of a 
wonderful cure, with a gravity of belief, whic)^' 
was by far the greater wonder of the two — ^nor 
was it altogether safe for a by-stander, on such 
occasions, to smile. This, however, I look upon 
a»<the natural consequence of his political posi- 
tion.*^^ They, whom all human means are em- 
ployed to torment, may be allowed, at least, di- 
vine interposition to comfort them ; and as a i>e- 
lief to pride, if nothing else, it is a sort of set-off 
for the slave against the insolence of his oppressor, 
to represent himself as worthy of the peculiar 
agency of Heaven. 

Hence miracles have been the weapon of every 
persecuted faith. The Reformers in Queen Mary’s 
reign had their Spirit in the Wall, delivering 
speeches against Philip of Spain, and Popery.^ 

^ Our rulers arc the last that ought to reproach us with 
cither our follies or our crimes : — 

“ If 1 am mad in others’ eyes, 

’Tis thou hast made me so.” 

“Tous Ics Ministres dc ITtat,” says Voltaire, “conclu- 
rent que le Taurcau Blanc c'lait sorcicr; e’etait tout le con- 
trairc, il etaic ensorccic; mais on se trompe toujours h la 
Cour dans ccs affaires dedicates.” 

+ “ An- attempt was made,” says Mr. Southey, “ by the 
Heformcrs to perform a miracle after the Romish manner, by 
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We have seen, by the Depositions collected after 
the rebellion of 164 how implicitly a Protestant 
Sishop could believe in Psalm-singing ghosts ; — 
and the French Protestants, at the time of the Re- 
vocation of the Edict of Nantz, made themselves 
as ridiculous with their Little Prophets, their 
Shepherdess of Crete, etc.,*** as ever my father did 
ill his most cure -believing moments. f ^*^hat 
learned divine, Jurieu, who was called the Goliath 
of the Reformed Church, 'was a most devout be- 
liever in these Protestant prodigies, and anathe- 
matized all who did not swallow them as impli- 
citly as he did himself. 

It is ill vain, therefore, to tell us that Folly con- 
fines herself to any particular creed-r-she is no 
such bigot, but, like Pope’s Belinda, “ shines on 
all alike” in their turn. ^ 

Contempt of life, which in some places and cir- 
cumstances is a heroic virtue, has been in Ireland 


delivering spceebes against the Queen's intended marriage 
with Philip of Spain, and the restoration of Popery .” — Book 
of the Church. 

* Sec Picart, snr les Fanatiqnes. 

*)* Among the swariil of pamphlets to which the late 
Ifohcniohe miracles gave rise in Dnhiin, th**"? is but one (an 
‘‘ Attempt to expla*in by natural Causes,” 1 x.) which is at 
all likely to outlive the occasion that gave it birth. This very 
clever production is attrihnted to the Surgeon-general, Mr. 
Crainpton. 
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despoiled of all its merit by our rulers, -~who have 
contrived to reduce the value of existence so low, 
that it passes, like French assignats, for almost 
nothing. My father, of course, had this feeling in 
common with the rest of his fellow-slaves ; and, 
rating the existence of others at the same price 
which he set on his own, played for lives with his 
makers as unconcernedly as a gambling millionaire 
would for sixpences. 

He could never, indeed, understand the horror 
that was expressed, a' die occasional violences 
committed by him ^ ' his folloi\ers, in this des- 
perate game betv '‘n them and their masters. 
Regarding his dtuatiou as one of perpetual war- 
fail,, — tlitjre behig alw'‘vs two camps in the coun- 
try, that of the Govcrnmeni, and that of C .ptain 
Rock, — Lc looked uj^on all the plunder and blood- 
shed on both sides bi as the usual and natural 
result of attack -eprisal between belligerents ; 
nor could be brought j coi eive how his defeat 
of a band of titlr proctors, <. i his burning of an 
oppressive landlord’ ^orn-stacks, was at all differ- 
ent from the surprise of a detachment, or tlie cat- 
ting o{£ an enemy's ’'applies in regular warfare. 

Caesar is supposed to iiave sent a million of men 
out of the world, and Caesar is therefore a hero— 
while, if Captaija Rock, in what the laws have 
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taught him to consider as fair fighting as Caesar’s, 
puts a merciless driver hors de combat^ or pushes 
a middleman’s middleman off iiis step in the as- 
cending scale of tyrants, he is a ferocious, brutal 
, and irreclaimable savage. This my father could 
never understand ; and if he was wrong, his bet- 
ters are to blame, not he. • 

Voltaire is of opinion that all the united fices 
of all ages and places would not equal the miseries 
inflicted by one single campaign. What, tlven, is 
to be said 01 Ireland, whose whole history, from 
beginning to end, is but one, \ox\^ continued cam- 
paign — a “’’arfare, too, coinb'ning b uh ll^c sources 
of misery me. tioned Ly Voltaire, sin*: it has 
brought ^hc vices of each part into ph^, as vrell 
as their swordt ! 

To reproa^’U .. country thus trained, with its 
riotous and sa nguinary l ab’^s *0 expect modera- 
tion from a people kept constantly mi tlie rack of 
oppression, is like Mercury, m .Eschylus, coolly 
lecturing Pronictlicus on tlie exceeding want of 
good temper and traclableness he exhibits — while 
the only grievance, forsooth, b'* has to complain 
of, is being riveted by his legs an/ arms to a rock, 
and having a wedge of eternal adama.it driven into 
his breast ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I 

The CaptairCs opinions of Church Establishments in 
neral — that of Ireland in particular. — Archbishops 
and shoulder-knots.— Increase of the Catholic popula- 
^iion. — Diminution of the Protestant . — 'fVeatth of the 
Church. — First Fruits. — Church Rates. -^Preliminary 
articles of a negotiation between the Captain and the 
Church. 

‘‘ By Jupiter Ammon/’ says Clinclier junr. in the 
play, “ all my religion is gone, since I put on these 
fine clothes and just so has it happened, since 
the time of Constantine, to every creed that has 
assumed the pomp and splendour of Establish- 
ment : — what it has gained in wealth and worldly 
power, it has lost in purity and spiritual use- 
fulness. 

That principle of exclusion too, on which all 
sects are more or less founded, though compara- 
tively harmless when applied to the world to come, 
is, when brought into play in the concerns of this 
life, and backed by the strength of a secular ally, 
productive of no ordinary inconvenience and mis- 
chief. 

As long as Popery had the whole Christian world 
to herself, and the same livery of belief was worn 
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by all, this peculiar evil of Establishments had not 
yet developed itself. But when the Beforination, 
unclasping the sacred book, invited every man to 
read it by the light of his own reason, such a 
•multiplicity of creeds and opinions Sprung up 
through Europe, as made the selection of any o/ie, 
to be the sole, exclusive partner of the Slate,^a 
choice as pregnant with discord as that of the 
shepherd of Ida himself. 

And here began the interminable mischief of 
Establishments. The Romish Church, strong in 
primogeniture and possession, held fast by her 
majorat of power wherever she could, and em- 
ployed all her old inquisitorial arts to maintain it. 
The Reformed Faith, while professing to stand up 
for freedom of opinion, still retained the old 
Popish antipathy to dissent ; and when she said,« 
“ I leave you free to interpret the Scriptures as you 
think proper,” added, “ but I will disfranchise, 
imprison, and occasionally burn you, if you do not 
interpret them in the same sense that I do.” 

Hence sprung those struggles between rulers and 
their subjects — that* war of the *wo principles, 
Force and Opinion, which, at first ^ 'digious, and 
then, by a natural transition, political, has spread 
itself like wildfire every where, and is at present 
^itatin^ the whole world. 
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From this statement it will readily be concluded, 
that I consider a Church Establishment eminently 
calculated to serve the cause of discord, in what- 
ever form it exists, and as it exists in Ireland su- 
pereininently so. In all other countries, the 
of reason and nature are so far consulted in this 
institution, that the creed of the majority of the 
people has been the religion adopted by the State ; 
and so essential does Pa ley consider this arrange- 
ment to the hrst object of an Establishment — the 
religious instruction of the people ^ — that, accord- 
ing to this sensible Divine, ** it is the duty of the 
magistrate, in the choice of the religion which he 
establishes, to consult the faith of the nation, rather 
than his ^ own f* and — still more strongly to the 
point in question — “ if the Dissenters from the 
EstablishmeiH become the majority of the people, 
the Establishment itself ought to be altered or 
qualified y 

Because, as he justly says, more efficacy is to be ex-' 
pccted from an order of men appointed to teach the people 
their own religion, than to convert them to another.’* 
Warburton, too, lays down the same self-evident rule, 
that where there are several religions existing in a State, 
the State should naturally ally itself with the largest.”— ./#/- 
Uance between Church and State. 

■f* The Bishop of Cloync (Woodward), in quoting this 
opinion, considers it ** decisive against the Protestant Ghuiwh 
in Ireland.” 
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In Ireland, however, — where every thing is done 
(as astronomers say) in antecedentia, or, contrary 
to the order of tlie signs, — so completely has this 
obvious policy beenjrcversed, that the Church of 
Whput 5 oo, 000 persons out of a population of seven 
millions, is not only chosen and crowned as the 
sole Sultana of the Slate, but the best interests 0f 
the State itself are sacrificed to her pride, and a 
whole people turned into slaves and beggars for 
her triumph. 

The present Archbishop of Dublin, in his cele- 
brated Charge, pronounces the Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland to be Church without a 
Religion," — meaning, I presume, not that such 
names as Fenelon and Sir Thomas More» are to be 
erased altogether from the page of Christianity, 
but that we poor Irish Papists, hayng no well- 
paid Archbishoprics, are therefore without a reli- 
gion — That fellow has no soul, — where is his 
shoulder-knot?" 

But what will such haughty Ecclesiastics say, 
when, by the operation of causes, which seem as 
progressive as time itself, this people of Catholics 
whom they insult so wantonly, — wh ^.^e number is 
at this moment as great as that of the Protestants 
of England in 1688, and who are, in spite of mi- 
_sery an 4 Malthus, every hour increasing — shall, 
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like the disloyal waves dashing round the feet of 
Canute, encroach still further on their sacred pre- 
cincts — when this Church without a Religion shall 
have left them a Church vyithout a Laity, and 
when one who inquires, “ Where is the Prote^ta^^ 
People of Ireland ?” may receive nearly the same 
answer as that Inspecting Colonel, who, on asking, 
“ V>rhere is the Donegall Light Troop ?*’ was an- 
swered by a solitary voice, Here I am, your 
Honour!" 

The rapidity, indeed, with which the propor- 
tion of Protestants to Catholics has diminished and 
is still diminishing, seems nothing less than a 
judgment — a judgment of insulted Mature upon 
that perverse and vicious policy, which dares to 
set itself in array against the wants and wishes of 
a whole nation, and, like the absurd people men- 
tioned by £lian, who opposed the coming-in of 
the sea with shields and swords, thinks to stop the 
great current of nature by means of penal statutes 
and bayonets. 

One of those Reverend Orange pamphleteers, 
who are at present so busy at their old favourite 
task, of insulting and calumniating the people 
from whom they derive their wealth, affects to 
consider this smallness of the Protestant popula- 
tion as rather a lucky and providential^ cirCum- 
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Stance. ‘‘ There are,” he says, “ certaii) compen- 
satory advantages; which may diminish, if not 
remove, the regrets of a statesman, that the sphere 
of the Established Church has not hitherto been 
^*iEvider. It was necessary that the aristocracy of 
this country — the aristocracy, not of wealth and 
power only, but of spirit, industry and intelligent 
— should be entirely devoted to England, and 
should comprehend, in their love of it, every 
thing that was English,” etc. etc. 

. **OuT Church is great, because it is so small 
Then it were greater, were it none at all.” 

And to this Euthanasia it must speedily come, un- 
less, in conformity to Paley's wise advice, such 

* “ Case of the Church of Ireland stated, by Declan.” 
This Reverend pamphleteer has had the sagacity to discover 
some dark design against Church and State *in the follow—'' 
ing lines of one of Moore's Melodies, which he has thus 
marked in Italics in order to render the awfulncss of the 
meiiacc more striking 

Then blame not the bord, if in pleasure's soft dream 
He should try to forget what he never can heal ; 

Oh gif/e hut a hope^let a vista but gleam 

Through the gloom of his country, and mark what 
he*ll feel. 

This is like old Croajecr, in Goldsmith's play, discovering a 
threat of arson in a love-letter: ** Blood and gunpowder in 
every line of it ! Little Cupid indeed ! Go to the devil, you 
adU your little Cupid together j I'm so frightened 1 scarce 
J^ow whether I sit, stand, or go.** 
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alterations and modifications are promptly made, ' 
as shall, by diminishing its powers of mischief^ 
delay, if not wholly avert, the catastrophe. 

In the mean time, if whe^t Tissot says be true, 
that “ tout ce qui liAte les battemens du coeur^iait^ 
qu'il battra moins long terns, every violent dis- 
play of vigour — such as an Archbishop chargings 
at fhe head of his clergy, right into the midst of 
six millions of people — or, in a humbler way, a 
Reverend gentleman^ like Mr. Filzgibbon, ordering 
a party of soldiers into the church-yard, and attack- 
ing at once both the quick and the dead — all such 
perilous manifestations of redundant vigour ought, 
in the present plethoric and ticklish state of the 
Irish Church, to be avoided as dangerous : and 
this hint, though from an enemy, will, it is hoped, 
not be despispd. 

To return to the subject of Population : — Even 
in the North of Ireland, which was not many years 
since the strong hold of Protestantism, emigration 
and intermarriage with Catholics have so far di- 
minished its numerical preponderance, that in 
many places the scale now leans considerably the 
other way. About sixty years aQO, as we are told 
in Stewart’s History of Armagh, the manor of 
Newry contained twice as many Protestants as Ca- 
tholics ; and, at present, the latter are tu Protes-r 
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tants, of all denominations, as three no one. In 
Belfast too, where about the same time back there 
were not in the town and its neighbourhood more 
than 3oo Catholics, ^there are now, it seems, at 
•Vi^st 35oo, who attend the two Roman Catholic 
chapels in that town. In some parishes of the 
North, indeed, the proportion of the Roman Cap- 
tholics has become almost as overwhelming a3 in 
the South ; thus in the parish of Clonmany, in 
the Diocese of Derry, I find the population rated 
at 85 Protestants, 4^ Dissenters, and 
tholics ! 

In the South, of course, the disproportion is 
still more strikingly increasing. According to a 
return made in 1783, by the collectors of the 
Hearth-money, the Catholics were to the Protes- 
tants in Kerry in the proportion of to i ; — and 
when Mr. Wakefield visited Kerry in 1808, he was 
informed that the proportion of Catholics was 
“ as 100 to I , or perhaps more.*' The same writer 
has given the following account of the United 
parishes of Kilbarry and Dona gh-Pa trick, in the 
county of Meath, as furnished to him by the 
Rev. John Fay, P. P. of the said parishes ■” 

In 1797, Protbstants 5i Catholic:;, 8750 
In 1811, do. i5 do ^ 1^0 

In the. Report of a Committee on the State of 
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Popery in lySi it was stated that in the County of 
Mayo the Catholics were to the Protestants as 12 
to I. “We may very well believe/* says Mr. 
Newenhain, “ that this proportion has nearly 
doubled since that time.” 

It appears by Bishop Pocock’s census in the year 
that there were at that time in the parish of 
Tullaroan, county of Kilkenny, 64 Protestants and 
61 3 Roman Catholics, and in 1818 the numbers 
were only 5 Protestants ^ and 24^^ Catholics. It 
is worthy of remark, too, as explaining the way 
in which this enormous defection from the Esta- 
blishment takes place, that in this parish, which 
forms a part of the Union of Callan, comprising 
six rectories and six vicarages, there is no churchy 
and that, during one incumbency, i 4 o persons went 
over from the Protestant to the Catholic Faith, f 

^ See tlic ** Statistical Account of Tullaroan, ’’ by the 
Rev. Robert Shaw, in Mr. Shaw Mason’s Parochial Survey. 
** There arc,” he says, **but two Protestant families, consist- 
ing of five individuals, in the parish, one of whom settled there 
only last summer.” We have here, loo, a proof of the self>fms- 
trating power, which the Penal spirit is fated to contain within 
it. In this very parish, where Protestantism has thus melted 
away, it appears by the old leases, that in the purchases 
made from ‘the Hollow-blade Company* it was stipulated 
that the grounds should he let to Protestants ontyJ*"* lb. 
Sec also, for an account of this parish, Mr. Sheflield Grace’s 
rare and curiously illustrated work. 

•f In relating an instance of a much rarer sort of con- 
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' 1 could bring many other instances ; but these 

\rill be fully sufficient to prove that, every where 
throughout Ireland, by a sort of natural tendency, 
the waters on which^the ark of the Establishment 
rides are ebbing from beneath it with a degree of 
rapidity, which threatens, ere long, to leave it dry 
and motionless. * 


version, that of a Catholic to the Protestant Church, an Irish 
newspaper some time ago commilicd the following whim- 
sical erratum: — “Yesterday Lord Dunboync renounced the 
errors of the Popish faith and embraced those of the Esta- 
hashed Religion.” 

* Seneca tells us that when a proposition was once made 
to the Roman Senate, that slaves should be distinguished by 
a particular dress from freemen, it was instantly felt what 
danger might arise, if the slaves should by tlu\ means be 
enabled to iiniiiber their masters : — “ deinde apparuit quan- 
tum periculum immineret, si serui nostri numerare nos co?- 
pissenty— Dc Clcincntia. ^ 

That the same sort of alarm is felt among our Orai^e 
masters, appears by the following extract from a letter written 
by the late Catholic Archbishop of Dublin in the year 1811: 
— “ A complete enumeration of the inhabitants of Ireland, 
distingnisfiing their respective religious creeds, cannot be 
effected without the sanction or permission of Government 
‘which the present Administration will not permit. The 
partial enumeration referied to by Mr. Kcw’cnli.tm, excited 
uneasiness in the minds of the Ascendancy and Orange 
partisans^ who represented them as record.- of Catholic 
numbers to threaten the smaller number of Protestants, A 
similar enumeration even in a single parish must he con- 
dusted with caution and delicacy 


10 
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With such results before our eyes of the old and 
long-tried system of Catholic exclusion and Pro- 
testant ascendancy, I can only say, God comfort 
their capacities,*’ who can hope for any better ef- 
fects from the same system in future ; or who, 
with a real danger of their own making staring 
tlic;m in the face^ can conjure up imaginary ones 
to divert their attention from it. A sailor, who 
would first scuttle the boat in which he is em- 
barked, and then lustily cry out “ B'ire I” as he is 
going down, would show just as rational a con- 
sciousness of his situation as they do. 

Let us now see how the Cliurch, that has the 
care of these few select souls — ^these “ dines choi- 
sies” of the Establishment — is paid for its import- 
ant guardianship. 

^ !t is by iR> means wonderful that the startling 
statements which have appeared, of the enormous 
revenues of the Church of Ireland, should have 
been received with some degree of incredulity as 
well as surprise. When, in addition to her usual 
share of the produce of a country which feeds seven 
millions of people, we hear of this Church possess- 
ing estates to the extent of two millions of acres— 
when it is stated, that in one Diocese alone (that 
of Derry) the Church property, over and above tfie 
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'tenth part of the gross produce of the land, must be 
^orth not much short of three millions we can 
hardly conceive it possible that such monstrous 
wealth should have heen suffered by any Govern- 
ment, however absurd, to accumulate in the hands 
of the teachers of so small a part of the population; 
nor can well understand by what process, evei^ of 
Irish exaction, an establishment so preposterously, 
so insultingly rich, can have been spun out of the 
entrails of the very poorest people in Europe. 
Indeed, the old notion of extracting sun-bcams 
from cucumbers, seems rivalled by the art with 
which this Church has contrived to extort splen- 
dour and magnificence out of a population of 
paupers. * 

That there has been some exaggeration with 
respect to the value of Irish Bishoprics, I am ua *: 
disposed to deny. Mr. Wakefield, and, still more, 
the author of ‘‘ The Consumption of Wealth by 
the Clergy,” have needlessly over-stated the in- 
comes of some of these Reverend Pej^onages, f 

* Edinburgh Review. — This of course must be a vague 
<'stiinatc ; but wlicn it is considered that the Diorese in gues« 
lion possesses, besides estates in other places, u' o4t a third 
of the whole county o^ Derry, the value of such an extent of 
land cannot be much below the sum stated. 

The present Archbishop of Cashel, whose opinions are 
-nritled to e^ery respect, and whose candour and liberality 
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whose prosperity is already sufhciently florid,' 
without the aid of any such additional colourings 
The suspicious refusal of the Church itself, to 
furnisii a full and regular acpount of its revenues, 
lias hitherto made it difficult to arrive at much 
accuracy on the subject ; and leaves every state* 
liient of the wealth of the Irish Clergy open to the 
same convenient charge of incorrectness and ex-r 
aggeration. With a similar feeling, Dr. Beaufort, 
one of their body, having at first intended, in his 
Ecclesiastical Map of Ireland, to mark with a par- 
ticular colour the lands belonging to the Piurch, 
found the space through which this sacred line 
meandered so vast, that thinking it wiser, like 
Dogberry, to give God thanks and make no 
boast, he cancelled this betraying line altogether, 
and publislj^d his Ecclesiastical Map without it. 

The returns of Glebe Lands, however, are 
among the authentic documents before the public, 
on which a pretty competent notion of the great 


furnish an example, well worthy of imitation, to liis bre- 
thren of all ranks, has in a late Charge endeavoured to remove 
the impression that exists, with respect to the excessive wealth 
of the Church of Ireland, llis Grace, however, has done little 
more than refute the criors of a writei^ already acknowledged 
to be erroneous, and lias left the chief grounds, upon which 
the received notion of the riches of the Irish Church rgsts, 
wholly unshaken. 
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health of the Irish Church may be formed. Wlien 
cO these we add the estimates of their own incomes, 
brought forward by the Incumbents during the 
late proceedings un^ier the new Tithe Bill, and 
fully justifying the high average of SooL per an- 
num, at which the benefices of Ireland have been 
rated*** — when we know, too, that three Arch^ 
bishops, who have died since the Union ( Agar, 
Porter, and Fowler), have left behind them, 
though possessing originally nothing of their own, 
no less a sum than 800,000/. — we shall be inclined 
to conclude that the statements which have ap- 
peared, of the immense possessions of this Church, 
are not far beyond the truth, and may add to the 
other monstrous anomalies of which Ireland is the 
victim, that of a Clergy better paid for not teaching 
six-sevenths of the population, than njie Clergy of 
any other country in Europe are for instructing 
the whole of tlieirs ! 

With respect to the way in which this unparaL 
leled wealth is employed, we have already seen, in 
a preceding chapter upon Education, how few 


* According to an accurate return made to ^ewenham 

in 1809, the value of ilTe 56 benefices in the Diocese of Cloyne 
amoanted to upwards of 4o,ooo/. a year ; and, at the same 
tinae, -* ** in the small Diocese of Ross there were eight be- 

nefices wordi 1,000/. a year each and upwards.” 
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scruples have been felt by either Bishops or Clergy/ 
in releasing themselves from the obligation 
contribute to the charges of Public Schools, which 
the laws and their own oatl^ so solemnly impose 
upon them. Their evasion, too, of the payment 
of First Fruits exhibits altogether — both on the 
part of the Church which profits by such conduct, 
and the Government which sanctions it — such a 
magnanimous contempt of justice, consistency, 
and even common decency, that, in putting on 
record the examples of dishonesty and rapacity, 
which have been set before us by our betters, 
both lay and ecclesiastical, this certainly deserves 
a high and most conspicuous place. 

The F^rst Fruits, it is well known, are the first 
yearns income of every ecclesiastical dignity or be- 
nefice — and^were paid to the Grown from the time 
of the Reformation till the reign of Queen Anne, 
when they were given up to form a Fund for the 
increase of small livings and the purchase of glebes. 
Although, in the Statute of Henry VIII., which ap- 
propriated these revenues to the Crown, there was 
a provison made for revising, from time to time, 
that valuation of ecclesiastical preferments under 
which they were then paid, this old rate, notwith- 
standing the great rise in the value of Church pro- 
perty, has continued to regulate the payment of 
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'^First Fruits ever since — the same Clergy, who 
^re so anxious to keep pace with the increasing 
wealth of the times in what they receive^ preferring 
' rather to abide by the antiquated valuation in 
what they give. 

The consequence of this is, that the Fund in 
question, which may be estimated in England,*! 
believe, at about i2,oooZ. a year, is found to be*al- 
together inadequate to its purposes ; and, unless 
( as the Bishop of Landaff recommended ) a new 
valuation of benefices is made, and the Bishops and 
rich Pluralists'*' compelled to pay real First Fruits 
and Tenths, some hundreds of years, it is com- 
puted, f must elapse, before the operation of Queen 
Anne’s Fund alone shall have raised the, value of 

* The only tax that 1 know at present upon Plnralists is 
their being shut up in a room at Lambeth, ^n receiving a 
second living, and compelled to write a Latin Essay^pun 
one of four given subjects. This, to some of these Reverend 
persons, who are just classical enough (like the Divine men- 
tioned by Ralzac) to mistake Seneca de Beneficiis*^ for a 
work on Church Livings, must be, in no ordinary degree, 
inconvenient — except that, indeed, criticism is bound to be 
indulgent to the works of Pluralists, on the rule laid down 

so clearly by Horace : — “ ubi Plura nitent non ego paucis 

offendar maculis.^’ 

■f- Dr. Warner, in the Appendix to his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, published in I'JS’J, observes that ** it will 5oo years 
before every living can be raised to 6o/. a year by Queen 
Anne’s bounty, supposing the same money to be distributed 
there has been for some years past.” 
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the smaller livings, even a single degree above the ' 
starving temperature. t 

Bad as this is, the case in Ireland is a hundred-^ 
fold worse. The valuation 9f livings at the time 
of the Reformation having, in consequence of the 
unsettled slate of the country, been effected only 
in certain parishes, the Clergy have, with their 
usuhl adroitness, taken advantage of this omission, 
and founded upon it, in spite of the positive law, 
a claim to exemption from the tax altogether ; — so 
that, between the fe wwlio pay according to the 
low old rate, and the many who do not pay at all,' 
this Fund of First Fruits, from the richest Church 
in the world, does not average more than Syof. a- 
year ! 

Nor is even this pitiful amount always duly 
forthcoming; for it appears from the official state- 
ineht returned to Parliament, that there was not 
a single penny paid on account of the First Fruits, 
either in the year i 8 o 3 , i8io, i 8 i 4 > or 1822. 

Attempts have been made to prevail on the le- 
gislature to authorize a new and complete valua- 
tion, under which, even with exceptions in favour 
of smaller livings, this Fund might be made to 
produce between 20 and 3o,ooo/l a-year. But no : 
— Such a tax, it was answered, would be a hard- 
ship,” — a hardship upon that abstract but sensitive 
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persona ge, tlie Church. One of the Members of 
the Commission appointed some time since, to 
examine and search for the just and true value of 
the said First Fruits^” when proceeding lately to 
exercise his powers, according to what himself and 
his legal advisers considered to be the true and ex- 
press intent of his Patent,*^ was suddenly stopped 
in his career by letters from Mr* Goulburn find 
Mr. Gregory, — informing him, for his edification, 
that the only just and true value of First Fruits 
was that which had been set upon them two hun- 
dred years back ; and intimating that, if he per- 
sisted in finding out any other ‘‘just and true value” 
than the aforesaid, he should, for such officious 
discovery, be deprived of his Patent. , 

So watchful a dragon is Mr. Goulburn over the 
golden , fruits of the Clergy — so anxiQus is he to 
keep this miglity reservoir of wealth, the Church, 
sacred from all purposes of utility, in its present 
state of stagnant plenitude, without a single drain 
or outlet by which Charity or Duty can draw off 
the smallest portion of its sacro-sanct stores. 

In the mean time, fox the purposes to which this 
clerical tax, if paid according to the intention of 

* For the Case on behalf of the Commissioners, the 
Opinion of Counsel, etc. etc. see Papers laid before the 
llonse of Commons in April i8a3. 


10 . 
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the law,*** would be applied — namely, the increase 
of small livings and purchase of glebes — immensp 
sums, to the amount of more than a million since 
the Union, have been granted to this omnivorous 
Church by Parliament. The people have been 
thus doomed to see the produce of such fiscal 
plagues as the window-tax, which shut out the air 
ani light of heaven from their already miserable 
dwellings, squandered away in the purchase of 
glebes, even in that rich Diocese of Derry, whose 
Bishop t was, in the mean time, spending his 
enormous income in Italy, unshocked by the sigh? 
of that misery which such exactions were produc- 
ing at home. 

Is a country, thus treated, to be called “barba- 
rous,” because it rebels ? Say, rather, what name 
would it dejPerve, if it did not rebel? 

Let us now inquire a little into another blessing, 
which the Establishment confers upon us, under 
the name of Church Rates. 

''^la the coarse of ten years, ending January i8ai, it 
appears that one Archbishop and nine Bishops paid for First 
Fruits ii 3 iZ. las. 9J.; whereas the sum they ought to have 
paid, under a fair valuation, would have been at least 3 o, 000/. 

t* The present Bishop, too, upon ^eing consulted with 
respect to the poor livings throughout Ireland, could propose 
no other mode of increasing them, than **by the bount^^sof 
the King through parliament!*’ 
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The repairs of churches and all the other expenses 
.connected with them, are charges to which a Fund, 
constituted as that of the First Fruits ought to be, 
would naturally be^applied ; and, far from inflict- 
ing hardship” any where, such a just and obvious 
mode of lightening the burdens of the people, 
would in the end materially serve the interests of 
the Establishment itself, whose idle and invidious 
load of wealth is at present weighing it down to 
earth. Not only ought it to bless every opportu- 
nity that occurs, of devoting some of its redun- 
dance to useful purposes, but it should even adopt 
a form of prayer, like that of Midas, to be relieved, 
as much as possible, from the golden plethora 
under which it is sinking : — • 

meritns torrfnetnr ab auroj 
Ad coelumqac manas ct spUndida brad^a tollcns,. 

Da veniam, Lenoec pater, peccauimus, inquit, 

Sed miserere, prccor, speciosoque eripe da/n/io.— O vid. 

Unpitied sinking with tbc splendid weight 
Of riches, once his pride, but now his hate. 

To Heaven he raised his glittering arms, and pray’d— 

•< Forgive, yc Powers, a wretch whom wealth has made , 
And ease, in pity of a sinner’s cries. 

This golden malady of which he dies !” 

Instead of this, however, through: the greater 
part of Ireland, scarce a shilling is expended in 
building, repairing or ornamenting tlie Protestant 
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places of worship, that is not wrung, by parochial 
assessment, from the unfortunate Catholic occu<-. 
pants of tlie district. Excluded, too, by law, 
from attending the vestries, where these leviesrare 
voted and their applotment agreed upon, the 
wretched Catholic is obliged, without even know- 

c 

* It follows that, in Ireland, the Protestant parishioners 
actually enjoy the privilege of assembling together, under 
the name of Parish Vestries, to the exclusion of the Ca- 
tholics, of legislating and imposing such yearly land-tax 
upon the Catholics, as they may think proper, for the al- 
leged purposes of building, repaiiing, refitting, etc., Pro- 
testant houses of worship : — and of providing lucrative oc- 
cupation for each other. 

** To accommodate the Protestant carpenter, new seats, 
doors and other wood-wort arc voted ; to the mason, re- 
pairs of walls, or perhaps a spire, belfry, or other subject of 
employment j to the glazier, new windovi's ^ to the clerk, a 
salary, etc. Thus this Vestry, like an Irish Grand Jury, 
creates lucrative^, presentments Ibr its members; and the 
amol^T^L levied rigorously upon the defenceless Catholics.*’ 
— Scully. 

The following particulars extracted from the vestry book 
of a parish, where a new church was built in i8o8, will 
show the mode in which this tyranny of Church Rates is 
exercised. 

** Organist — two first years paid by subscription (among 
the Protestant parishioners), So/, per annum — third year, 
subscribers refused to pay; on which a levy was made on 
the parish, and raised to Sol., ever since continued. Parish 
CVerA^should be ao/., but was raised to So/., with a deputy 
at lo/. Singer — SI."*' 

Among other charges in the book is i3/. to the Rectoi* 
for consecrating the church at - -»■ ■.** 
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' itig for ivhat^ to pay his last penny to the parish 
; officer — or else to see the cow driven away from 
his famishing children to the pound. All this, 
perhaps, for the repair and decoration of some 
church, whose congregation is as select as that of 
Swift, witli his dearly beloved Roger,” — or else 
to gratify the architectural taste of some Prelate, 
like the last Bishop of Limerick, who perstikded 
himself that he had civilized the County of Kerry 
by means of ornamental spires.'** 

Doctor Darwin had a plan for getting rid of vol- 
‘ canos, by making chimneys in the earth, to let the 
fire or steam escape : but this scheme of tranquil- 
lizing Ireland by means of Protestant spires, erected,, 
as conductors, throughout its most electee regions, 
is an idea still more original and happy. 

It will hardly be believed, ths^ one of the 
Church Rates levied by rich Protestant nnhisters 
upon the famishing peasantry around them, is 
“ for the purchase of elements for the Holy Com- 
munion.” The Bishop of Cloyne (Woodward), in 
giving an account of some tithe transactions, 
which occurred in the year 1787, and in which I 

* It is but justice, however, to this Prelaf" ‘a say that he 
is at present actively and liberally employed u.» t&e improve* 
juent of bis new Diocese, Cloyne. 
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recollect having played rather a distinguished part, 
thus enumerates a few of our achievements in the. 
ecclesiastical line : They attacked the servants of 
the Clergy — they demanded of them a surrender 
of old tithe notes— they intimidated vestries from 
levying money for the repair of churches, for 
the payment of the legal officers attending the 
chuilch, and for the purchase of elements for the 
Holf Communion.** 

Well might an honest Dissenter, who answered 
this pamphlet of the Bishop, exclaim, “ What ! — 
do the Lords of the land even commemorate their 
Saviour at the expense of the Poor?” 

An extract from one of the Acts in force with 
respect to jChurch Rates, will sufficiently show the 

tricks before offended Heaven” which our Pro- 
testant legislajors play in Ireland. — After reciting 
that several parishes are united by charters 
granted by the Grown, in some of which there are 
but very few Protestants inhabiting^ and in others 
none at ally* it proceeds to enact as “just and 
proper, that such parishes of the said Union as 
have not any church or chapel, or church or chapel 
fit for the celebration of Divine service, should 
contribute to the payment of thC; annual instal- 
ments of the loans granted, and to be granted, for^ 
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the buildings and rebuilding^ and repairing of ike 
churches or chapels of the parishes* to which th^ 
are or majr be so united.'* That is to say, a pa- 
rish where the inhabitants are all Catholics, and 
which neither has a Protestant church, nor wants 
one, is yet, in consequence of being capriciously 
united to some other parish, (for the purposp of 
forming a rich benefice for some non-resident), 
obliged to contribute to the expense of ^‘building, 
rebuilding, and repairing” the church of that pa- 
rish to which it is so united, f and in which there 
may happen to be a few Protestants, to avail them- 
selves of such a place of worship. 

As it may be imagined by the reader, that this 
preposterous enactment is only one of the few re- 


* Lord Liverpool, last session, in a D^ate on this very 
Bill, said, in answer to a speech full of arguineif% c.nd wit, 
by Lord Holland— that he ** would not entef into the general 
question of the propriety of requiring Roman Catholics to 
assist in building and repairing Protestant Churches.’’ This 
was, at least, prudent in the Hoble Minister. 

*1* Even in England, such contributions to a church in 
another parish, though from persons of the same faith, has 
been considered a grievance. There was a question made,” 
says Sir Simon Dcggc, whether one that holds lands in one 
parish, and resides in another, may be charged for the or- 
naments of the parish church where he not reside ; 
and some opinions have been, that foreigners were only 
I chargeable to the shell of the church, and not to bells, seats, 
or ornaments .” — ParsorCs Counsellor, 
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mains of that Anti-Popery system ^ which Ihodern 
liberality has long disavowed^ it is necessary to 
mention that the Act in question is dated March 
1823, and is marqud au coiriL* with the wisdom 
of the present Secretary of Ireland. . 

I hare said that our Clergy are paid for not 
teaching six-sevenths of the population— but it 
will be seen by the foregoing statements, that they 
do teach us some most notable lessons. Of un- 
charitableness and bigotry they have long set us 
examples, by denouncing us as idolaters and infi- 
dek, in their charges, sermons, and pamphlets, and 
by always voting for the continuance of our slavery 
in the senate. But the instances which I have 
just given of their evasion of the payment of dues, 
which shame alone should have extracted from 
them , if the law did not say a syllable on the matter, 
sufficielTtiy prove that, in our notions of honesty 
also, we have been indebted to the same exemplary 
instructors ; and that, in refusing to pay the va- 
rious dues exacted from us, we but follow humbly 
and at a distance in the track of our Reverend and 
Most Reverend prototypes. ^ 


* It is not at all wonderful that the Chnash Establishment 
of England should feel alarmed at these malpractices of her 
Irish sister, and should hesitate as to the prudence of making ^ 
common cause with her. It has been, indeed, for soqie time. 
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The very next time, indeed, that it is my lot to 
encounter a Parson in the field, I will demand a 
parley, and propose to him the following terms : 

a preliminary to any pacificatory arrange- 
ment between Captain Rock and the Church, it is 
expected that the latter will begin by acting with 
a little of that honesty, which she rather unreason- 
ably requires should be practised by the Gafitain' 
alone. She must discharge, in future, those obli- 
gations which the law enjoins upon her, and aban- 
don for ever that old and favourite principle, that 

* payment should, in all cases, come from the Poor 
alone. 

It appears that, since the Union, 47 episcopal 
appointments have been made, the First Fruits of 
which, if assessed and levied according to their 

* just and true value,’ would have amounted to at 
least 3oo,ooo/., — without taking into account the 
immense sum, which the dues payable from the 
inferior Clergy would have produced in the same 
time. 

a subject of consultation among the English Prelates, whe- 
ther they would b^tcr consult the safety of their own 
Church, by taking up the defence of the Irish Establishment, 
or by leaving it, a*8 a desperate case, to i's- if^ : — and the 
total omission of all reference to Ireland in the late Eccle- 
siastic^ Manifesto in the Quarterly Review, seems awfully 
ominous 6f the latter altcruative. 
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<*How much misery, tears and bloodshed, might 
have been spared to the wretched people, if these, 
sums had been applied to the purposes for which 
the law intended them, and thus rendered unne- 
cessary a few of those most odious taxes, by which 
a starving peasantry is compelled to make up for 
the deficiencies of a rich but wilfully insolvent 
Ohufch — how much odium, ill-blood, and discord 
might have been avoided, if such a Fund had even 
been employed towards the remission of those dis- 
graceful Rates, by which the pig-sty of the poor 
Catholic is made tributary to the ornamental spire 
of the Protestant, and wretches, who are all but 
starving themselves, are taxed to provide the Church 
with sacramental bread and wine — how far such 
salutary effects might have been produced, by a 
little more oh'^dience, on the part of the Church, 
to the laws not only of the land, but of humanity 
and religion, it is not for Captain Rock to insist 
upon at present, in an instrument which is intended 
to be neither retrospective nor criminatory. 

But the Captain hereby engages for himself and 
his People, that — if the Church, as the most consi- 
derable and wholesale aggressor, will but take the 
first step in a return to the paths*' of honesty and 
justice, by discharging in future those dues whicl^ 
the law requires from her— he will be most happy, 
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without delay, to meet her on the grand question 
of Tithes, and on all other matters at issue between 
them, in such a conciliatory spirit as shall not only 
facilitate discussion^ but lead at length to a com- 
plete and final arrangement of all their differences. 

In the mean time. Captain Rock begs of the 
Church to accept the assurances of his high con- 
sideration, etc. etc. etc. etc.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


, 1782-1795. 

Corruption of the Irish parliament, ^Pension-List.^^ 

O olden Age of Jobbing, — Achievements of the Captain 
" in 1787. — Assumes the title of Captain Right.— iS’tate 

Physicians, 

My father had predicted but too truly. The 
light of 1 782 soon passed away, and left, in the 
hearts of those who loved Ireland, only a vague 
and restless imagination of what she might have 
been. 

The British Minister, no longer able to govern 
us by his Attorney-general, was driven to the more 
circuitous and. expensive mode of ruling us by our 
own Parliament ; and a course of corruption was 
now boldly entered into — a sort of frank, Lothario 
spirit was adopted by the Government, which 
seemed to say, Think’st thou I mean the shame 
should be concealed?” and which soon succeeded 
in making political profligacy fashionable. 

Had it been a regular trade-wind of Corruption, 
blowing steadily from the usual Tory quarter, ser- 
vility would have been at least consistent, and 
might have even pretended to honesty,* on the 
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. ground of haying but one pay-master* But, just 
about this time, those Titans, the Whigs, had suc- 
ceeded more than once in scaling the Olympus of 
*Qffioe-*-and, though speedily hurled down again, 
they remained long enough each time, to puzzle 
both patriots and courtiers considerably, and to 
produce such a confusion in their votes and opi- 
nions, as made it no easy matter to distinguish 
one party from the other. 

At length, however, Toryism and Corruption 
resumed their full and undisturbed empire. A 
regular market was opened at the Castle, and the 
price of every service, down to single votes on 
particular questions, was ascertained and tarred 
with the most tradesmanlike accuracy. , So little 
decency did the Government observe in these 
transactions, that the Attorney-general (afterwards 
Lord Clare) did not hesitate on one occasion, when 
some of the train-bands of the Court had joined 
the Opposition, to hint broadly at the expense that 
would be incurred in buying them back again. * 

A writer on Egypt mentions, as a singular phe- 
nomenon, the respect' which the Mamelukes have 

♦ “ Haifa milUon or more was expend some years 
ago to break an opposition; the same or a greater sum 
piay he necessary nowi^"^so said the principal serrant of 
the Cro-wu.— *Gr€it£a/f5 Answer to Lord Clare* 
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for men who have been purchased — far beyond • 
what they feel for the most ancient nobility. A 
Turkish officer, in pointing out to him some per- 
sonage who held an important situation ‘unde*** 
Government, said, G'est un homme de bonne 
race — il a dtd achetd.** ^ What homage, then, 
would a Mameluke feel for the hommes achet^s” 
of tUe Irish nobility — many of whom might intro* 
duce an auctioneer’s hammer into their coats of 
arms, so often have they and their illustrious sires 
been knocked down to the highest bidder ! 

During the administration of the Marquis of’ 
Buckingham the Pension List out-stripped that 
of England by several thousands ; and when at 
length, under Lord Westmoreland, as a moment- 
ary sacrifice to public opinion, a Bill was allowed 
to pass limitWig the grants of pensions to 1,200/. 
a-year, advantage was taken of the few months 
that were to elapse before the commencement of 
the Act, to grant pensions to the amount of more 
than 12,000/. — being equal to ten years’ anticipa- 
tion of the powers of the Crown, 

This system was the consummation, the coronis, 

of England’s deadly policy towards Ireland. Hav- 

• 

♦ “Ce prcjnge,” Rcynier adds, “ cst teUcment enracin^, 
qae Ics enfans dc ces m^mcs iodlvidus n*ont Ic meme degr<( 
de noblesse avec leur pdre ct mire qui ont ete achetes.’’ 
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. ing broken down and barbarized our lower orders, 
by every method that was ever devised for turn- 
ing men into brutes, she now premeditatedly — by 
nbe •example of a gay and dissipated court— by the 
encouragement of habits of expense, and the ready 
proffer of the wages of corruption to maintain 
them — so demoralized and denationalized our up- 
per classes, that perhaps the most harmless part 
many of them have since played has been that of 
Absentees. 

The venality, peculation, and extravagance, 
•exhibited in the higher departments of the state, 
soon spread through the lower — a concordat of 
mutual connivance was established throughout, — 
and clerks, with a salary of loo/. a-yeeyr, enter- 
tained their principals with fine dinners and claret 
out of the perquisites. In the Ordnance depart- 
ment, it was found in Lord Buckingham’s time, 
that the arms, ammunition, and military accoutre- 
ments, condemned as useless, were stolen out at 
one gate, brought in at the Other, and charged 
anew to the public account. 

Those were the glorious days of Protestant 
jobbing — for, let it not be forgot that I • this pri- 
vileged class aloife, the robbery of the public has 
been always specially intrusted — then was, indeed, 
the Golden Age of the Ascendancy, when jobs and 
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abuses flourished in unchecked luxuriance — ^when. 
salary disowned all connection witl^ duty, and 
when Boards of Custom, Boards of Excise, etc,, 
were merely foundations for the support of fircarf 
tain number of loyal and Protestant gentlemen,^ 
who would have considered it a case of calling 
oiFt,” to be asked what services they performed 
for their pay. Ovid has described such an age of 
gold exactly. 

Poena nctnsqnc aberant : nec verba minacia fixo 
^rc Icgcbantur : nec snpplcx turba tlniebat 
Judicis ora sui^ sed crant sine vindicc tuti. 

Or thus, in English, for such of my Family as 
Latin may not suit : — 

How tranquil then the loyal Placeman’s breast. 

Ere rude Inquiry broke his golden rest, 

Or cold Goii^missioners consign'd to fame, 

In rude Reports, the much-wrong'd Jobber’s name — 

Ere Orange Squires were seen, witli rueful faces. 

Round Frankland Lewis, crying “ Sparc our places^” 

And Loyally might yet her votaries solace 
With funds, uncheck’d by honesty or Wallace! 

The desperate habits of profusion, into which 
our gentry were seduced, by this lottery of pen- 
sions and places at which all tried their chance, 
were naturally followed by a considerable degree 
of pecuniary embarrassment, which, like the cause 
that produced it, soon affected all ranl^s. That 
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race of little Protestant gentry, — between who 111 
and the Catholic slave the Penal laws had left a 
chasm, which is not even yet filled up— -had joined 
ii>,^dMd* * career of place-hunting and extravagance ; 
'and rents were raised, and money was borrowed, 
to sustain it Judgements, and Mortgages, and all 
those other spectral things of the Law, that hover 
around the ruins of decayed property, were now 
seen flitting in all directions ; and it is asserted 
that from about the year 1 790, more lands have 
been sold under decrees, than had been for the 
preceding hundred years. 

It will not require much ingenuity to show, 
how favourable such a state of things was to the 
general views of the Rock family. Often have I 
lamented that my good old father did not live to 
see the rapid fulfilment of his predictions, nor 
witness, at least, the beginning of that splendid 
career, which his son has now, for near forty 
years, with but little interruption, triumphantly 
pursued. 

The exorbitant rise of rents and the severe 
exaction of tiUies,*** were the grievances that, in 

* Mr. Grattan mentions an instance of a in the dis- 

turbed districts, at this time, being raised rapidly from i3of. 
a-j^ear to 34o/.$ and another, in the same manner, being 

increased frem 3oo/. to 1 , 000 /. 
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the year 1787, drove the wretched peasantry of 
Munster to iny banners. 

Lord Clare, who was then Attorney-general, and, 
of course, defended the Church, said, ‘‘ 

* N 

the unhappy tenantry were ground to powder by 
relentless landlords.” — Mr. Grattan, on the other 
hand, proved that the landlord’s over-reaching, 
compared to that of the tithe-farmer, was mercy.” 
No wonder, therefore, that, between both, the 
wretched people were maddened, to the full pitch 
that Captain Right (as I was then nick-named by 
my followers) required — not that even those double 
scourges, middlemen and tithe-takers, efficient as 
they were, could have accomplished the object for 
me so ce<mpletely, had not the Government, as 
usual, come in to their assistance, and, by its pre- 
mature andfunqualified severity, exasperated dis- 
content into frenzy. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The constancy of our State Doctors to their old 
remedy, the bayonet, is miraculous. Having ea:- 

■(* The Captain has here, in the original manuscript, entered 
into a long detail of his aebievemeots at this period, under 
the assumed name of Captain Right f but, as there is but 
little variety in his manner of relating these feats, and the 
public has long been acc|iiainted with the nature of thdin, 1 
J.avc thought it best to omit the narration altogetbtir. — Editor- 
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hibiied it in 1787 with their accustomed vigour 
and success, they continued so to administer it, at 
convenient intervals and with increasing exacer* 
till 1798 — wjienit brought on that violent, 
but imperfect, crisis, the Rebellion. They then 
resumed the same course of physic immediately 
after the Union, and have persevered in it, oAly 
with a greater frequency of doses, down to the 
present day — Martial Law and the Insurrection 
Act having been in force fourteen years out of the 
four and twenty that have elapsed since that mea- 
'surc. It would take a whole page to enumerate 
the various forms and names, under which this 
one, sole specific for all the evils of Ireland has 
been administered, viz. Peace Preservation Acts, 
Seizure of Arms Act, Secret Society Acts, Consta- 
bulary Acts, etc. etc. etc. etc. etc. But, a^Doctor 
Ollapod says, Rhubarb is Rhubarb, call it what 
you will and there is no disguising by any 
change of name or phrase, that the bayonet is the 
sole, active ingredient in all these various for- 
mulas. 

When Moliere was asked by Louis XIV. what 
use he made of his physician, he answered— ^^Nous 
causons ensemble ; il m'ordonne des rt medes'-^je 
les prends pas, et je but, when a 
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mischievous physician, who orders steel in all 
cases, has the power also of compelling his dose 
to be swallowed, what is the unfortunate patient 
to do ? 
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CHAPTER X. 


Conversation between the Captain and a Spiriu — Tithe 
systems in England and Ireland, — Differences between 
them.^Potatoes.^^ Tithe - farmers. '^Proctors, — Aeiosto. 
-^Drivers. — Scale of the Irish Hierarchy. •^Paying Tithe 
in kind. — Sinbad in the V'alley of Diamonds.— ^ew 
Tithe Bill,— “Remarks on it. 


• If a Spirit on his travels, like Micromegas, were 
to apply to me for information concerning this 
part of our planet, and I should tell him — “ There 
is a class of men among us, set apart tp instruct 
the people in religion, and to place before their 
eyes examples of piety and peacefulngss. In order 
to qualify them for this mission, and give them, 
in their respective neighbourhoods, that popularity 
which is necessary to ensure its success, the Law 
empowers them to seize annually a tenth part of 
the produce of all the cultivators, however indi- 
gent, entrusted to their care. 

As this annual depredation is seldom taken in 
good pa^rt, and sometimes even leads ttr bloodshed 
and rebellion, the time of the said teachers is al- 
most exclusively occupied, in wrangling with their 
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pupils, *** and, occasionally, having them shot and- 
hanged — in consequence of which, they have but 

♦ From a note on a speech of Sir Menry Parnell, in Cob- 
betfs Parliamcntarj Debates, it appears that, in 
1807, there were in five counties In Ireland no less than 
ia86 actions on cases connected with tithes; and in the 
Galway Advertiser of the 18th of October, i8aa, we find the 
following article: — At the qnartcr'sessions at Gort, one 
tithe-oroctor processed eleven hundred persons for tithes. 
They were all, or most, of the lower order of farmers or pea- 
sants : — the expense of each process about eight shillings.’^ 

Anthony Pearson, in speaking of die law proceedings witli 
respect to tithes, under the Protectorate, says, ‘‘Divers on 
this account have long lain in the Fleet, and yet arc there. 
And 1 believe above an hundred suits arc in the Exchequer * 
depending, and proceedings stopt at this point, the very 
oiliccrs of the court relenting with pity towards such num- 
bers of poor men, brought thither every term from the most 
remote parts of the nation, and some of tlicin not for above 
twelve-pence; such merciless cruelty lodges in the hearts of 
many, if not of most, of our pretended Gospel-ministers.” 

Milton, too, i|{i speaking of the same reverend tithe-takers, 
says, “ P omit their violent and irreligious exactions, their 
seizing of pots and pans from the poor, who haue as good 
a right to tithes as thejr, from some the very beds ; their 
seizing and imprisoning, worse than when the Canon Law 
was in force; worse than when the wicked sons of Eli were 
priests. For those sous of Belial, within some limits, made 
seizure of what they knew was their own by an undoubted 
law ; but these, from whom there is no sanctuary, seize out 
of men’s ground, out of men’s houses, their other goods, of 
double, sometimes of treble value, for that which, did not 
covetousness and rapine blind them, they know to be not 
their own by the Gospel which they preach.” — Consider ' 
ations touching the likeliest means to remove Hirelings otit 
of the Church, 
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.little leisure left for lessons of religion, and still less 
for examples of moderation and Christian charity. 

“ We have large law-books filled with cases, 
out of these amiable relations between the 
teachers and the taught. Yet, so fond are the 
former of this particular sort of wages of instruc- 
tion, that they not only try to extract it frpiu 
every thing they can lay their hands on, but- 
declare daily, monthly, and quarterly, in news- 
papers, pamphlets, and reviews, that they prefer 
it to all other inodes of getting money, that the 
• wit of legislators or philosophers can devise. 

When questioned as to their reasons for this 
singular preference, they sometimes say, that it is 
on account of a certain revelation to 4dam, the 
particulars of which have not transpired — at other 
times, they tell you, that Apollo ^nd Hercules 
took the tenth of people’s property, and, tlierefore, 
so must they — but the reason most generally and 

^ “The Clergy,” says Lord Holt, make every thing tithe- 
able; “but,” he adds, “I do not regard that — the Pope, from 
whom they derive their claim, though they depart from its 
alleged application, subjected to tithe the gains of the merchant, 
and the pay of the army : the Canons went further, and held 
the tithe of fornication and adultery to be -he, undoubted 
property of the cliivch.” 

Sir Simon Degge, in his Chapter “ Of what things Tithes 
shall not be paid,” says, “ Ho tithes shall be payable for 
hounds, epes, popinjays, et similia,^ 
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confidently given by them, is, that as teachers of 
religion, some hundred years since, shared this 
portion with the poor, the stranger, and Ihe 
fatherless, they have now an undoubted and e^en 
sacred right to appropriate the whole of it exclu- 
sively to themselves/* 

If I were to state this to the Spirit, would he 
not ftare ? — and, if he were a Spirit, after Mi- 
cromegas’s own heart, would he not laugh ? 

Obnoxious and oppressive as Tithes have always 
been considered in England, there are reasons, 
manifest at the first glance, why they should be, 
beyond comparison, a more odious infliction in 
Ireland. 

In Engjland, ^ where even abuses are forced to 
take .a natural direction, tithes are paid to an 
Establishnienjt in which the great majority of the 
people have a direct interest — while in Ireland, 
from that unnatural position in which her Pro- 
testant Establishment places her, thirteen four- 
teenths of the people are thus taxed for the in- 
struction of the small remaining fraction. Thus, 
to all the ill-blood that this exaction ever engen- 

* Some of these points of difTcrrncc between English and 
Irish tithes, are put strongly in an excellent article npon the 
.State of Ireland, in thcln(|uirer — for which, 1 suspect, we are 
indebted to the pen of that enlightened and patriotic memhes 
of parliament, Mr. Spring Rice. 
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• dered in England, between a pastor and flock of 
the same religion, is added that deep hostility with 
which the members of a persecuted faith must 
ever regard those who have been their bitterest 
political enemies, and whom they arc thus com- 
pelled to subsidize for trampling them to the earth. 

He who feedeth a flock (as our Reverend tithe- 
takers never cease telling us) hath a right to bat of 
the milk of the flock’^ — but in Ireland, where 
divine laws as well as human are reversed, it is 
from a flock which he does not feed, that the un- 
conscionable shepherd extorts liis milk. 

When we consider, too, that this proscribed 
and fleeced race have also their own ministry to 
support, and that tlie ])oor peasant, placed between 
two Churches — tlje one his Good, the other his 
Evil Genius — is made tributary to.»both, for his 
misery * as well as his consolation, and with a 
blessing to the one, and a curse to the other, 
starves between them — can we expect any thing 

* <( Forced consecrations oat of another man's estate are 
no better than forced yows^ hateful to God who loves a 
cheerful giver ; but much, more hateful wrung out of men*s 
purses to maintain a disapproved minist/j’ against their 
conscience ; howe^ter unholy,, infunious, anct iishouourable 
to his ministersy^and the free Gospel, main::(iiied in such 
unworthy manner, by violence and extortion .’'»il/t/loA on 
2’ithes, • 
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but discord and hate, from a system whose foun- 
dations lie so deep in anomaly and injustice,*^ — 
or can any modification or composition render in- 
noxious, an inversion so monstrous of all tile law's 
of reason and of nature ? 

Beside this radical difference in the very prin- 
ciple of the tax, as applied to the people of Eng- 
land &nd Ireland, there are others which contribute 
to render the mode of its operation and enforce- 
ment incomparably more odious and intolerable 
in the latter country. 

* English legislators can be wise enough every where but 
in Ireland. In Canada, for instance, Mr. Weld tells us, 
“ Every religion is tolerated in the fullest sense of the word, 
and no disqualifications arc imposed on any persons on 
account of their religions opinions. The Roman Catholic 
religion is that of the great majority of the inhahicants, and 
by the Quebec «^ill of 17747 the ecclesiastics of that per- 
suasion art' empowered by law to recover all the dues which, 
previous to that period, they were accustomed to receive, as 
well as tithes— that is, from tlic Roman Catholic inhabitants ^ 
but they cannot exact any tithes, or dues, from Protest- 
ants, or of lands held by Protestants, although formerly 
such lands might have been subjected to dues and tithes, for 
the support of the Roman Catholic church 

However absurd some of the old ecclesiastical Canons may 
be considered, it would have been well if the following 
principle laid down by the Canonists of the nth and lath 
century, had been consulted with respect cto Ireland— “ It is 
expressly held against the divine law, to convey tithes to 
any other church than where the owner commonly receiver 
his soul’s food.”— ^ 5 ’c/de/i. 
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In England y the burthen is equally distributed 
among the farming classes — ^while in Ireland, where 
there is no Agistment tithe, it rests almost exclu- 
sive!/ upon the lowest orders. In a Tithe-book, 
now lying before me, which I seized some time 
since among, the baggage of a defeated Proctor, I 
And three gentlemen, holding fifteen hundred 
acres of the best land in the parish, charged for 
their tithe only four pounds among them ; while 
a poor Catholic farmer in tlie neighbourhood, cul- 
tivating twenty acres of tillage, is made to pay for 
his coni and flax eight pounds — being twice as 
much towards the support of the Protestant Church* 
as these three Protestant gentlemen contribute all 
together. There is, indeed, nothing more common 
than to see the rich grazier paying almost nothing 
to his own Clergyman, while the p9or Catholic in 
his neighbourhood, who raises (we will say) five 
acres of corn, three for the market and two for his 
own support, is obliged, out of this pittance, to 
pay the Clergymen of both modes of worship.*** 
But there is still a more cruel exaction. The 
potatoe, the sole sustenance of the wretched pea- 
santry of the South, is ah > pressed into the service 
of the Church— and theie is not a pi: son in that 

• * See Letter from the Right Honourable Denis Brown, pn 

the State’ of Ireland.” — p. if. 
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part of the country, who does not live by the 
starvation of others.^ Imagination^ indeed, can. 
hardly bring together a more incongruous com- 
pound, than the lofty Churchman, at one moment 
exalting his brow in spiritual authority, and, at 
the next, stooping to ransack the pota toe-pit of 
the«cottager : 

• Quantum vcrticc ad auras 

.£tlierias, tantum radice in Tailara tendil.— Virgil. 

We have here, too, another instance of the dif- 
ferent point of view, in which the Clergy regard 

^ Mr. Grattan mentions several instances, in the South of 
Ireland, of enormous charges made for tithes in years of 
famhie, and pours out, justly, the whole thunder of his in- 
dignation against the Clergyman, who thus << takes ad- 
vantage of 2} famine — brings up, as it were, the rear of 
divine vengeance, and becomes, in his own person, the last 
great scourge of the husbandman.” 

From a specclicnade by a Protestant gentleman, Mr, Colles, 
at one of the late Tithe meetings, it would appear that ex- 
amples of such inliuiiianity arc not infrequent. “In 1816,” 
he said, “ they could not but recollect, that one half of the 
crop was completely destroyed, by- 4 hc hea\y rains which 
fell incessantly during the harvest season, and the other half so 
materially damaged, as really to injure life while it seemed 
to sustain iu At that unexampled period of public calamity, 
when their fellow -creatures were perishing every Where 
around them with hunger and disease, did the tithe-owners, 
from humanity at least, if not from justice, reduce their im- 
positions, in proportion to the injury 'Sustained by the 
crops? No— far from abating one jot of either the rate or 
rigour of their exactions, they levied their usual charges* 
with their usual severity.” 
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their own prescriptive rights and those of others. 
.1 have already shown, with what invincible stea- 
diness (though so ready to set aside any modus in 
favour of others) they continue to profit by their 
own miserable modus of First-fruits. And, here, 
in the instance of the potatoe-tithe, — indignant as 
their Reverences have always been at the least*in- 
novation upon their own ancient rights — wfi find 
them quietly taking possession of an article, which 
neither law nor old usage recognizes as titheable,'*' 
and establishing, by means of their own tribunals, 
a claim to it through the greater part of the South 
of Ireland. 

Accordingly, in that potatoe-tithed region, have 
I always fixed my head-quarters of Rebellion ; and 
if, by good luck, the encroaching spirit of the 
Church — which , modern as the introduction of the 
potatoe is, has contrived thus efTectually to mark 
it for her own” — ^should succeed in extending this 
tithe into the other provinces, the parsons and I 
shall, at length, like Jove and Caesar, divide the 
empire of the whole island between us. 

* In the same manner the Clergy of Ireland, at one time, 
illegally demanded tithe for turf. ** 1 have two decrees, 
said Mr. Grattan, ‘/in my hand, from the court of 

Gloyne; the first excommunicating one man. the second 
excommunicating four men, most illegally, most arbitrarily, 
for refusifig to^ pay tithe of turf.” 
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The employment of tithe-farmers and proctors 
is another part of the machinery of this tax, from 
which England, luckily for the repose of her far- 
mers, isexempt.'*^ Surveyors of ^tithes, indeed, have 
been introduced into that country of late years } 
but if they deserve the ^‘lamentable” character 
given of them by Dr. Cove, they must differ essen- 
tially from Irish valuators — “ they have been la- 
mentably found (he says) by their employers to be 
at all times disposed to favour the tithe-payers.” 
In Ireland, however, by dint of poundage fees and 
patronage, Dr. Cove’s brethren manage to render 
valuators much more orthodox. 

Among us, the Tithe farmer is a sort of conve- 
nient step, by which livings are enabled to mount 
in value, without any very violent effort on the part 
of their possessors. For instance, an Incumbent 
farms his tithes to some neighbour, who, by a skil- 
ful application of that mechanic power called the 
Screw, increases the receipts sufficiently to afford 
an income for himself as well as the Parson. The 

* Not wholly, however. In one of the Devon Agricultnral 
Reports, we read,—** In no pan of England can the question 
of tithes be agitated with a less colourable pretext, than 
generally in the County of Devon. Soixife few instances of 
tyranny and extortion have occurred within this district, 
hut these were occasioned by the tithe-proctors, or other per^ 

sons renting the great tithes from the church of Exeter.** 
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■ next Incumbent claims as his due the whole amount 
received by this Tithe-farmer, and, in his turn, em- 
ploys another Professor of the art of Screwing, who 
contrives, by the same process, to raise the value of 
the living still higher, and transmits it, thus improv- 
ed, to the Incumbent who follows. So on, the moun- 
tain of oppression is heaped up, while those psos- 
trate Giants, the People, groan and heave bene^h it. 

Of the Tithe-proctor I would willingly speak as 
becomes a generous enemy, in consideration of the 
many hard-fought fields in which we have met 
together; and, without comparing his humbler 
efforts in the cause of Discord to those of his supe- 
riors — of an Archbishop, or even a Chancellor — I 
must say, that, in all the minor requisites for teas- 
ing and goading a people, he performs his part in a 
manner worthy of the system to whi^h he belongs. 
The harassing assiduity with which he hovers 
round the crop — the perverseness with which he 
conceals the amount of his demand, lest the farmer, 
apprised of its enormity, should proffer the tithe 
in kind — his promptitude at a Citation, and his 
delight at a Distress, all are perfect in their kind, 
and would turn Job himself into a Rockite. 

Ariosto, in describing Discord, whom the angel 
Michael finds in a church, where he had gone, in 
^ain, to'lqiik for Silence, thus equips her 
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Di citatorie pienc, e di libclle, 

D’cssamini, e di carte di procure 
Havea Ic raani, e il sen, e gran fastelli 
Di chiosc, di consigli, c di Ictture; 

Per cui Ic faciilia dc* poveidli 

Non sono mai nclla citt^ »:curc. — Cant, i4« 

that is (as Ariosto might describe the same Church 
personage in Ireland) — 

^nd Discord had her hands and bosom full 

Of Tithe citations, Proctors’ bills, Distresses, — 

Libels, red-hot from mad — ^*8 scull, — 

Pert Charges of Archbishops— pamphlets dull 
Bj Reverend F. T. C. D. A. double S’s — 

And all the various boons the Church dispenses. 

To drive us, paupcis, out of our seven senses ! * 

After the Proctor, the next link in this ecclesias- 
tical chain — and the lowest, if the hangman does 
not claim^that place — is the Driver. The office of 
this personage is (under the decree of a Court, j* 

* The follovrJlig more faithful version is from the forth- 
coming Cantos of Mr. W. Rose’s spirited Translation. 

Examinations, summonses, and store 
Of writs and letters of attorney, she 
In both her hands, and in her bosom bore, 

And acts and deeds, the law’s artillery : 

Against which arms tlie substance of the poor 
Can never safe in walled city be, 

Befbr^,' behind her, and about her wait 
Attorney, notary, and advocate. 

4* See for a statement of the exactions qf those Coarts, and 
of the iniquities of the Tithe system in general throughout 
Ireland, a Pamphlet just published, entitled, ** A Report of 
the Committee of the Parish of Blackratb, in^.^be county ol^ 
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■wliere Tithe-owners are the judges, and where a 
(Citation for a tithe of 18s. lod, costs defendant 
2/. lof)'^ to drive away the cattle of the insolvent 

Kilkenny.*’ The following is a specimen of the expenses 
to which a poor man is put by a Citation to the Bishop’s 
Court : “ The whole sum in dispute is Gp. ; the fee to coun- 
sel is a guinea. The very first step, therefore, that the poor 
man takes for his defence, he has to pay nearly four^ times 
the amount of the demand that he contests. He has next to 
pay two Citations for his two witnesses iSs. 6d. — that is to 
say, loj. 6d, for the first, and is, for the second.” The trial 
generally ends in a decree against the unfortunate peasant, 
which is followed tip by a monition — and the costs of both 
are stated to add near %l, 16s. Scl, to his losses. He is then 
handed over to the secular arm ; The parson processes his 
wretched parishioner to the Civil-bill Court : there he is 
decreed, as a matter of course, without being even allowed 
(strange to say!) to enter into tlic merits ofhis^case. And 
what costs follow? The costs of the decree are is- xid. ; 
the costs of the warrant is, id.', the fees of the BailiiTwho 
executes the warrants are as. 4d. ; the fees the two keepers 
who watch the Distress for four days and nights amount (at as. 
6d, a day for each) to i/.| and lastly, the Auctioneer’s fees 
come to 6s. 3d, making altogether the sum of 61, las. ad., 
so that the Clergyman sells the whole crop to satisfy the 
Tithes, and turns the miserable wretch, his wife and chil- 
dren, to the road, to beg or to steal, or to starve. High- 
spiricbd as the poor Irishman may be, he will never have the 
co'urage to renew the contest against such powerful odds.” 

So stated by Sir Henry Parnell, July 5, i8ao. 1 have 
given this more moderate estimate in order to be on the 
safe side, though .convinced, myself, that the Pamphlet 
quoted in the preceding note has not over-stated i- S'enormity 
•f these proceedings. 

See, for an jipcount of the tyranny and extortion of these 
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farmer, or — as in tte Rev. Mr. Morrit’s case — to ’ 
‘‘ distrain five sheep for a tithe of five shillings, and 
buy tliein himself, under the distress, for a shilling 
each afterwards.” 

The ascent from these minor agents of the Irish 
hierarchy, up through the gradations of curate, 
vicvir, rector, etc. into the loftiest regions of £pis- 
copaLy and Primacy, resembles that Scale of Being, 
which Locke supposes to exist in the Universe, as- 
cending gradually from the lowest to the sublimest 
and most etherialized essences ; and, between the 
two extremes — the Driver, who, for the good of ‘ 
the Church, puts the Catholic’s cow into the pound, 
and the Prelate who, for the same pious purpose, 
keeps the. Catholic himself out ^the Constitution 
— there is a sympathy of sentiment and unity of 
design, which is felt through all the intermediate 

Ecclesiastical Courts, Mr. Grattan’s admirable Speech on 
Tithes —one of the few specimens of parliamentary eloquence, 
that deserve to be placed beside the great master-pieces of 
Burke. 

A Reverend pamphleteer, whom 1 have more than once 
quoted, (“ Case of the Church of Ireland stated”) has had 
the good taste and feeling to refer to the glorious era of our 
great Patriot’s fame, as ** the loquacious days of Mr. GrattanI” 
This is quite worthy of the University, to which, I under- 
stand, the Reverend writer belongs — and which once expressed 
its feeling towards the same illustrious man, in an equally 
dignified and tasteful manner, by turning his picture in on^ 
of the public Halls upside down ! 
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•range, and, like the sensitiveness of the spider, 
lives along the line.” 

Of the detestation in which the payment of tithes 
is held; independently of its pressure as a heavy 
and unequal tax, we cannot require a more con- 
vincing proof, than is furnished by a fact which 
Lord Maryborough mentioned, on the occasioi\of 
Sir Henry Parnell’s motion on the subject of Tithes. 

I asked,” says his Lordship, ‘*an Honourable 
friend of mine this morning, a part of whose 
estate is tithe-free, what was the difference of the 
rent which he received for his land that was tithe- 
free, and that which was not ? He told me be re- 
ceived ten sliillings an acre more for the land that 
was tithe-free than he did for the other^. I then 
asked him, what was the amount of the tithe on 
that part of his land of equal quality and conti- 
guous to the other, which was subject to* it ? He 
said about fourteen-pence an acre !” 

From this we perceive, so odious is the nature 
of this tax, that, without any other difference 
between the two parts of the land, than that one 
was exempt from the harassing visitation of the 
Tithe-proctor, ten shillings more was given for 
this precious immunity alone— or, in other words, 
that the farmer willingly paid 8s. i od. in the form 
bf rent,«to..^^cape 2 d. in the hateful form of 
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tithe. This sample alone, though quoted by Lord « 
Maryborough and the Bishop of Ferns for a very 
different purpose, speaks volumes as to the feeling 
of repugnance with which this Therumah of an 
evil eye’' is regarded. 

There is yet another strong proof of the hardship 
and disgust which the present mode of paying 
these dues produces. The practice of setting out 
the tithe in kind, which in England is considered a 
grievance by the farmers, and accordingly very 
seldom adopted, would, among us, be hailed as a 
most welcome relieff from all the worrying process 
of valuations, citations, promissory notes, etc. to 
which the mode of composition under the auspices 
of the pi;octor leads — and to be allowed the free 
exercise of this right of paying in kind (which, 

• 

* In lo6king through the County Reports of England, wc 
find the instances of tithe taken in kind but rare. Thus, in 
one of the Bedford Agricultural Reports—** From minute 
investigation, not one rector in ten takes his tithe in kind, 
and I heard of only one or two vicars who did so~and pro- 
bably they were driven to this measure by the stubborn 
opposition of their parishioners.*’ 

f Among the late eilbrts at composition, under the new 
Tithe Bill, there is an instance of a Rev. Gentleman who 
having refused i,noo/. a year, as being an inadequate com- 
pensation for his tithes, was required byjiis parishioners, in 
consequence, to receive the payment of them in kind — but 
this he also refused, and politely answered ail the notices he 
received, by citations to the Bishop’s Court. «r v ‘ 
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though the law permits, the Ecclesiastical Courts 
obstruct and frustrate)'** is, at present — next to the 
supreme bliss of not paying any such tax at all — the 
chief ambition of the great majority of tithe-payers. 

Combination in Irving notices is what the Par- 
son dreads— and the Parson, 1 own, is fully jus- 
tified in dreading every possible inconveniepce 
that his affectionate flock can inflict on him.f 
Wealthy as most of these Reverend persons are, 
there is no denying that they earn their opulence 
dearly. They are like Sinbad in the Valley of Dia- 
monds — walking amidst wealth, but not at all 
comfortable. 1 have myself seen the Archbishop 
of Cashel § taking his morning drive protected by 

* Frequently, too, when the poor man sets ont his tithe 
in kind, ** the Clergy first sufier the tenth of the crop to rot on 
the ground, and then recover the amount o^ it in their own 
Court— thus compelling the peasant to pay the i&me tithes 
twice over ; once in kind, and again in money .** — Statement 
relative to the Bishop** Court. 

i* A specimen of the way in which a spiritual teacher may 
be annoyed by his pupils, in drawing the tithe in kind, is 
found in an Agricultural Report of the County of Hants. The 
farmer gave the Clergyman notice, that he was going to 
draw a field of turnips on a certain day. The clergyman 
accordingly sent his team and servant at the time appointed, 
when the former drew ten tuhiips and desired the other to 
take one of them?— saying he would not' draw any more 
that day, but would let him know when he did. 

S Not the present Archbishop— no— reprobate as 1 am, 1 
*aii still admi*-*; candour, liberality, and humanity ^ and to 
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a large escort of dragoons ; and I could name more< 
than one worthy Rector, whose pistols are, at leasts, 
as necessary a companion of his walks as his prayer*- 
book. 

On this very subject of setting out the tithe 
in kind, such a charitable feeling is there abroad 
towards the Church, that some persons of consi- 
derable legal acuteness have taken the trouble of 
drawing up a code of instructions for the peasan- 
try,*^ by which they may, without disturbing a 
single curl of the Law, combine against the Parson, 

sans que cela paraisse,” — and make the collection ' 
of tithes in this way almost as harassing to h/m, 
as his own favourite mode of enforcing it has al- 
ways been to i^em. 

With respect to the new Tithe Bill of Mr. Goul- 
burn, which is at present running the gauntlet 
through the vestries of the South, I confess I do 
not apprehend much danger to the Rock interest 
from its success. ' Its first and obvious effect is, to 
increase the wealth and power of the Church — 
which is, as Shakspeare says, 

snch Charchmen as Lawrence, Jebb, and the late Archbishop 
of Tuam, I am ready 10 give a Safe-conduct through my 
realms at any time. » 

* See some very clever Letters 10 this effect, which ap- 
peared last Summer, in the Southern Reporter, and whicj^i 
well deserve to be collected. 
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To guard a title tbat was rich before, 

To gild refined gold and paint the {orange) lily. 

To say nothing of the tender care that has been 
shown for the interests of the Clergy, by taking, 
as a standard of composition, the average of the 
most high-priced years — that rich Agistment Tithe, 
of which they were deprived in 1735, and wlych 
abridged their incomes, it was supposed, by one 
fifth, will, by this act, if put in force, be virtually 
restored to them. Thus, that Paradise ^ of fair 
demesnes and lawns, from which the flaming 

\ 

* The deep feeling with which the loss of this Tithe is 
remembered, at a distance of nearly eighty years, may be 
judged from the pathetic and indignant terms in which the 
Right Reverend author of a late pamphlet alludes to it. ** If 
a tyrannical power has repelled the clergyman from the rich 
and extensive demesnes, which should have contributed 
largely to his income, etc. etc.” — Appendix to a Second 
Edition of an ** Inquiry,” etc. 

The misrepresentations in this Appendix witli respect to 
Lay Impropriators, are such as might be expected from the 
candour of a writer, who thinks Adam Smith a bad au- 
thority on the subject of tithes, because he w'as the friend of 
Hume ! — Far from wishing to “separate the cases of the Lay 
Impropriator and the Clergyman,” the Duke of Devonshire, 
in presenting the petition from the Corporation of Waterford 
in i8aa, expressed his readiness, as an Impropriato; of more 
than ao parishes, to make every sacrifice on his part for a 
satisfactory arrangement of tithes. Lord Laos ^ ^\itne has 
frequently made die same declaration; and fe;v, 1 think, 
will join the Right Reverend writer, in questioning the sin- 
j|lDrity of these two noble persons. 
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brand’* of the Irish Parliament ' chased them^ 
those 

fields, beloved lO vain, 

Where once the cureless priesthood stray’d, 

and for the loss of which neither the fruits of in- 
creasing tillage, nor the Unions of many Parishes, 
nos the grants of many Parliaments, have been able 
to console them, will, under the kindly auspices of 
Mr. Goulburn, again be enjoyed. 

The additional powers given to the Parson by 
this Act are also considerable. In the first place, 
the otmer of the soil, if not a farmer himself, is • 
excluded from all interference in the disposal of 
his own property, and the Incumbent and his pa- 
rishioner; are left to settle the whole matter be- 
tween them. In the next place, the parson is 
authorized, i^r the recovery of his tithe, to dis- 
train, and exercise alk the other powers actually 
exercised by a landlord for the recovery of his rent. 
In .the third place, the precedence given to tithes 
over all other claims^ of rent, family incum- 
brances, etc. etc. leaves to the landlord, whose 
tenant has been a defaulter under the composition, 
only the gleanings of the parson’s Distress to satisfy 
his demand for rent. Such are a few of the fea- 
tures of this bill, by which our sagacious rulers 
propose to moderate tlie exactions oi^ the, Churchy 
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nnd put an end to the dissatisfaction of tithe- 
payers. 

Though but little inclined to pity our Landed 
Gentry,* for any sacrifices they may be forced to 
make to their starving tenantry, I cannot but con- 
fess that the encroachments of this measure on 
their property are such as to give very reasonable 
grounds of complaint. Selfish and unprindipled 
as was the vote of 1785, by which the Commons 
of Ireland transferred the burthen of tithe from 
their own rich pastures and demesnes to the con- 
*acre and potatoe-garden of the cottager, it was yet 
confirmed and made a law of the land by the Act 
of Union. Its confirmation was, indeed, one 
among the many foul bribes, out of which that 
unnatural measure arose — like Frankenstein’s 
ghastly patch-work, made up of contributions 
from the whole charnel-house of political corrup- 
tion. 

Under the security of this arrangement, many 
who did not share in its infamy, have since taken 
and let farms, bought and sold lands — without a 
view to the possibility of any future conjuror, like 
Mr. Goulburn, again .evoking the spirit of the 
Agistment tithe qut of that ‘ Wasty deep.’* jn which, 
with Ireland’s independence, it s<^eiucd to have 
Jj'^;;en laid .asleep for ever. Yet now, after a lapse 
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of four-and-twenty years, forth comes the Secre-. 
tary, holding the Parson by the hand, and, re- 
opening to him, in generous contempt of the law| 
all those fresh fields and pastures new” which 
the Act of Union had pronounced to be sacred from 
him for ever, exclaims 

' 1 nunc, magnificos victor molire triumphos, 

' Cingc comam lauro ^ votague redde jovi. 

Go now, in triumph tread the Sguirc’s domains, 

And thank the Gods and Goulburn for thy gains. 

Thus it is that one injustice generates another, 
and that the breed is propagated, with more than* 
leporine fecundity, through every successive mea- 
sure, which these third-rate Legislators, these States- 
men in waiting, are sent to indict upon Ireland. 

If the poor tenantry were likely to profit by this 
infraction of, Justice towards the landlord — if the 
advantage that ought to arise to the small culti- 
vator, from a more equal distribution of the bur- 
then which now falls exclusively upon him, were 
really and practically to accrue from this measure 
— I should say, “ do wrong,” for once, “ with a 
right cause” — break as many Articles of the Union 
as you please — invest the parson with a tenth of 
the fee of every estate in Ireland — do any thing, 
so you lighten the load of iniseory which at present 
weighs down the peasantry to the very earth. 
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But the fact is, the great increase of the general 
amount of tithe which this Act must produce- 
together with the summary powers given to the 
parson ' for the enforcement of his full demand — 
will render the pressure of the tax intolerable to 
the extensive farmer, from whom the miserable 
cottiers hold their small spots of land ; and it«will 
only be by raising the rents on the latter, — if, 
indeed, the back of misery can bear any addition 
without breaking — he can hope to meet the in- 
creased demands upon his means, or keep his pro- 
' perty out of the fangs of that law harpy, Distress. 
Thus, the trifling advantage gained in one quarter 
(for to the small farmer of from 5 to 20 acres the 
Bill may bring some relief) is more than counter- 
balanced by increased misery in another. 

The potatoe-garden, too, that kst boundary 
between the peasant and famine — ^which, every- 
where, but in the South, is still kept sacred from 
the Clergy — will, by the applotinents under this 
Act, wherever they exist, be swept into one general 
mass of contribution, towards the further enrich- 
ment of the Protestant Church of Ireland. 

I have here spoken' of this measure, as any lover 
of tranquillity n^ight, who wished to Sc. some more 
rational remedy for the discontent that reigns 
, ^mong us. But, speaking in my own person as 
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Gaptaiit Rock, I must say that, though perfectly 
satisfied with the results of the old system, 1 anqi 
equally ready to try this, or any other new strain 
of discord, which may be struck up for us' by our 
State musicians — whose ideas ot a concert, especi- 
ally among themselves, seem to have been founded 
upon that famous charivari of Rousseau at Lau- 
sanne*, in which no two instruments were upon 
the same scent. 

It will be perceived that the capabilities of the 
Bill for all purposes of discontent are infinite. 
Indeed, the Clergy are, at present, the only class of ' 
persons satisfied with it— thougli, on the first an- 
nouncement of the intended innovation, their 
alarm forfthe ‘^silver shrines” of their Great Diana 
was so strong, as even to bring forth an address 
from the Archbishops and Bishops, declaring that 
the measure would be unquestionably destruc- 
tive of the independence of the Church Establish- 
ment, and, in their judgment, equally destructive 
of its respectability, its utility, and its perma- 
nence.” 

This was a pretty strong declaration of the 
clerical feeling on the subject, and it was thought 
that a compulsory clause would ,be necessary — a 
sort of f‘. douce violence” — to compel these reve- 
rend persons ta avail themselves of the<Act. 
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•soon, however, as they found out, from a nearer 
acquaintance with the measure, that, so far from 
injuring their silver Diana in the least, its object 
was to 'make her even more silver than before, 
their clatnourS against the bill were at once turned 
into activity it— they were the first to apply to 
the Lord Lieutenant for powers to act under it, 
and they liave been the life and soul of all its 
movements through the vestries ever since — 
claiming, of course, in most cases, the full ave- 
rage, and expressing their regret that, under the 
Act, they were not “ at lil>erty" to take less. 

How far such open and ollicious zeal for the 
measure is decently reconcilcable with tlie opinion 
expressed of it by the Prelates, it is not*for me to 
inquire, hut, prompt as the clergy have thus na- 
turally shown themselves, to take«advantage of 
all the worldly benefits of the Bill, I rather think 
that in their hearts they agree with the Archbi- 
shops and Bishops; and will not easily forgive 
the profanation which the Tabernacle has suffer- 
ed, in being touched, even for the sake of en- 
riching it, by the unholy hand of tlie Law. It is 
said of a certain King that, on being oqce saved 
from falling by, the vigorous grasp of >iie of his 
attendants, he so far forgot the value of the ser- 
vice in the familiarity of the means, as to cry out 
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pettishly, when restored to his equilibrium, ^^nevcr 
touch a King’’ — and, in the same manner, I sus-r 
pect, the Irish clergy will resent the violation, 
even while they profit by it. It is the first direct 
interference of the Legislature with the jus dwinitm 
of their property, and they naturally feel it may 
not 4>e the last. 

Hae nugae in seria ducent. 

2 . e. in English, 

The hand that touches Tithes may, when it suits, — 
l^rodigious boldness ! — meddle with First Fruits! 
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CHAPTER XL 

1:93—179^. 

Yhe Captain again alarmed by some symptoms of 'wisdom 
in the government~his fears proved to be groundless,’-^ 
IHontaigne's tailor. •’-’•Lord Pilzwilliam recalled. -^Lord 
Camden appointed, — Concessions in 1793 . — Rendered of 
little avail by the Orange Ascendancy. — Map of the 
Moon. — Corporation spirit. — Catholic Emancipation . — 
Ihe Captain's gratitude to his friends^ Mr. Peel, Lord 
Eldon, etc, etc. 

As long as Millions shall kneel down 
To ask of Thousands for their own. 

While Thousands proudly turn away, * 

And to the Millions answer * Nay !* 

So long the merry reign shall be 
Of Captaiit Aock. and his family !”* « 

This important part of our family Prophecy 
(which cannot be too often before the eyes of the 
reader) seemed placed in some degree of jeopardy 
by the concessions to the Catholics in 1793 ; and, 
still more, by the hope of their complete enianci;- 
pation, which, under the government of Lord Fitz- 
william, was aw'akened in all hearts — solely, it 
would seem, for the purpose of being wantonly 
“extinguished, aga in . 
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Notwithstanding my father’s repeated warnings 
to me, never to let my confidence in the Rock cause 
be shaken by any momentary appearances of jus- 
tice and liberality in the Government, T confess 
myself to have been one among the many who 
were at this period deceived — and who thought 
that it was, at last, really the intention of our 
ruler^, to remove all the remaining fetters of the 
Catholics, and thus alienate to the Crown the alle- 
giance of tlie great majority of iny followers. 

In the first place, I knew that if the peace and 
security of the country were objects at all likely 
to weigh, in the minds of such statesmen, against 
their old love of mis*government and their rooted 
passion for pains and penalties, tliere never was a 
moment when redress of grievances was more ne- 
cessary — not tonly to satisfy the just claims of a 
great portion of the people, but to disperse the ele- 
ments of a conspiracy tlien known to be forming, 
and professing to embrace in its circle all ranks 
and sects of Irishmen. 

The Roman Catholics had, as yet, held off from 
this confederacy. The partial concessions of 1 798, 
however ungraciously bestowed, had awakened a 
feeling of loyalty throughout that body — a feeling, 
bom in gratitude, and kept alive by hope — ^which 
not even the seductioh of those fair republican 
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•theories, then adopted with such enthusiasm by 
the 'Protestants and Presbyterians of the North, 
could weaken or disturb. The truth is, they had 
stood tbo long in the darkness of proscription, to 
bear at once so full an illumination of liberty, as 
their more daring and intelligent fellow countrymen 
would let in upon them ; and preferred gradually 
feeling their own way into light, to the risks' 
which a bolder struggle would incur, and which ^ 
they had been too long slaves to have the hardi- 
hood to encounter. 

Judging by the ordinary rules of common sense 
(which is a test, however, never to be applied to ' 
the administration of affairs in Ireland), it seemed 
to be a matter of the most vital importance to the 
State, to keep these humble aspirants for freedom 
still steady in the paths of loyalty — preventing 
them, by a prompt removal of their wrongs, from 
falling into the arms of those who were bidding 
high- for their alliance, and to whose conspiracy 
their alliance was, indeed, an indispensable object, 
as alone furnishing that numerical and physical 
strength, without which their own plans of re- 
bellion and revolution would have mere 

dreams. • 

All these considerations appeared to me to make 
• up such a string case of self-interest on the side of 
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justice, that — notwithstanding the old antipathy • 
of our rulers to the latter quality — I thought it 
possible that a selfish regard for peace and their 
own safety would prevail, and that they wiere ac- 
tually and truly about to make lasting friends of 
the Catholics. 

But in this I was mistaken. 1 have an honest 
lad foir my tailor/' says Montaigne, “whom I never 
knew guilty of a single truth — no, not even when 
it would have been to his advantage and just 
so has it ever been with the Irish Government — 
they have shown themselves incapable of perform- * 
ing an act of justice, even when it was decidedly 
and obviously for their advantage. 

In order, too, to render the disappointment 
more galling to the Catholics — to treat them ac- 
cording to the eagle’s mode of breaking the tor- 
toise, and carry their hearts up high into the re- 
gions of hope, only that they might be dashed 
down more effectually afterwards — all the preli- 
minaries of their Emancipation were gone through 
with the most imposing solemnity. The Duke of 
Portland had stipulated, on his coalescing with 
Mr. Pitt, for a complete change in the mode of 
governing Ireland*** — which he prpnounced (as he 

When the Duke of Portland and his friends were tq 
be enticed into a coalition with Mr. Pitt’s administration, it • 
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well might) to be execrable,” and full of danger, 
.not only to Ireland, but to the empire itself. 
Lord Fitzwilliam^ the political friend of Mr. Grat- 
tan, Ml*. Ponsonby, and all those who had exerted 
themselves most strenuously for the entire Eman- 
cipation of the Catholics, was the person selected 
to carry the meditated reforms into effect. • The 
Beresford faction, which, for years, had fhade a 
job of all Ireland, was threatened with dismissal. 
Grattan — the Diomede of the Catholic cause, upon* 
whose helm the unwearied light * of wisdom ever 
shone — was seen in the van of the new Adminis- 
tration. The Act of total Enfranchisement was» 
already in progress — scarce a murmur of dissatis- 
faction was heard abroad, and even the accustomed 
croak of the Corporation was weak and solitary — 
when, just at this moment of hopa and triumph, 
while the great Drama of public pacifTcation was 
proceeding happily to its close, the stage became 
suddenly darkened round the actors — the principal 
personage, Lord Fitzwilliam, was mysteriously 

was necessary to hold out such lures as would make the coali- 
tion palatable. If the general management and superin- 
tendence of Ireland had net been ofiered to his Grace, that 
coalition could never have taken place,” Letter from Lord 
FiUwiUiam to Uord Carlisle, ' ^ 

* Aiutfsar$f wap. Homer. 
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spirited away from the scene, and the curtain fell 
on the hopes of the Catholics, if we may believe. 
Mr. Peel, for ever ! 

In recounting such instances of gross and wanton 
perfidy, it is impossible even for me to feel other- 
wise than deeply serious. “ The man," says Ci- 
ceros ^‘who could laugh on such occasions, is no 
true ci'iizem" 

It is needless to add what were the necessary con- 
' sequences of this insulting mockery of a nation’s 
claims and hopes. The Catholics carried their 
despair and their numbers into tiie ranks of the 
• United Irishmen f — Lords Camden and Castlereagh 
took the places of Lord Fitzwilliain and Mr. Grattan , 

^ Ko liberal Lord Lien tenant has ever been sufTered to 
remain long in Ireland. Sir Antony Bellingham was re- 
called, after the ^dealli of Henry 8th, for not sufficiently 
oppressing Cue Irish.” Sir John Perrot, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, was removed for the same reason ; and of Lord 
Radnor, who was Lord Lieutenant in the time of Charles 
and. Lord Orford says—*' we arc not told bow he disap- 
pointed the King's expectations, probably not by too much 
complaisance, nor why bis administration, which Burnet 
calls 'just,' was disliked. If it is true that he was a good 
governor, the presumption will be, that his rule was not 
disliked by those to whom but from whom he was sent.” 

+ The United Irishmen (according to the memoir drawn 
up by Emmet) "used the recall of Lord Fitzwiiliam and the 
rejection of his measures, to cement together in political union 
the Catholic and Protestant masses.” 
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• and the system of whipping, burning, and free- 
quarters began. 

As the concessions of 1798 form the sum total 
of the liberty of the Catholics at present — notwith- 
standing the promises held out to tliein at the 
Union, and broken as magnanimously as every 
other promise — let us see whetlier the liberalUy of 
the Thousands” to the Millions,” at tlftit pe- 
riod, was sucJi as to alarm Captain Rock for the 
continuance of his “ merry reign — always recol- 
lecting that those liberalities were brought forth in 
a moment of panic ; and that most of them have 
been since so checked and stunted by their unnatu- 
ral parents, as to resemble the curse-stricken pro- 
geny of the countess of Ilainault— nun\erous, but 
abortive, and mere /i/sns naturce of legislation. 

In the first place, with respect :to the Elective 
Franchise : — By conceding the power of electing ^ 
and withholding the right oi representing^ the Act 
of 1793 admitted all the Worst part of the Catho- 
lic population into the Constitution, and kept 
the best out of it. Thus, as the Emperor Com- 
modus was said to be misciiievous even in his jests, 
the Legislature of Trclahd has coutrive’d to be per- 
nicious even in its benefits. The fo!*y>shil]ing 
freeholders are among the acknowledged curses of 
the country— ibeing one of the chief causes of Com- 
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mon Leases, Joint Tenantcy and all that endless 
subdivision of penury, which — to a degree almost 
to realize the ‘^infinite parva” of the mathemati- 
cians — is carried on among us» 

The Catholics themselves, more wise in their 
wants, suggested, in their application for relief in 
179^, the expediency of fixing a higher rate of qua- 
lification for them ttian for Protestant electors. 
But the very same Parliament that then rejected 
their whole petition with scorn, in the very next 
year precipitately granted, in this one mischievous 
respect, more than they asked for ; and while they 
still excluded from the senate the few Catholics 
that could serve the country, let in upon the hus- 
tings the yirhole mob they had themselves bruta- 
lized, to ruin it ; — like that judicious emancipator, 
Don Quixote, ^when he liberated the galley slaves, 
and found it no easy matter to defend himself 
against them afterwards. 

Nov let it be forgotten, in our account of grati- 
tude with the Government, that this grant of the 
Elective Franchise to the Catholics wo aid soon have 
become a matter of necessity, even if panic had not 
extorted the concession then. Already had the great 
decrease of the Protestant population given warn- 


Tbit evil has been remedied by a Ijpte Pill. 
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* ing that a day was not far distant, when, if Gatho- 
Jics were not admitted to this Franchise, the same 
cause, that now threatens to leave the Protestant 
Church without a Laity, would have left the Pro- 
testant Parliament* without Electors. In vain had 
the Legislature tried, at different periods, to. im- 
port Protestant electors from Germany, Geneva, 
etc. ; and endeavoured even, as we have seen, to 
prevail upon Jews, to come and assist in making 
Repi'esentatives of the people of Ireland. These * 
statesmanlike plans had all failed ; and it would 
have been found necessary, even for the mere car- 
rying on of the farce of representation, to drive . 
herds of Catholic serfs into the vote-market at 
last. 4 

The Freedom of Corporations is one of those 
rights, which the statute of 1793 restored to the 
Catholics, but which the spirit of Orangeism frus- 
trates and almost wholly nullifies. The astrono- 
mer Ricciolus, in his Map of the Moon, kindly 
marked out certain portions of land in that planet, 
as estates for some of his brother astronomers — 
and about as nominal and unreal as those Lunar 
properties, are most of the privileges acceded by 
the existing law to tlie Catholics. 

With respect to the Freedom of Corporations, 
*— the long eitclusion of Catholics from the exercise 
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of this right having, in general, deprived them of 
the two chief claims to it, Birth and Service, they, 
have no other inode left of acquiring their freedom 
but by Special Grant — and this their Protestant 
masters take special care not to indulge them with. 
The few Catholic Freemen in the Guilds of Dublin 
(stat^fly 1^ 1812, to be not a hundred out of the 
2,4oo of which those Guilds consist) are excluded 
by the Corporation at large from the right of vot- 
ing at elections of Members for the City — so that 
the Elective Franchise in such cases becomes a mere 
nullity, and the laws themselves are rendered use- 
> less — by the Faction which thus sets itself above 
them. 

The saiT\e evil principle of Orangeisin and Into- 
lerance pervades all the Corporate Towns in Ireland 
—which may Jbe reckoned, if I recollect right, at 
1 15 in number — and when to this general opera- 
tion of the spirit of the law against its letter^ we 
add the actual enactments which exclude the Ca- 
tholic from all Corporate OiRces* — from any share 

^ The number of Corporate Oflices throughout Ireland, 
from which Catholics arc excluded by the express word of 
the law, is calculated to be no less than 3,548; to these, if 
we add the situations, immediately dependant on them, from 
which Catholics are by consequence equally excluded, it 
will make a total of near 5 , 000 Corporate Offices, to which, 
this Penal interdict extends. « * 
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whatever in those municipal privileges and immu- 
nities, which, unjust, partial, and exclusive aS they 
are in their nature, become aggravated, in their 
very w6rst features, by being thus narrowed to a 
small favoured Sect— we may have some idea of 
the extent to wliich the penal spirit spreads itself 
through Ireland, and how universally it ‘‘comes 
home to men’s business and bosoms,” in the most 
familiar, daily, and interesting concerns of their 
life. 

Imagine one of these towns, where a small Orange 
oligarchy, combining all the petty jealousies of the 
Corporation spirit with the arrogant prejudices of 
a dominant and long-privileged sect, engrosses to 
itself the sole management of all municipal afraii*s 
— the imposition of various tolls and duties, from 
which themselves are exempt — t]j9 monopoly of 
trades and arts by the system of legal apprentice- 
ships— the appointment to the numerous lucrative 
situations, dependant upon the Corporate Oihees 
—in short, all those branches of civic and paro- 
chial patronage, wliich go to make the conse- 
quence and influence of such small municipal go- 
vernments. 

What must the lot of a Catholic fat nler, mer- 
chant, or tradesman, under the vexatious control 
of this little kaot of bigoted burgesses ? Oppressed 
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by partial levies'— by excessive market-tolls — lyy 
invidious preferences^ which, while they obstruct; 
Catholic industry, encourage and pamper up Pro* . 
testant insolence — by all that grinding machinery 
of exaction and injustice, which has been laid open 
during the late inquiry into the abuses of the Cor- 
poration of Limerick — is it wonderful that the 
victiih should hate and curse a system, which thus 
meets him, at every turning of life, with its odious 
scowl of exclusion : which, like the branding-iron, 
inflicts at once both suffering and disgrace, and 
which insults him by the very confidence with 
which it presumes on his patience ! — is it wonder- 
ful that Captai!^ Rock should count upon a long and 
successful reign, among a people thus taught to 
feel that the law is only powerful to oppress ; that 
the slightest infusion of justice or liberality into it 
paralyses its strength — and that, like Mithridates, 
from long habit, the only food upon which it 
thrives is poison. 

If long practice, indeed, in the art of governing 
wrongly, must necessarily produce an incapacity of 
governing otherwise, our rulers have, at least, this 
excuse for the continuance of their injustice. 
^^Allez, monsieur”— says a personage in the Malade 
Imaginaire^ to an apothecary, whose practice had 
only lain in the lowest ministry o£his profession 
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<]^n yoit bien que vous n’ayez pas accou- 
tuin^ de parler k des visages and, in like man- 
ner, the inveterate Faction that rules us, has so 
long communed only with the baser parts of legist 
lation, that they can hardly be expected to know 
the face of Justice, even when they see it. 

To return to the Act of 1 793— Catholics were by 
this statute made eligible to serve on Grancl and 
Petty Juries : * but, that as little utility as possible 
might be extracted from the privilege, the office 
of Sheriff, from which the appointment of the 
Juries flows, is still kept exclusively in the hands 
of the Protestants — thus leaving the Catholic's 
chance of ever appearing on those tribunals, at 
the mercy of the same disinheriting counte- 
nance," which frowns him out of his rights where- 
ever it encounters him. Accordingly, there are 
some Counties where no Roman Catholic has ever 
been on a jury, when a person of his own religion 
was to be tried f — and it was mentioned by an 

* They were already eligible— but andcr a restrictive 
Statute, enacted in 1708, the mere letter of which was re- 
pealed in 1793, while its spirit was still left in full force. 

+ Wakefield says, in spetfking of Tipperary — “there are 
some large estates belonging to Catholics, and during the 
Duke of Bedford'fv administration, seven gentlen’eit of that 
persuasion were always called on the Grand Jury; but, when 
I was there in 1808 and 1809, not one was called, the no- 
mination of ShediT being entirely an office of party.” Of an- 
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Irish member of high authority, during th§t last 
session, tliat he had heaprd a leading gentleman of 
a County thank God, that, for the space of 100 , 
years, no Catiiolic had ever sat on the trial either 
of Protestant or Catholic in that jurisdiction. ’’ 

It was, indeed, avowed, during the late inquiry 
into,, the conduct of the Sheriff of Dublin, that 
thougii, upon some unimportant occasions,' Catho- 
lics are allowed to serve on the Gri^nd Jury, yet, 

' that, wherever their own rights are concerned, or 
their money to be disposed of, they are without 
ceremony excluded. 

At the mysteries of the Bona Dea in ancient 
Rome, no male creature was allowed to be present; 
and it seems that the mysteries of Jobbing — the 
“ nullis sacra retecta” of Peculation — are to be 
kept equally sacred from the profane eyes of Ca- 
tholics. To what an extent these select Protestant 
Grand Juries used to carry their high and peculiar 
privilege of fleecing the public,*^ is well known to 
the Legislature, which has, at last, interfered to 

ocher County he says, During the Duke of Bedford’s aef- 
ministration, three or four Catholics were on the Grand Jury. 

In 1808 and 1809 none were called; biitl understood, that 
at the Spring Assizes of 1811, tlie SheriiT was favourably 
disposed cowards them.” 

** Mr. Dutton, in his Survey of Clare, mentions, as a fact, 
tliat a Grand juror usAed, and was actually paid 3 o/. for 
using his influence in procuring a prcsentmcftit.’* 
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.checl^ their enormities — and how interested they 
were in turning religion to account, by excluding 
all heterodox sharers of the spoil, may be judged 
from a fact, lately stated by Lord Bathurst, that, 
at a time when the revenue of Ireland amounted 
altogether to but four millions, one million of 
that sum passed, unaccounted for, through^ the 
hands of Grand Juries. * 

When Pericles told Alcibiades that he was con- 
sidering how he should be able to make up his ac- ' 
counts for the public assembly, rather,” said Al- 
cibiades, ** consider how you may avoid giving any 
accounts at all.” If Alcibiades had served all his 
life upon Irish Grand Juries and at Irish Public 
Boards, he could not have uttered a mqre golden 
sentence on the subject of Jobbii^ than this. 

Permission to enter into the Profession of the 
Law was another of the privileges accorded in 
1793 t and, as an opening of fame and emolument 
to the Catholic — as an opportunity, too, of show- 
ing that Nature, at least, is no sectarian, and that 
talents may be possessed without the intervention 
of a test-oath — the concession has been attended 
with no inconsiderable advantage to him. 

But here, as every where else, he is -st-Opped in 
the propylaeum of the temple. He' may raise his 
voice to, ask for justice to his fellow slaves, but 
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from tbe inner shrine, where it is dispens^i, he 
is utterly excluded. He can neither be Judge, 
Attorney-general, King’s-counsel, Master in Chan* 
eery, Recorder, nor any one of a long list: of near 
200 offices, from all of which the express letter of 
the Statutes excludes him. In addition to these, 
thefe are various other legal situations — such as 
Commissioners of Bankrupts, Assistant Barristers, 
etc., between which and him, though the laws 
have left them open,**^ the Ascendancy throws up 
its blank barrier — separating him from all the ho- 
nours and rewards of his profession, and marking' 
him among the condemned of the land, even in 
the very seat and asylum of justice. 

The cqnsequence is, that the people, against 
-whom the law i^ arrayed, cannot discover, in look- 
ing through its official ranks, one single individual 
of their own faith, upon whom they can count for 
a community of feeling, or for a chance of impar- 
tiality between them and their accusers, f 

* It has been calculated by Mr. Scully, that the numbei 
of Law Offices from which the Catholic is excluded, both 
by express enactments, and the consequent operation of 
these enactments, amounts altogether to about i,5oo. 

f ** In this country (says Mr. Grattan) there are two 
codes of laws, one for the Protestant sect, another Ibr the 
Catholic. The Legislature has a common inteiest with the 
one, and gainst the other. The Protestant beggar, tberq- 
fore, has an advantage over the Catholic proprienor.** 
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. Notwithstanding all this, it is often gravely as- 
serted, that the question of Emancipation regards 
only the upper ranks of the Catholics, and that to 
the lower orders it is an object of but little im- 
portance or concefn!**' Go, you, who entertain 
this sagacious opinion — go ask the poor Catholic, 
who sees himself excluded from the Vestry, wjiere 
a few Protestants vote away his wretched means 
of subsistence, to provide for the building and re- 
pairs of their own church — where, though for- 
bidden to have a voice in the election of a Church- 
warden, he may be capriciously compelled to act 
as Church-warden himself f — ask the farmer, who 
is cited to the Bishop’s court by a Reverend tithe- 
owner, and finds another Reverend tithe-owner on 
the bench to decide between theiV § — ask the Ca- 

* Even the acute Author of “ the Past and Present State 
of Ireland, ’’ asserts tliat, ** expedient as Catholic Emancipa- 
tion may be, it is only expedient.*’ 
f Thus reversing to the poor man the hardship of his 
betters, who may elect, but cannot represent. 

The danger of this little system of parochial tyranny is 
evident. Where the office of Church-warden is attended 
with proSt or patronage, the Protestants keep it to them- 
selves; but where it brings only trouble or expense, the 
burthen may be thrown upod the Catholic. 

$ ** Is it likely that a Cleigyman, who must '^^aiirally feel 
a bias to the intercuts of the Clergy, as opposed to those of 
the laiw, should be an impartial judge? Again, is it 
likely that a lithe-owner, who holds Tithes in the very 
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tholic of the Noith, who, surrounded by ajrmed. 
Orangemen, is left wliolly at their mercy by that 
Penal law, which forbids him to use arms for his 
self-defence ; * who, if found with weapons, may 
be transported, if found without them, may be 
murdered — ask. the Catholic inhabitants of towns 
audacities, whom the spirit of Corporation Ascen- 
dancy-haunts through all the details of life; who 
are sacrificed at every step to the immunUies of 
others, and kept, as game, for a few privileged 


Diocese, should be a disinterested judge ? And lastly, is it 
likely, that an humble Ecclesiastic depending altogether for 
preferment in the Church, on the absolute will of his 
Bishop, who might (as he well knows) be prejudiced against 
him by the ^Clergy, were he to yenturc to check their exac- 
tions, should be ^ independent judge — Report of the 
Committee of the Parish of Blachhrath. 

* Prote6tant,»8cryaiits and tenants (says Mr. Wakefield) 
arc arrogaifi, and consider themselves a superior order 
of men; which, in some degree, arises from their being 
allowed the use of arms— a privilege denied to the Catholics. 
This exclusion, as it points out to them their own weakness, 
draws them, like animals in a storm, closer together.” 

During the reign of the Penal Code, Mr. O'Connor tells us, 
the ** Roman Catholic gentlemen evaded prosecution by re- 
gistering their arms in the name of their Piotcstant servants, 
whom the law recognized as freemen, ihotigfa it stamped 
their masters as slaves. Thus the Catholic gentry contrived 
means of defence against midnight assassination, and of 
redress against upstart insohmee.”— Scej in Scully's Penal 
Laws, a statement of the extent to which this infringemeqt 
on the Righis'of Self-Defence still exists. « , 
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persons to torment — ask any and all of these, why 
they are thus persecuted, and when they answer 
)OU with that proverb, which sorrow has engraven 
on their* very hearts, ** there is no law in Ireland 
for a Catholic,” — i/ you still think Emancipation 
unnecessary, go, vote with Mr. Peel — appeal to 
God and the Constitution with Lord Eldon— ^alk 
guard-room politics with the Duke of Wellington 
— rave of Jesuits with Sir Thomas Lethbridge — 
write mad pamphlets with Sir Harcourt Lees — 
drink deep to the Glorious Memory with Sir Abra- 
ham Bradley King in short, do every thing that 
is most absurd, frantic, and mischievous — Captain 
Rock will take you to his bosom as a true and de- 
voted friend, and enrol you alongLwith the illus- 
trious personages just mentioned, as one of the 
best and most useful consolidators oPhi^ power. 

^ 1 bave not done jnstice bare to one-balf of the ** Dii 
Majorca** of Orangeiam; and must therefore, to anpplj the 
tleficienciea, refer to a liat of ** Loyal Public Characters,** 
^iren in a book called ** the Williamile,** as the standing 
Toasts of all Orange Lodges. Hr. Peel, who has naturally 
.1 spirit “ tonch*d to finer purposes,** will there see with 
what luminaries his No>Popery politics conajtellate him. 


l3 
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CHAPTER XII. 


iTgS— 1800. 

The CaptairCs views of his own interest , — 7 %e Govern-- 
ment acts up to lhem,--^RebeUion of 1798.— 7A0 People 
provoked into it. — The Union. —Secular Odes tf Ireland. 
— Conclusion. 

1 have already^ in a preceding Chapter, acknow- 
ledged, that the lucid interval of Lord Fitzwilliam'i 
administration alarmed me. At that moment, 
could 1 have introduced myself, as a sort of poli- 
tical Mephistop^les, into the confidence of Mr. 
Pitt, I would have said to him, Great minister I 
this will never do^it is contrary to the whole na- 
tural course of rule in Ireland. Here is Lord Fitz- 
william, not only about to deprive of their birth- 
right that select knot of Protestant gentlemen, who 
have derived from their ancestors the privilege of 
mis-governing Ireland, but even forming a plan to 
introduce, in place of their monopoly, a system of 
law, moderation, and equal rights. Ifever was 
such a thing heard of since the df^ys of Brian Bo- 
rumhe ! 

‘‘ Still worse — there is, at this moment, a conr 
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.spirac^ organising; and such a one as a Govern- 
ment with any taste for phlebotomy would rejoice 
at. It is, as yet, confined to the Protestants and 
Presbyterians of the North ; but the Catholics, if 
left in their present state of discontent, or, at all 
events, if goaded according to the old established 
method, will inevitably join it. Yet, so losf are 
the examples of history upon Lord Fitzwilliam and 
Mr. Grattan, that — instead of availing themselves, 
as they ought, of such a glorious opportunity for 
confusion — they are actually, while I address you, 
meditating a measure, which will content the Ca- 
tholics, disconcert the United Irishmen, squeeze 
the black drop (as the angel did with Mahomet) 
out of the heart of the Protestai^ Ascdhdancy — 
and, in short, make eleven twelfths of the people 
happy and peaceable, to the utter Extinction of 
the tyranny and mischief of the remaining hand- 
ful! 

^^This, 1 repeat it, will never do — shades of Sir 
William Parsons and Primate Boulton forbid it ! 
You must recall Lord Fitzwilliam— restore the 
Ascendancy to that power, which it knows $0 well 
how to abuse — send us over a Governor, not too 
wise^ who will let Lord Glare and the3eresfords 
^ viceroys over him — give full loose to the loyalty 
» of the Oriingenten, those hereditary scourges of the 
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country ^ — let them again yell in the ears hf the 
Catholics the old Cromwell cry of, * to Hell or 
Connaught,’ and, lest any fear of the laws should 
damp their generous ardour, let Indemnity shine 
out in the distance, as their beacon through deso- 
lation and blood-V confine not the exercise of ty- 
ranny to the Government, but delegate it through- 
out the whole privileged class ; and multiply the 
scorpions on your whip, till you leave no single 
part of the victim unreached by them — * do this, 

* These wishes and plans of tlie Captain were all rc% 
ulized. “ The Orangemen, in 1796,” says a Proteatant 
writer, well acq[uaintcd with those times, ‘‘commenced a 
persecution of the blackest dye. 'fhcy would no longer 
permit a Catholic to exist in the County (Armagh). They 
posted up CD the cabins of those unfortunate rictims this 
pithy notice, ‘tofllell or Connaught,* and appointed a 
limited time, in which the necessary removals of persons and 
property wfre fb be ' made. If after the expiration of that 
period, the notice had not been entirely complied with, the 
Orangemen assembled, destroyed their furniture, burnt the 
habitations, and forced the mined family to fly elsewhere 
for shelter. In this way upwards of 700 Catholic families 
in one County were forced to abandon their farms, their 
dwellings, and their properties, without any process of law, 
and even without any alleged crime, except their religions 
belief be one.** 

Oiu of this aggression, naturally rose that association of the 
lower orders, called Defenders ^ and while these were hanged 
without mercy wherever they appeared, tharOrangemen, on the 
contrary (says Mr. Grattan), “met with impunity, and success, 
and triumph . They triumphed over the law — they triumphed 
over the magistrates, and they triumphed over the people.** 
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..ind Cato will be Cssar^ friend’ — do this, and de- 
pend upon it, the results will be such, as even the 
* wisdom of our ancestors’ would not have blushed 
to acknowledge. « 

. In the first place, by your adoption of this 
system, we shall none of us be disappointed of 
our rebellion — neither the Faction of the R(fcKS, 
whom centuries of defeat have not discouraged, 
nor the Faction of the Ascendancy, whom centu- 
ries of triumph have not satisfied. In the next 
place, by lashing up the lowest of the populace,'^ 
into a fury as blind as that of the Cyclops in his 
cave, but only the more ferocious for being un- 
enlightened, you will throw the tarnish of bigotry 
over the banner of Freedom, an(!(^brin^ disgrace 
for ever upon the cause of the people in Iieland. 
Tn the third place, by the opportunity of^bundant 
blood-letting, which the popular inflammation 
you have provoked will furnish, you will be en- 
abled to cool down the temperament of the coun- 
try, into a state tame enough for the reception of 
a Union f — and finally, by that Act, will deliver 


So little was this intention concealed ia that an 

English fencihle regiment actually issued a ao> t ^manifesto 
to the Catholics of Ireland, calling them '*i;tmmous and 
dastordly,** and challenging them to stand forth — adding, that 
^‘Mbey did not eoipc into this country to be trifled with.*^ 
f in a communication from the English Cabinet to Lord 
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up Ireland, bound band and foot, into tbe^ fan(^ . 
of Captain Rock, and the Ascendancy, to be their 
joint prey through all succeeding times.’* 

Such was the advice, dictate^ by the truest spirit 
of Rockism, and founded on a familiar acquaint-^ 
ance with the wisdom of other times, which 1 
would, at that moment, have given worlds to 
whisper into the ear of the British minister. But 
I soon found it unnecessary — a Mephistopheles was 
not wanting. Mr. Beresford, on the first alarm of 
the intended inroad upon monopoly, had hastened 
over to London, and pleaded the cause of the 
Ascendancy and injustice with such success, that 
all idea of disturbing their ancient reign was aban- 

Fiuwiliiam at this design was pretty clearly in- 

timated. The postponement (it was there said) of the in- 
tended cottCFBsims to the Catholics, ** would be not merely 
an expediency or a thing to be desired for the present, but 
the means of doing a greater good to the British empire than 
it had been capable of receiving since the Revolution, or at 
least since the Union,'* Lord FitswiJliam, too, in his an-< 
swer, appears to have fully understood the stimulating system 
that was about to be pursued, as he refused “to be the 
person to raise a flame, which nothing but the force of arms 
could keep down,”— belters fo JLord Carlisle, 

Compare these circumstances with the delay of the pro- 
mised Graces under Charles, and observe how closely the 
parallel is preserved throughout. It was* said of Ovid “ Non 
ignoravit viiia sua, sed amavit,” and a similar love for their 
own iniquities is observable tlirongh every^page qf the bistoly^ 
of our rulers. 
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* doned. No sooner had Ihe Minister obtained the 
enormous grant of one million seren hundred 
thousand pounds, which, on the faith of the pro- 
mised measures w^s patiently acquiesced in, than 
those measures were withdrawn— Lord Fitzwil- 
liam recalled — and the system which I bad set 
my heart upon instantly put into practice, with a 
vigour of execution f which surpassed my most 
sanguine expectations. 

I have already had occasion, in remarking upon 

* Mr. Duqiierry, wbo bad opposed Lord Fiuwilliam’a 
administration on the subject of the war, yet strongly felt 
and deprecated the dangerous consequences of his recall » and 
severely animadverted upon the conduct of Mr. Pill, who, 
**not satisGcd,*' be said, “with bavins involv^ the empire 
in a disastrous war, intended to com]\*te the mischief by- 
risking the internal peace of Ireland — making the friendt if 
the country the dupei of his fraud and td^tifi^e, in order to 
swindle the notion out of 1,700,000!. to support the war, on 
tite faith oj measures which he intended should be refused^* 

f The scene that followed is thus forcibly and truly de^ 
scribed in a publication of that time. ** Coercion and terroi- 
became the order of the day. The astonished citizen beheld 
laws of death daily issuing from that scat of legislation, 
where a few weeks before, he had fondly hoped to see the 
pcace-offcring of a united people received with gratitude by 
an honoured government. The lash, the prison and the rope 
were rapid, yet too slow in their devastation ; foreign troops 
pouted in from %verj quarter, and military sn{;grs^cd civil 
law. But law of any kind, even military law, Was thought 
*koo mercifnl etc. etc. 
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some extracts fi!om a Journal, kept by one of my 
ancestors in the great Rebellion of 1641^ to conr- 
pare briefly the events of that period with tliose 
of 1798, and to show the famil^y resemblance that 
existed between the two Rebellions. Both born . 
in the perfidy of the government, and both nur-' 
turedi into strength by its cruelties, they each ran 
the. same career of blood, and each, in expiring, 
left its unburied corpse, to poison the two parties 
that still sullenly contended over it. 

As the policy of our rulers was so like at both ^ 
periods, so the persons, selected to carry it into ef- 
fect, were equally well suited to the mission in- 
trusted to them ; and the names of Coote, St. 
Leger, Tichborny etc. in 1641, may find pendants 
among our military heroes of 1798 — too recent, 
perhaps, to«be*hung up in the Gallery of History, 
but quite as worthy of the cause in which their 
zeal was signalized. 

There was, however, in the choice of instru- 
ments at this latter period, one egregious mistake 
committed by the Government. The bravery, 
good sense, and humanity of Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby were all misplaced in that wretched war* 
fare, where the soldier was sent to make, not to 
meet enemies, and the lash and the picket went« 
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before, to cater for the bayonet. * Accordingly, 
during the short time of this gallant soldier's 
command, his moderation and good feeling stood 
considerably in tl)^ way of his employers. When 
.;sent into Kildare to quell an insurrection, he 
found all quiet — and understood his orders so little 
as to leave all quiet as he found it. The^drmy, 
too, which, before he took the command, was 
cheered along in its course of devastation both by • 
Church and State, and could hardly burn, shoot, 
stab and violate fast enough for its patrons and 

* The follovring is by no means an overcharged statcmenl 
of some of tlie means by which the rebellion was ripened. 

If industrious peasants are to be, at the beck of any spy, 
informer, or perjured approver, dragg||^ fronf their habi* 
cations, and the embraces of their wives \id children, parents 
or relatives, at the dead hour of the nigh^ and hanged and 
shot at their own thresholds, without the seroWance of trial, 
or time to implore the mercy of heaven in their last moments: 
— if the cottage of the husbandman is, upon siniiiar grounds, 
to be consigned to conflagration, and its miserable inhabitants 
shot or stabbed for endeavouring to escape from the flames : 
— if the peaceable Catholics of a whole district, nay, of 
whole counties, are to be banished from their country, their 
little property, and means of livelihood, by the edict of a 
paid, protected, and nefarious banditti called Orangemen, 
and their houses burned about their ears for noiKompliance,** 
etc. - ; 

When some of^ these outrages were stated by Lord Moira 
jn the English House of Lords, a Hobie Minister, m denying 
the truth .of th<; statement, said that **the people would 
resist and resent, if it was so.** The people took the hint. 

i3. 
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admirers, was by Liin branded with a public and 
indignant rebuke for its licentiousness, and pro- 
nounced to be ‘‘ in a state which made it formid- 
able to every one but the enein^.” 

Such honesty was, of course, out of harmony, 
with the existing system, and Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby found it necessary to resign — well repaid 
for the loss by his own heart’s approval ever after, 
, and by that blessing which consecrates the memory 
of the few, who have, in Ireland, stood between 
the oppressor and the oppressed. 

With respect to the atrocities committed by some 
members of my Family, during the paroxysm of 
that re-action which the measures of the Govern- 
ment had J^rovoWjd, it is far from my intention to 
enter into any defence of them. I will merely say, 
that they whd, after having read the preceding 
pages, can still wonder at such events as even the 
massacre of Scullabogue, * have yet to learn that 

s 

* Even this, too, may be traced to the panic ^'hich the 
severities of the Government had diffused. “Some run- 
away rebels,” says Mr. Gordon, “ declaring that the royal 
army in Ross were shooting all the prisoners, and bnt- 
ehoring the Catholics who had fallen into their hands, feign- 
ed an order from Harvey (the rebel leader) for the execution 
of those persons at Scullabogue. This order, which Harvey, 
himself a Protestant and a man of humanity, was utterly in^ 
capable of giving, Murphy is said to have, resisted— but his 
resistance was in vain.” 
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simple theory of the connexion of effects with their 
causes, which is the sovereign cure for wonder on 
all such occasions. 

We now coine^to the consummation — to the 
harvest reaped from all this blood. Forfeitures 
were, as we iiave seen, the price paid by Ireland 
for her former rebellions — and the forfeitifre of 
her existence as a nation was the mulct imposed 
upon her for this. , 

So proud was Mr. Pitt of his achievement of the 
Union, that he regarded it as a matter of triumph 
to begin the century with it. Alas for the Muse of 
Ireland ! Her Secular Odes have thus always been 
dirges of slavei'y and sorrow. The Seventeenth 
Century opened with the perfidy of J&mes, who 
first flattered the liopes of the Cafliolics, and then 
persecuted and plundered them aTteiwards— the 
birth of the Eighteenth was signalized by the vio- 
lation of the Article of Limerick — and the Union, 
a measure rising out of corruption and blood, and 
clothed in promises put on only to betray, was the 
phantom by which the dawn of the Nineteenth 
was welcomed. 

' The proclamation of the Herald in the Secular 
Gaines of the aSicients, was— Gome yr un^o sports 
which no mortal hath ever seen not ever ^all 
see.’’ but to' us the revolution of ages brings no 
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sucli noveltyi and the words of our Herald, Time, 
should be — Come ye unto the misery and the 
slavery which your fatliers endured before you, 
and which it is the will and JLhe wisdom of the 
Legislature that your children should suffer after, 
you !” 

I clearly foresaw the advantages that a Union 
would bring to my Family ; nor was I singular in 
this view of the consequences of tliat measure. 
Mr. Saurin (the late Attorney General) in a Speech 
delivered on the 21st of February, 1800, in the 
Irish House of Commons, thus strongly foretold 
the great accession of strength which would ensue 
from a Union to the Rock interest : Is it by such 
a project add such a measure that we believe Ire- 
land can be tranquillized, or her distractions and 
dissensions seidoved ? iVo, Sir ; — is it not, on the 
coniraryy adding to and augmenting her dwsions 
and distractions, bjr a netu sort of division and 
distraction, which will last, in all human proba^ 
bilitjTy for another, centurj-y with rancour and 
fury ?** Mr. Foster, too, (now Lord Oriel,) was 
equally clear-sighted in prophesying the conse- 
quences that have since resulted from the measure 
— declaring that a Union would have no other 
effect than that of turning Ireland into a discon^^ 
tented province/* 
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Aware; however, as 1 was of all this — and fondly 
•as my fancy already revelled in the clear field of 
combat, which the removal of the Parliament 
would leave to ii\^ and the Ascendancy, yet could 
.1 not help shuddering, from a sort of Irish instinct, 
at the act of national degradation that was now 
about (o be exhibited to the world. * 

When I saw the boon of Emancipation held 
temptingly to the lips of the Catholic, like tha^ 
dear-bought draught at Cleopatra’s banquet, with 
the pearl of his country’s Independence dissolved 
within it — scarcely could I help joining the few 
voices that exclaimed, ‘‘ What ! will you surren- 
der your country for a shadow ? Will you trust 
to those, who have deceived ^ou so* often, and 
cease to be Irishmen, in the vaii^hope of becom- 
ing freemen ? • • 

‘‘ The bargain of our parliamentary Judases is, 
at least, intelligible and tangible, and the ‘ thirty 
])ieces of silver’ on the palm acquits them of being 
romantic in their treason, but what havej^ou 
in exchange for this surrender of national exist- 
ence ? The verbal pledge of a minister — the fairy 
money of Hope, which seems gold to the eye, but 
will turn inter dust in the hand ! ^ « 

<< Be assured that a Union will put Emancipa- 
tion farther off than ever. * Once merged in the 
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Empire (say yoar deceivers), your numbcfrs will be 
no longer formidable, and you may with safety 
be admitted into the Constitution. Once merged 
in the Empire ( say I ), your nuipbers will, Indeed, 
cease to be formidable— but, therefore, you will, 
no longer be of importance, and, therefore, you 
will not be emancipated. It was only from the 
fears and interests of a resident Legislature, acted 
upon at every point by the pressure of your in- 
creasing population, that the few immunities you 
now enjoy could ever have been extorted — and 
had the Union been achieved, as was contem- 
' plated, in 1785, it would have been then, as it 
will be now, an estoppel to your enfranchisement 
for ever !” * f 

In my younger and romantic days, I might, 
perhaps, liaite been generous enough, to waste (for 
it would have been no more) a few such warnings 
on the Catholics. But — even had 1 been so sin-> 
gularly disinterested as to sacrifice iny own advan- 

^ Mr. Grattan thus states this argument of the Minister ; 
this hope he exhibits no other ground than the 
physical inanity of the Catholic body, accomplished a 
union, which, as it destroys the relative importance of Ire- 
land, so it destroys the relative proportion of its Catholic 
inhabitants, and thus they become admissible, because they 
cease to be anything.” Hence, according to him, their brilli- ^ 
ant expectation. ** Ton were,” says he, “ l^efore (be Union 
M four to one— you will be by the Union as one to four.” 
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tage to tfidt of ray country — the current had then 
set too strongly in my favour to be resisted, and 
the projects of the Government for my aggran* 
dizeinenTwould, usual, have succeeded in spite 
of me. 

The slinme of Corruption, like the blesfiaog of 
Mercy, falls alike on him who gives, and him 
who takes,” — and at the period of the Union this ‘ 
reciprocity of disgrace was perfect. The Protestant 
Parliament was purcliased with solid bribes—* the 
Catholic people were won over with deceitful 
promises, and the Minister, glorying in his triumph 
over both — 

** Gave Liberty the last, the fatal shock, 

Slipp'd the slave's collar on, and slapp'd die lock." 

Hbhe ends the Manuscript of the Captain. He had 
prepared, as he tbld me, materials for the conti- 
nuation of his Narrative, from the Union down to 
the present day ; but the great press of political 
business which that measure brought upon him, 
left him but little leisure for the indulgence of 
literary pursuits. 

As the Lawvind the Captain are always ^correla- 
tive in their movements, the state of the one during 
any given period will always enable us to judge of 
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final boar was come, be, with bis nsaarprompti- 
tude, prepared for resistance^haying loug re- 
solved (as be himself expresses it), ** on the prin- 
ciple of the Sibyl, to sell tbi^^last l^l^early.” 
Perceiving, however, that they were not aware of. 
the rank of their antagonist, and holding it to be 
the p^rt of a wise man to reserve hhnself for fu- 
ture chances, he quietly submitted, and was con- 
ducted to the gaol of Tipperary. 

A Sessions under the Insurrection act being always 
ready in that town, he was tried the following day, 
and the crimes with which he was charged, were 
— Firstly, being out in the open air by moonlight, 
and Secondly, not being able to give an account of 
himself. Of the* unfairness of the latter charge, 
the Public, afle/ having read the preceding pages, 
can sufficcutl/ judge, though the case, it must be 
owned, is somewhat different, when the auto-bio- 
grapher stands before a magistrate under the In- 
surrection Act. 

It appears that there were, in the Court and the 
Town, at the time, a large assemblage of Rockites 
—any one of whom could have identified our hero, 
so as to give the going Judges the triumph of, at 
last, hanging the real Captaut Roctr.c But the only 
virtue, which thtf Irish Government has been the 
means of producing in the people, is fidelity to 
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each oth>r in their Conspiracies against it. Accor- 
dingly, the Captain — ^though shrewdly suspected 
of being the Captain^ was, Inckily for bimSelf, not 
known^o be saq}^ ; and being found guilty only 
of the transportable offence, namely, that of being 
out by moonlight, is at this moment on his way 
to those distant shores, where so many ladg*^ who 
love the moon*’ have preceded him. 

As every thing tliat relates to such great men is, 
in these times, a matter of public interest, I am 
happy to have it in my power, from the raport of 
ail eye-witness, to state that the Captain was 
dressed, on the morning of his embarkation, in 
an old green coat— supposed to be the same, but 
without the yellow facings, wflich was made up 
for Napper Tandy, as an officer ol'S^e Irish Nation- 
al Guard — a pair of breeches, the colour of which 
the reporter unluckily could not ascertain, and 
stockings, of the staple manufacture of Mr. Dick 
Martin’s Kingdom of Connemara. 

He was observed to smile as he mounted tbe side 
of tbe vessel, and trod the deck, I am assured, 
with a very firm step. The state of his mind, 
however, may best be* judged, by the foUowing 
Extract of a Letter which I received frpni lam, 
about a week before he sailed. 
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♦ ♦ ♦ : ♦ ♦ ♦ 

♦ f « ♦ ♦ « 41 

It is amusing enough that t|»is shoulS^ be my 
fate, after all; though to you, I know, it will af- 
ford matter of serious thought. When , after turn- 
ing o^r the first pages of the history of our con- 
nexion with England, you reflect that now — at tlie 
end of six hundred years — an Irishman may be 
transported, under English laws, for being out of 
his house (having none, perhaps), after sunset, it 
will confirm you, I think, still more in the idea 
impressed upon you while here — that, much as we, 
of the Rock race, require instruction, our rulers, 
of every race, require it still more. 

For myself,'^! am grown old in the service — 
repose has, vt length, become welcome, if not es- 
sential, to me ; and, when all that a man wishes 
is, to be able to say, ^ inveni Portum,’ Port Jackson, 
perhaps, will do as well as any other. 

For the safety of the Rock Dominion in Ireland, 
to which my son, now invested with the title of 
Captain, succeeds, I see but little in the measures or 
projects of our present rulers to alarm me. On the 
contrary, it appears to me, that I leapve evei7 thing 
most comfortably calculated, to render the reign of 
my son as tempestuous and troublesome as my bwn . 
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‘ Lieateaaiity whose • eoi^hlened •and 

liberal intentions ala^ni and offend the stronger 
party ; while his limited powers and embarrawd 
positioit inbapacitate him from gaining the confi- 
dence of the weafer— a Secretary, worthy of the 
good old Anti-popery times, and to whose spirit 
1 would ensure a safe passage over Mabpmet’s 
bridge into Paradise, if narrowness (as ilTis pro- 
bable) be a qualification for the performance of 
that hair-breadth promenade— the Orange Ascen- 
dancy flourishing under^he very eyes of the Go- 
vernment, and imitating that Oligarchy mentioned 
by Aristotle, whose oath was, ^ We will do the mul- * 
titude all the evil in our power —the Established 
Clergy still further enriched, and thneatening to 
* push’ the Landed Gentry * frori their stools — 
more than a million spent annuall^ppn soldiers,* 
to keep down the Catholics, and only a few thciu- 


This enormout lum (1,334,967/. 6 ». to^.) 
a part of the contributions of Gi^eat Britain, to uphol 4 ,tliat 
system of mis-government, €0 which all the miseries of ht^ 
land, and the destitute condition of bier population ahonld 
be traced. The other expepaea, direct ond indirect, would 
certainly increase the annual charge (iBa 3 ) to two millions 
stci'ling, at least. Let the British' Setaauw, therefore, reflect 
that .the oondition oi Ireland if no longer' im Irish question 
alone, but one mhst materially affecting the fiu«><ikial con> 
Sems of Great Briuin.’*— Praoftca/ and SuggettionSf 

etc, etc. ' ' • 
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sands per annum giten to educate theif— iri6i 
such actual results of the policy of our present rw* 
lers, and with Mr. Peelt Lord Eldon, and the Duke 
oi Wellington in the Cahinet, to answer for the 
complexion of their future meashres, I may safely, 
I think, reckon upon the contimuince of the Roca 
Dynasty, through many a long year of distraction 
and tac|uU ; and may lay my head upon my pil- 
low at Botany Bay, with the full assurance that 
all at home is going on as prosperously as ever. 

A word or two more, my dear Sir, and I have 
done* As I know you are one of those who have 
sincerely set their hearts upon the conversion of 
the Irish Roman Catholics to Protestantism, 1 will 
—to show you hc^w little I am under the influence 
of bigotry^me^fion the only mode that has ever 
occurred to^na*^, as affording even a chance of at- 
taining that object. Let an Act be passed, trans- 
ferring to the Roman Catholic Clergy all the Tithes 
that are at present paid to the Protestant Establish- 
ment ; and, if does not alienate the whole 
body of Roman Catholics from their Pastors, the 
ease is desperate, and you must be content to let 
Tr^nd remain Popish. 

Tours;, my dear Sir, very truly, 

« DECQfaS tOCK, 

^^Late Captain of all Ireland.^ 
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P. S. I trust to your discretion and honour 4>r 
not mentioning the circumstances of my fate till 
you know that I am fairly out of the hands of the 
Jodiuaites— having hanged so many dozens of 
wrong Captain Roc A they might possibly now take 
it into their heads to hang the right one.*’ 


THB END. 







